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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work, 
references  are  made  to  fubfequeiit  fpecu- 
lations,  which  are  not  contained  in  it.  Thefe 
fpeculations  it  is  my  intention  to  refume  at 
fome  future  period : but  when  I coufider  the 
extent  of  my  fubjedi,  and  the  many  accidents 
which  may  divert  me  from  the  profecution 
of  it,  1 cannot  venture  fo  far  as  to  an- 
nounce, in  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  any 
promife  of  a future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  ftill  wanting, 
to  complete  the  Analyfis  of  the  Intelledlual 
Powers.  After  finifliing  this,  the  courfe  of 
my  inquiries  would  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the 
fecond  place,  of  Man  conlidered  as  an  x4c- 
tive  and  Moral  being;  and,  thirdly,  of  Man 
confidered  as  the  member  of  a Political 
Society. 
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INTRODUCTiaN. 

PART  FIRST. 

0/  the  Nature  and  0l/je3  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

'"I  prejudice  which  is  commonly  eniertained 
againft  metaphyfical  fpeculation?,  feems  to  arife 
chiefly  from  two  caufes:  Firft,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  the  fubjedts  about  which  they  are  employed, 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ; 
and,  fecondly,  from  a belief  that  thefe  fubjeds  have 
no  relation  to  the  bufmefs  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcuflions  which  abound 
in  the  writmgs  of  moft  Metaphyfical  authors,  affbrd 
but  too  many  arguments  in  juflification  of  thefe  opi- 
nions ; and  if  fuch  difcuflions  were  to  be  admitted  as 
a fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifli  in  this  department  of  fcience,  the  contempt, 
into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  juflice  be 
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regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  the  progrefs 
which  true  philofophy  has  made  in  the  prefent  age. 
Among  the  various  fubjefts  of  inquiry,  however, 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  vague  ufe  of  language, 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Metaphy- 
fics,  there  are  fome,  which  are  elTentially  diftinguilhed 
from  the  reft,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  ufeful  fciences  and  arts : and  it 
has  unfortunately  happened,  that  thefe  have  fliared  in 
that  general  difcredit,  into  which  the  other  branches  of 
metaphyfics  have  juftly  fallen.  To  this  circumftance 
is  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the  little  progrefs  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
HUMAN  mind;  a fcience,  fo  interefting  in  its  nature, 
and  fo  important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could 
fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifitive  and  enlightened 
times,  to  have  excited  a very  general  attention,  if  it 
had  not  accidentally  been  claffed,  in  the  public  opinion, 
with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  difquifitions  of  the 
fchool-men. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenftons  with 
refpedl  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  work,  I have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft,  to 
explain  the  Nature  of  the  truths  which  I propofe  to 
inveftigate ; and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of  the 
more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are  fufcep- 
tible.  In  dating  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  I may 
perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute  and  tedious ; but 
this  fault,  I am  confident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by 
thofe,  who  have  ftudied  with  care  the  principles  of  that 
fcience  of  which  I am  to  treat : and  who  are  anxious 

to 
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to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  excluded  it  from  the  modern  fyftems  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  progrefs  of  my  work,  I flatter  myfelf 
that  I fliall  not  often  have  occafion  to  folicit  the  indul- 
gence of  my  readers,  for  an  unneceflary  diffufenefs. 

The  notions  we  aimex  to  the  words.  Matter,  and 
Mind,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid  *,  are  merely 
relative.  If  I am  afked,  what  I mean  by  Matter  ? I 
can  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  foft, 
rough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold ; — that  is,  I can  define  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfible  qua- 
lities. It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I perceive  by 
my  fenfes ; but  only  extenfion,  figure,  colour,  and 
certain  other  qualities,  which  the  conftitution  of  my 
nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fomething,  which  is  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  coloured.  The  cafe  is  precifely 
fimilar  with  refpe£t  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately 
confcious  of  its  exiftence,  but  we  are  confcious  of  fen- 
fation,  thought,  and  volition  j operations,  which  imply 
the  exiftence  of  fomething  which  feels,  thinks,  and 
wills.  Every  man  too  is  imprelfed  with  an  irrefiftible 
conviction,  that  all  thefe  fenfations,  thoughts,  and  vo- 
litions, belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being  ; to  that 
being,  which  he  calls  a being,  which  he  is 

led,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as 
fomething  diftind  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  the  lofs  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his 
organs. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears,  that  we  have 
tlie  fame  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  mind,  that  we 
* Eflays  on  the  Aftive  Powers  of  Man,  p,  8,  9. 
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have  for  theexiftence  of  bodyj  nay,  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  two  cafes,  that  we  have  flronger 
evidence  for  it ; inafmuch  as  the  one  is  fuggefted  to 
us  by  the  fubjefts  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and  the 
other  merely  by  the  objedts  of  our  perceptions  : and 
in  this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fa£t  would  appear  to 
every  perfon,  were  it  not,  that,  from  our  earlieft  years, 
■ the  attention  is  engroffed  with  the  qualities  and  laws 
of  matter,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiflence. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts 
more  than  thofe  of  mind ; that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the 
former,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
fame  general  laws  ; and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  in- 
attention to  the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,  too  ftrong 
to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  the  moll  perfe- 
vering  induftry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they 
eflablifh  the  diflinaion  between  mind  and  matter, 
without  any  long  procefs  of  metaphyfical  reafoning*: 
for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  relative ; if  we 
know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fenfible  qualities  as  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  and  folidity ; and  the  other,  by  fuch 
operations  as  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition  j we 
are  certainly  entitled  to  fay,  that  matter  and  mind, 
confider'ed  as  objefts  of  human  ftudy,  are  elTentially 
different ; the  fcience  of  the  former  refting  ultimately 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  j that  of  tlie 
latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  objeaing  to  the  fcheme  of  mate- 
» See  Note  [A],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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rialifm,  that  its  conclufions  are  falfe,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  fay,  that  its  aim  is  unphilofophical.  It 
proceeds  on  a mifapprehenfion  of  the  proper  objed  of 
fcience;  the  difBculty  which  it  profeffes  to  remove 
being  manifeftly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fa- 
culties. Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  , and  thinks  and 
wills,  by  faying,  that  it  is  a material  fubftance,  or  that 
it  is  the  refult  of  material  organization,  we  impofe  on 
ourfelves  by  words ; forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as 
mind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributes 
alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  eifence 
of  either  *. 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  tile  information  of  our  fenfes.  Natural  phi- 
lofophers  have,  in  modern  times,  wifely  abandoned  to 
Metaphyficians,  all  fpeculations  concerning  the  nature 
of  that  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compofed ; concerning 
the  poflibility  or  impoffibility  of  its  being  created ; 
concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it;  and  even  concerning  the  reality  of  its 
exiftence,  independent  of  that  of  percipient  beings : 
and  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  humbler  province 
of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  afcer- 


* Some  Metaphyficians,  who  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  reafoning,  have  farther  urged,  that  for  any  thing  we  can 
prove  to  the  contrary,  it-is  poffible,  that  the  unknown  fubftance 
which  has  the  qualities  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  colour,  may  be  the 
lame  with  the  unknown  fubftance  which  has  the  attributes  of  feel- 
mg,  thinking,  and  willing.  But  befides  that  this  is  only  an  hypo- 
t e IS,  which  amounts  to  npthing  more  than  a mere  poflibility, 
even  if  It  were  true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to  fay  of  mind, 
that  It  IS  material,  than  to  fay  of  body,  that  it  is  fpiiitual. 
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taining  their  general  laws.  By  purfuing  this  plan 
fteadily,  they  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  lafl:  cen- 
turies, formed  a body  of  fcience,  which  not  only  does 
honour  to  the  human  underftanding,  but  has  had  a 
moftimportant  influence  on  the  praftical  arts  of  life.— 
This  experimental  philofophy,  no  one  now  is  in  danger 
of  confounding  with  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe,  as  a 
feparate  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  poflible  that  fome  may 
think  more  favourably  than  others  ; but  they  are  ob- 
vioufly  different  in  their  nature,  from  the  inveftigations 
of  phyfics;  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
evidence  of  this  lafl  fcience,  that  its  principles  fhould 
not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the  former. 

A fimilar  diftindlion  takes  place  among  the 
queftions  which  may  be  ftated  relative  to  the  human 
mind.  — Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended  ; 
tvhether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place ; and  (if  it 
has)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread  over 
the  body,  by  diffufion ; are-  queftions  perfedlly  analo- 
gous to  thofe  which  Metaphyficians  have  flatted  on 
the  fubje£l  of  matter.  It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire,  at 
prefent,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It  is 
fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are  as 
widely  and  obvioufly  different  from  the  view,  which  I 
propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the  following 
work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non- 
exiftence  of  the  material  world,  are  from  the  conclu- 
fions  of  Newton,  and  his  followers. — It  is  farther  evi- 
dent, that  the  metaphyfical  opinions,  which  we  may 
happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  nature  either 
of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  caufes  by  which 
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their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neceffary  con- 
nexion with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  thefe  phenomena  take  place. — Whether 
(for  example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  be  material  or  im- 
material, is  a point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may 
differ,  while  they  agree  perfefUy  in  their  phyfical  opi- 
nions. It  is  fufficient,  if  both  admit  the  general  fad,  that 
bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a force  va- 
rying with  their  mutual  diflance,  according  to  a certain 
law.  In  like  manner,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind, 
the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a careful  exa- 
mination of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necef- 
fary connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature 
and  effence. — That  when  two  fubjeds  of  thought,' 
for  inftance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the 
mind  in  conjundion,  the  one  has  a tendency  to  fugged 
the  other,  is  a fad  of  which  I can  no  more  doubtj 
than  of  any  thing  for  which  I have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes  ; and  it  is  plainly  a fad  totally  unconneded- 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialid 
as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithdanding,  however,  . the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  this  didindion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
fufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who  have 
treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  at  lead  who 
has  kept  it  deadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inquiries.  In  the 
writings,  indeed,  of  feveral  other  modern  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  we  meet  with  a variety  of  important  and  w^ell- 
afcertained  fads ; but,  in  general,  thefe  fads  are 
blended  with  fpeculations  upon  fubjeds  which  are 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

It  is  this  mixture  of  fad,  and  of  hypothecs,  which  has 
brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  into  fome  degree  of 
difcredit ; nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally 
acknowledged,  till  the  diflindion  I have  endeavoured 
to  illuftrate,  be  underftood,  and  attended  to,  by  thofe 
who  fpeculate  on  the  fubjed.  By  confining  their 
attention  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the 
fenfible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  difco- 
veries  natural  philofophers  haye  made : and  if  the 
labours  of  Metaphyficians  Ihall  ever  be  rewarded  with 
fimilar  fuccefs,  it  can  only  be,  by  attentive  and  pa- 
tient reflection  on  the  fubjeds  of  their  own  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

I cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers  fliould 
think  of  ag^  employing  themfelves  in  fpeculations 
about  the  nature  of  matter,  inftead  of  attempting  to 
afcertain  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a tendency  among  fome  of  the 
follow’^ers  of  Bofcovich,)  they  will  foon  involve  them- 
felves in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  firfl:  prin- 
ciples of  phyfics  will  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and 
chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mmd,  will  not  appear  furprifing 
to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hiftory  of  natural 
knowledge.  It  is  only  fince  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
the  ftudy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of  conduding  it  has 
been  generally  underftood.  There  is  even  fome  reafon 
for  doubting,  from  the  crude  fpeculations  on  medical 

and 
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and  chemical  fubjedls  which  are  daily  offered  to  the 
public,  whether  it  be  yet  underftood  fo  completely  as 
is  commonly  imagined ; and  whether  a fuller  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  rules  of  philofophifmg,  than  Bacon  or  his 
followers  have  given,  might  not  be  ufeful,  even  to 
phyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  reflect,  in  this  manner,  on  the  fliortnefs 
of  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy  has  been 
fuccefsfully  cultivated ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  conlider 
how  open  to  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter  are, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  regulate  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  we  lhall  neither  be  difpofed  to  wonder, 
that  the  philofophy  of  mind  fliould  ftill  remain  in  its 
infancy,  nor  be  difcouraged  in  our  hopes  concerning 
its  future  progrefs.  The  excellent  models  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid 
exhibit,  give  us  ground  to  expe£t  that  the  time  is  not 
far  diftant,  when  it  fhall  affume  that  rank  which  it  is 
entitled  to  hold  among  the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  if  a diftind 
explanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  objed  5 and 
if  fome  general  rules  Were  laid  down,  with  refpeft  to 
the  proper  method  of  conduding  the  ftudy  of  it.  To 
this  fubjeO:,  however,  which  is  of  fufficient  extent  to 
furnifli  matter  for  a feparate  work,  I cannot  attempt 
to  do  juftice  at  prefent ; and  fhall  therefore  confine 
myfelt  to  the  illuflration  of  a few  fundamental  princi- 
ples, which  it  will  be  of  effential  importance  for  us  to 
keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquiries. 

Upon  a flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and  fo  infinitely 

diverfified, 
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diverfified,  that  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  reduce 
them  to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  a more  accurate  examination,  the  profpeft  clears 
up  ; and  the  phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  firft,  to 
be  too  various  for  our  comprehenfion,  are  found  to  be 
the  refult  of  a comparatively  fmall  number  of  fimple 
and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded principles  of  ' action.  Thefe  faculties  and 
principles  are  the  general  laws  of  our  conftitution,  and 
hold  the  fame  place  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that 
the  general  laws  we  inveftigate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that 
branch  of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the  laws  which 
nature  has  eftabliflied,  are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by 
an  examination  of  fads ; and  in  both  cafes,  a know- 
ledge of  thefe  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  muft  always  terminate  in 
fome  general  fad,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conllitution  of  nature.  After  we 
have  eftabliflied,  for  example,  from  the  aftronomical 
phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
it  may  ftill  be  afked,  whether  this  law  implies  the  con- 
ftant  agency  of  mind  ; and  (upon  the  fuppofition  that 
it  does)  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always 
operates  immediately,  or  by  means  of  fubordinate  in- 
ftruments  ? But  thefe  queftions,  however  curious,  do 
not  fall  under  the  province  of  the  natural  philofopher. 
It  is  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  if  the  univerfality  of  the 
fad  be  admitted. 

The  cafe  is  exadly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy  of 
mind.  When  we  have  once  afcertained  a general 

fad  ; 
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fadt;  fuch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  memory  on 
that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call.  Attention  j it  is 
all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  fcience.  If 
we  proceed  no  farther  than  fadls  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,,  our  conclufions 
will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in  phyfics : but  if 
our  curiofity  leads  us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  by  certain  fuppofed  vibrations,  or 
other  changes,  in  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ; or  to  explain 
memory,  by  means  of  fuppofed  impreflions  and  traces 
in  the  fenforium ; we  evidently  blend  a colledlion  of 
important  and  well-afcertained  truths,  with  principles 
which  reft  wholly  on  conjedture*. 

The 


* There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and 
Matter,  which  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  juft  rules  of  philofophy. 
The  objeft  of  this  is,  to  afcertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  are 
united. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  T believe,  the  firft  who  gave  a diftinft  idea  of 
this  fort  of  fpeculation  ; and  I do  not  know  that  much  progrefs 
has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  a 
variety  of  fubjefts  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illuftrate  its  nature  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  moft  of  thefe  are  in  a high  degree  curious  and 
important.  The  following  lift  comprehends  the  chief  of  thofe  he 
has  mentioned  ; with  the  addition  of  feveral  others,  recommended 
to  the  confideration  of  Philofophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  his  Leftures  on  the  Duties  and  Qua- 
lifications of  a Phyfician. 

I.  The  doftrine  of  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  the  dif- 
ferent fenfes. 


2. 

3- 

4- 


The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthufiafm. 

The  hiftory  of  the  various  circumftances  in  parents,  that  have 


an 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  ftated,  with 
refped  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  curiofity, 
have  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention  of  fpeculative 
men,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  fcience.  In 
none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inattention  produced 
fuch  a variety  of  errors  and  abfurdities,  as  in  the  fcience 
of  mind ; a fubjed  to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fufpeded,  that  the  general  rules  of 
philofophifmg  are  applicable.  The  ftrange  mixture 
of  fad  and  hypothefis,  which  the  greater  part  of  me- 
taphyfical  inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almoft  univerfally 


an  influence  on  conception,  and  the  conftitution  and  charaSers  of 
their  children. 

5.  The  hillory  of  dreams. 

6.  The  hiflory  of  the  laws  of  cuftom  and  habit. 

7.  The  hillory  of  the  cffeas  of  mufic,  and  of  fuch  other  things 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  confequence  of  impreflions 
made  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hillory  of  natural  figns  and  language,  comprehending 
the  doftrine  of  phyfiognomy  and  of  outward  gellure. 

9.  The  hillory  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation. 

To  this  lift  various  other  fubjedls  might  be  added  j particularly, 
the  hillory  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  be 
conneded  with  the  Hate  of  the  body ; and  the  hillory  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter  does 
not  fall  properly  under  the  plan  of  the  following  work  ; in  which 
my  leading  objeft  is  to  afeertain  the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  fo 
far  as  they  can  be  difeovered  by  attention  to  the  fubje£ls  of  our 
own  confeioufnefs ; and  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  explmn  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries,  tending  to  illuftrate 
fome  of  the  fubjeds  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration. 

to 
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to  a belief,  that  it  is  only  a very  faint  and  doubtful 
light,  which  human  reafon  can  ever  expeft  to  throw 
on  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpeculation. 

Befide  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from  which 
the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  con- 
tributed to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  Important  proceed  from 
that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural  to  every  perfon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to 
explain  intelleftual  and  moral  phenomena  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  material  world. 

I before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take  their 
rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  neceffarily 
employed  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of  this  early 
familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myfterious  than  thofe 
of  mind;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have 
advanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter^  when  we 
can  point  out  fome  analogy  between  them  and  the 
former.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circumftance,  that 
we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  language  with 
refpeft  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  exprefs 
its  different  operations,  are  almoft  all  borrowed  from 
the  objefts  of  our  fenfes.  It  muft,  however,  appear 
manifeft,  upon  a very  little  refleflion,  that  as  the 
two  fubjefts  are  effentially  diflina,  and  as.  each  of 
them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analogies  we  are 
pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in 
illuftrating  either;  and  that  it  is  no  lefs  unphilofo- 

phical 
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phical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or 
of  the  alfpciation  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ; than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation,  by  fuppofmg,  as  fome  of  the  ancients 
did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with 
principles  of  motion;  or  to  explain  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  eleftive  attraftions,  by  fuppofmg  the 
fubftances  among  which  they  are  obferved,  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  volition. — The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  in- 
quiries which  form  the  objeft  of  the  following  work ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  as 
one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philofophers  who  have  fpe- 
culated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed 
can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to  guard  againft  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  Des  Cartes’  writings,  there  has  been  a 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a very  remarkable  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  fcience.  One  flriking 
proof  of  this  is,  the  contrafl  between  the  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations  of  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  phi- 
lofophers in  England  at  the  end  of  the  lafl  century, 
and  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  fyflems,  however 
imperfea,  of  the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer 
now  offer  to  the  world,  fuch  conclufions  with  refpea 
to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  two  following 
paffages  from  Locke  and  Ne\\ton  ? “ Habits, 

(fays  Locke,)  “ feem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion,  in 

« the  animal  fpirits,  which,  once  fet  a-going,  continue 

“ in 
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“ in  the  fame  fteps  they  had  been  ufed  to,  which, 
“ by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a fmooth  path.” 
And  Newton  himfelf  has  propofed  the  following 
query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
perceives  external  objedls.  “ Is  not,”  (fays  he,) 
“ the  fenforium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  fen- 
“ tient  fubftance  is  prefent,  and  to  which  the  fen- 
“ fible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 
“ nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by 
“ the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?” — In  the  courfe 
of  the  following  Effays,  I fliall  have  occafion  to 
quote  various  other  palfages  from  later  writers,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  nund,  upon  fmiilar  principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
fmce  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt 
a more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refped  to  fuch 
fubjedls,  they  have  been  obliged  to  Ipend  fo  much 
of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  nibbilh  collefted 
by  their  predeceffors.  This  indeed  was  a prelimi- 
nary ftep,  which  the  ftate  of  the  fcience,  and  the 
conclufions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely 
neceffary;  for,  however,  important  the  pofitive  ad- 
vantages may  be,  which  are  to  be  expefted  from  its 
future  progrefs,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  effential  to 
human  improvement  and  happinefs,  as  a fatisfaftory 
refutation  of  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which  had 
ftruck  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief. 
Such  a rrfutation  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
objea  which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  me- 
taphyhcal  inquiries  j and  to  this  objeft  his  labours 
have  been  direfted  with  fo  much  ability,  candour, 
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and  perfeverance,  that  unlefs  future  fc^ptics  ftiould 
occupy  a ground  very  different  from  that  of  their 
predeceffors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy 
will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifh  being  now  re- 
moved, and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  fuperftrufture.  The  progrefs  which  I have  made 
in  it  is,*  I am  fenfible,  very  inconfiderable ; yet  1 
flatter  myfelf,  that  the  little  I have  done,  will  be 
fufiicient  to  illuflrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy, 
and  to  recommend  the  fubjeds  of  which  I am  to 
treat,  to  the  attention  of  others* 

After  the  remarks  which  I have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I have  flu- 
dioufly  avoided  the  confideration  of  thofe  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and 
their  opponents.  Thefe  controverfies  have,  in  truth, 
no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I 
am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  a fatisfadory  conclufion ; but  fuppofing 
them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts  con- 
cerning the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would 
no  more  affe£t  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they 
would  affe£l  any  of  the  branches  of  -phyfics  j nor 
would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  exiftence  of 
mind,  affed  this  branch  of  fcience,  any  more  than 
the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian,  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  matter,  affed  his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  according  to  the  view  which  I propofe  to  take 
of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  at 
forae  length,  in  the  following  feOion. 
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PART  SECOND. 


SECTION  I. , 

Of 'the  Utility  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

TT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a mutual 
connexion  between  the  different  arts  and  fciences ; 
and  that  the  improvements  which  are  made  in  one 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  frequently  throw  light 
on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a very  remote 
relation.  The  modern  difcoveries  in  aftronomy, 
and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to  bring 
the  art  of  navigation  to  a degree  of  perfedion  for, 
merly  unknown.  The  rapid  progrefs  which  has 

been  lately  made  in  aftronomy,  anatomy,  and  bo, 
tany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  thefe 
Icienees  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments 
of  fcience  and  of  art  mutually  reflet  light  on  each 
ot  er.  It  is  not  always  neceffary  either  for  the  philo^ 
foplier  or  the  artift  to  aim  at  the  acquifition  of  general 
^owledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take  many 

Lit  demon- 
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teritv^h  “’,™7  oo™anefs  and  dex- 
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omcr,  or  a botamft,  though  ignorant  of  optics 
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Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  the  artift ; who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of 
his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a man 
of  fcience,  who  has  confined  his  fludies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of 'knowledge.  That  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  indulge  in  the  courfe  of 
his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to 
every  remarkable  objed  which  falls  under  his  obfer- 
vation;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a fource  of  per- 
petual diffatisfadion  to  his  mind,  till^  it  has  been  fo  far 
gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various 
phenomena,  which  his  profeflional  habits  are  every 

day  prefenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
neded  with  others,  to  which  it  na.turally  direds  Ae 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  in  fpeculation  or_  adion,  are  conneded 
with  that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  hum^  mm 
for  its  objed.  The  powers  of  the  underft^dmg 
are  inflruments  which  all  men  employ  ; and  his  cu- 
riofity  muft  be  fmall  indeed,  who  paffes  throug 
life  in  a total  ignorance  of  faculties,  whic  is  wan  3 
and  neceflities  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and 
which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  The  adive  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combina- 
tos,  give  rife  to  all  the  moral  differences  among 
Hien,  Je  fitted,  in  a ffiU  higher  f ‘hbk^ 

to  intereft  thofe,  who  are  P “ atteT- 

L,  the  charaders  of  others.  The  ^ 
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fulting  from  thefe  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
mind,  are  every  moment  foliciting  our  notice;  and 
open  to  our  examination,  a field  of  difcovery,  as 
inexhauftible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world;  and  exhibiting  not  lefs  flriking  marks  of 
divine  wifdom. 

While  all  the  fciences,  and  all  the  purfuits  of 
life,  have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  in. 
quiries  to  the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  this  laft 
branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no 
other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  ^ 
refleding  and  inquifitive  mind ; and  fomething  in 
the  conclufions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the 
mind  refls  with  peculiar  fatisfa^ion.  Till  once  ouf 
opinions  are  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpea  to  it 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  with  reliLdance,  to  particular 
fcientific  invefligations ; and  on  the  other  hand  a 
general  knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are 
moft  fitted  to  ex^clte  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepares 
us  tor  engaging  jn  other  purfuits  with  more  liberal 
and  comprehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
profecute  them  with  a more  undivided  and  concen- 
trated attention. 

It  IS  not,  however,  merely  as  a fubjeft  of  fpecu- 
lanve  cunofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 

d deferve  a careful  examination.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  expeaed  from  a fuccefsful  analyfts  of  it 
ye  vanous;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance 

cl  w^h  h- 'he  fuc! 
cefs  with  which  the  fubordinate  fciences  have  been 

u ivated,  this,  which  comprehends  the  principles 

^ ? of 
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of  all  of  them,  ftiould  be  ftill  fuffered  to  remain  in 
its  infancy. 

I .fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  a few  of  thefe 
advantages,  beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  moft  important  of  any.;  the  light,  which  a. 
philofophical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  necellhrily  throw,  on  the  fubjeds  of  intellec- 

tual  and  moral  education. 

The  moft  effential  objeds  of  education  are  the 
two  following:  Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  a£hv^ 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greateft 
perfeaion  of  which  they  are  fufceptible ; and,  Se- 
condly,  by  watching  over  the  hnpreffions  and  affo- 
ciations  which  the  mind  receives  m early  hfe,  to  le- 
cure  it  againft  the  influence  of  prevailmg  errors; 
and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  engage  its  prepoffelTmns  on 
the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a philofophical 
analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a fyftematical  plan  can  be 
founded,  for  the  accomplllhment  of  ather  of  thefe 

xfere  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
been  conduaed  in  every  refped  with  ^tenuon  an 
judgment.  Almoft  every  man  of  refleaion  is  c - 
iious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defe& 
in  hk  mental  powers ; and  of  many  mconvenm 
habits  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme- 
died in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvement ; and  the  per. 
fon  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  poffeffed  of  refolution  im 
fteadinefe,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin, 
vanced  years,  a new  courfe  of  education  for  Inm- 
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felf.  The  degree  of  refleftion  and  obfervation,  in- 
deed, which  is  neceflary  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be 
e:^pefted  from  any  one  at  a very  early  period  of 
life,  as  thefe  are  the  laft  powers  of  the  mind  which 
unfold  themfelves  ; but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think 
of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties ; and  much 
progrefs  may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them 
fuccefsfully  to  their  proper  objects,  or  in  obviating 
the  inconveniences  refulting  from  their  imperfedion, 
not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miftakes  of  our  early 
inflrudors,  that  all  our  intelledual  defeds  are  to  be 
afcribed.  There  is  no  profeffion  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf  ; and  which  does  not 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exercifes  and  improves  the  reft.  If  we  wilh,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
pacity, we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  that  employ- 
ment which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular 
fituation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  pro- 
feflional  form  of  a mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened 
particular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his 
trade,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  perfedion  of  our 
animal  nature : neither  is  it  among  men  of  confined 
purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  adive,  that  we  are 
to  exped  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate 
of  cultivation.  A variety  of  exercifes  is  neceffary 
to  prefer ve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty  ; 
and  a variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature 
and  fcience  afford,  added  to  a promifcuous  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  converfation 
and  bufmefs,  is  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  improve- 

^ 3 ment 
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ment  of  the  underftandingi  I acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profeffions,  in  which  a man  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence  ; 
and  in  which  he  vdll  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex- 
cel, the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  one  particular  objeft.  But  fuch  a perfon, 
however  diflinguifhed  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a literary  artifan  ; and  neither  attains  the 
perfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature.  “ That 
“ education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
generous,  which”  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  “ fits  a 
“ man  to  perform  juftly,  fkilfully,  and  magnanimouflvi 
all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
“'of  war*.” 

I hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
obfervatiohS,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcrimate  attention  to  all  the  objefts  of  fpeculation 
and  of  aftiotij  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wifh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfedl-* 
iy  confiflent  with  the  mofl  intenfe  application  to  our 
favourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  inay  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  from  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a particular  pro- 
feffion,  In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refleft  light  on  each  other  ; and  the  gene* 
tal  acquifitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  purfuits, 
tnay  furnifh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecu* 
tion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
* Tractate  of  Education. 

pliffiments 
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pliihments  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a part 
of  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifition  of  them 
will  amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  objeft  of  any  one,  to  become  an 
eminent  metaphyfician,  mathematician,  or  poet  j but 
to  render  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agree- 
able, a refpedable,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety, 
A man  who  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibility  of 
his  touch : but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from 
the  eye  ? ‘ 

It  is  almoft  unnecelTary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  would  be  alTifted  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly  led 
to  take  a comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  parts ; of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and 
fources  of  enjoyment;  and  of  the  effeds  which  are 
produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituations. 
It  is  fuch  a knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 
mind,  that  can  enable  a perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac- 
quifitions  ; and  to  employ  the  moft  effedtual  means  for 
fupplying  his  defers,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  contrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware  ; 
and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 
want  of  proper  exercife. 

If  the  bufmefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underflood,  it  would 
be  lefs  necelfary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direfted  to 
its  proper  objeds,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 

C 4 accurate 
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accurate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  an  account  of  the  moft  important  laws  which  re- 
gulate their  operation ; but  an  explanation  of  the  va- 
rious modifications  and  combinations  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, which  produce  that  diverfity  of  talents,  genius, 
and  charafter,  we  obferve  among  men.  To  inftruct 
youth  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  fciences,  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to 
the  habits  they  acquire  ; and  are  not  careful  in  giving, 
to  all  their  different  faculties^  and  all  their  different 
principles  of  adtion,  a proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abftradfing  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral 
powers,  how  extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufinefs  of 
condufihig  their  intelleftual  improvement!  To  watch 
over  the  affociations  which  they  form  in  their  tender 
years  ; to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental  adivity  ; 
to  rouze  their  curiofity,  and  to  dired  it  to  proper  ob- 
jeds;  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  invention;  to 
cultivate  in  their  minds  a turn  for  fpeculation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferve  their  attention  alive  to  the  ob- 
jeds  around  them ; to  awaken  their  fenfibilities  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a relifhfor 
intelledual  enjoyment thefe  form  but  a part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  education  ; and  yet  the  execution  even  of 
this  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  feldom  falls  to  the  fliare 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  inftrudion  of  youth  is  commonly 

intruded. Nor  will  fuch  a theoretical  knowledge 

of  the  human  mind,  as  I have  now  deferibedi  be  al- 
■ ways  fufficient  in  pradice.  An  uncommon  degree  of 
fagacity  is  frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  charac- 

ters» 
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ters.~In  whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  it^ 
whether  by  original  organifation,  or  by  the  operation 
of  moral  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy ; no  fad  can  be 
more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  differ-<- 
ences  difcernible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to 
that  period  whichj  in  general,  their  intelledual  educa- 
tion commenceSi  There  is,  too,  a certain  hereditary 
charafter  (whether  refulting  from  phyfical  conftitution , 
or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  fituation), 
which  appears  remarkably  in  particular  families.  One 
race,  for  a fuccelTion  of  generations,  is  diftinguilhed  by 
a genius  for  the  abftrad:  fciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in 
vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  tafte  : another  is  no 
lefs  diftinguilhed  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fancy  ; while 
it  appears  incapable  of  patient  attention,  or  of  profound 
refearchi  The  fyftem  of  education  which  is  proper  to 
be  adopted  in  particular  cafes,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  fome  reference  to  thefe  circumftances ; and  to 
be  calculated,  as  much  as  polTible,  to  develope  and  to 
cherifh  thofe  intelle£lual  and  a£live  principles,  in 
which  a natural  deficiency  is  moft  to  be  apprehended. 
Montefquieu,  and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have 
infilled  much  on  the  reference  which  education  and 
laws  Ihould  have  to  climate.  I lhall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  far  their  conclufions  on  this  fubje^l 
are  juft;  but  I am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accom* 
modating,  at  a very  early  period  of  life,  the  education 
of  individuals  to  thofe  particular  turns  of  mind,  tD 
which,  from  hereditary  propenfities,  or  from  moral 

fituation,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  have  a natural 
tendency. 


There 
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There  are  few  fubjeds  more  hackneyed  than  that 
of  education ; and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftill  more  divided.  Nor  is 
this  furprifmg  ; for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated 
concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to 
incidental  queflions  about  the  comparative  advantages 
of  public  or  private  inftrudion,  or  the  utility  of  par- 
ticular languages  or  fciences  ; without  attempting  a 
previous  examination  of  thofe  faculties  and  principles 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  objeft  of  education 
to  improve.  Many  excellent  detached  obfervations, 
indeed,  both  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  are 
to  be  collefted  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authors ; but  I do  not  know,  that  in  any  lan- 
guage an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyfe  and  illuf- 
trate  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay 
a philofophical  foundation  for  their  proper  culture. 

I have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyflematical  a 
plan  of  inflruftion.  The  moft  fuccefsful  and  fplendid 
exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it  has  been 
frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by  individuals, 
in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to 
flioot  up,  wild  and  free ; while,  from  the  moft  care- 
ful and  fldlful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  refults  above 
mediocrity.  I fliall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  any 
difcuflions  with  refpeft  to  the  certainty  of  the  faft  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Suppofmg  the  fa£t  to 
be  completely  eftablifhed,  it  muft  ftill  be  remembered, 
that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply  vigour 
and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  liberality  of  mind  ; and 

that  it  is  defirable  only,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible 

with 
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with  thefe  more  valuable  qualities.  I already  hinted, 
that  there  are  fome  purfuits,  in  which,  as  they  require 
the  exertion  only  of  a fmall  nuniber  of  our  faculties, 
an  individual,  who  has  a natural  turn  for  them,  will 
be  more  likely  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  by  being  fuffered 
to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were 
diftrafted  by  a more  liberal  courfe  of  fludy.  But 
wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found,  they  mull  be 
confideredj  on  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition,  as 
having  facrificed,  to  a certain  degree,  the  perfection 
and  the  happinefs  of  their  nature,  to  the  amufement 
or  inftruCtion  of  others.  It  is,  too,  in  times  of  gene- 
ral darknefs  and  barbarifm,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  originality  of  genius  moft  frequently  appears  : 
and  furely  the  great  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent philofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a fmall  number  of 
individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as  prodigies  in  an 
ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to  difiufe,  as  widely 
as  poflible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  en- 
able the  bulk  of  a people  to  poflefs  all  the  intelleClual 
and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  “ Original  genius”  (fays  Voltaire)  “ oc- 
“ curs  but  feldom  in  a nation  where  the  literary 
“ tafte  is  formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  minds 
“ which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a thick  and 
flourifhing  foreft,  prevent  any  fmgle  individual  from 
“ rearing  his  head  far  above  the  reft.  Where  trad^ 
“ is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a fmall  number  of 
“ over-grown  fortunes  in  the  midft  of  a general  po- 
“ verty:  in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opulence  be- 
“ comes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  pre- 
“ cifely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  much  light,  and 

“ much 
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“ much  cultivation,  in  France,  that  we  are  led  to  com- 
“ plain  of  the  want  of  fuperior  genius.” 

To  what  purpofe,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  all  this 
labour  ? Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man, 
to  be  ultimately  eftimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  • 
his  happinefs  ? And  is  not  our  daily  experience  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his  nature 
has  received  ? — ^Nay,  is  there  not  fome  ground  for  fuf- 
pefting,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the 
w'hole,  a more  enviable  condition,  than  their  more 
enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 

The  truth,  I apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo  far 
as  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always  proper-  . 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  its  powers 
have  attained;  but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe  powers, 
with  a view  to  this  molt  important  of  all  objeCls,  it  is 
effentially  necelTary  that  fuch  a degree  of  attention  be 
bellowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  preferve  them  in  that 
Hate  of  relative  llrength,  which  appears  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  confequence  of  an 
exclufive  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  imagmation, 
the  talle,  the  reafoning  faculty,  or  any  of  the  aCtive 
principles,  it  is  polfible  that  the  pleafures  of  human 
life  may  be  diminilhed,  or  its  pains  increafed ; but  the 
inconveniences  which  are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes, 
are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a partial  and 
injudicious  education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  polfible,  that 
the  poet,  the  metaphyfician,  or  tfie  man  of  talle  and  re- 
finement, may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared 
with  the  vulgar;  jfbr  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment 
of  Providence  with  refpeCl  to  the  lower  orders,  that, 

although 
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although  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be  com- 
pletely unfolded,  the  whole  of  thefe  prmciples  preferve 
among  themfelves,  that  balance  which  is  favourable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a prudent 
and  fteady  condu6t  in  the  limited  fphere  which  is  af- 
figned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than  in  thofe  of 
their  fuperiors,  whofe  education  has  been  conduced 
on  an  erroneous  or  imperfe£t  fyftem : but  all  this,  far 
from  weakening  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  only  ferves  to  demonftrate  how  impoffible  it 
always  will  be,  to  form  a rational  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  without  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
-conftitution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufEcient  to  illuftrate  the  dangerous  confequences 
which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a partial  and  injudi- 
cious cultivation  of  the  rnind ; and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intelleftual  philofophy, 
in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a proper  balance  among  all 
ks  various  faculties,  principles  of  adion,  and  capa- 
cities of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  obfervations 
might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an  accurate 
analyfis  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to  fuggeft 
rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a more 
fuccefsful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purpofes : 
but  this  fubjeft  I fhall  not  profecute  at  prefent,  as  the 
illuftration  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objeds  of  the 
following  work.^That  the  memory,  the  imagination, 
or  the  reafoning  faculty,  are  to  be  inftantly  flrengthr 
ened  in  confequence  of  our  fpeculations  concerning 
Xheir  nature,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  j but  it  is 

furely 
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furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  thefe 
powers,  may  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  rules  for  their  gra- 
dual cultivation ; for  remedying  their  defers,  in  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending  thofe 
limits,  which  nature  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  af- 
figned  them. 

To  how  great  a degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raifed  by 
cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  elFeCts  of 
early,  continued,  and  fyftematical  education,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained,  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  to  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility,  juftify,  perhaps, 
the  mofl  fanguine  views  which  it  is  poffible  for  a phi- 
lofopher  to  form,  with  refpeCt  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fpecies. 

I now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  philofophy 
of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accomplifhing  the  fecond 
object  of  education  ; by  alfifting  us  in  the  m^age- 
ment  of  early  impreffions  and  alfociations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we 
aCt  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  inveftigations* 
but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth, 
upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the  great  prim 
ciples  of  morality,  although  implanted  in  every  heart, 
are  commonly  aided  and  cherifhed,  at  leaft  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftruClors. — All  this 
is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe  otherwife,  fociety  could 
not  fubfift ; for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned  as  they  are  to 
laborious  occupations,  which  are  incompatible  with 
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intelleftual  improvement,  are  perfe6Uy  Incapable  of 
forming  their  own  opinions  on  fome  of  the  moft  im- 
portant fubjefts  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It 
is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation is  perfeO:,  a variety  of  prejudices  mull,  in  this 
way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief ; fo  as  to  acquire 
over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  moft  in- 
controvertible truths.  When  a child  hears,  either  a 
fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  ac- 
tion, recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  fame 
voice  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe  fimple  and  fub- 
lime  leflTons  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  conge- 
nial to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  fu- 
ture life,  it  fhould  find  it  fo  difficult  to  eradicate  pre- 
judices which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  tfie  ef- 

fential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ? If  fuch, 

however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  thofe  orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in 
bodily  labour,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  fhe  meant  to 
impofe  it  as  a double  obligation  on  thofe  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  to  examine,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thofe 
received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with 
morality,  or  with  human  happinefs.  If  the  multitude 
muft  be  led,  it  is  of  confequence,  fiirely,  that  it  fhould 
be  led  by  enlightened  conductors ; by  men  who  are 
able  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  error  ; and  to  draw  the 
line  between  thofe  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or 
falutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are 
really  falutary,)  and  thofe  which  are  hoftile  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 
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In  fuch  a ftate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we  live, 
the  prejudices  of  a moral,  a political,  and  a religious 
nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo  various, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
belief  we  entertain  of  the  moil  facred  and  important 
truths,  that  a great  part  of  the  life  of  a philofopher 
muft  necelfarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  much  to  the  ac-^ 
quifition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  errors 
to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  alfent, 
before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion.  And  imlefs 
he  fubmit  in  this  manner  to  bring  all  his  opinions  to 
the  left  of  a fevere  examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his 
learnmg,  inftead  of  enlightening  the  world,  will 
only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and 
an  additional  authority,  to  eftabliflied  errors.  To  at-, 
tempt  fuch  a ftruggle  againft  early  prejudices,  is,  in- 
deed, the  profelfed  aim  of  all  philofophers ; but  how 
few  are  to  be  found  who  have  force  of  mind  fufficient 
for  accomplifhing  their  objeQ: ; and  who,  in  freeing 
themfelves  from  one  fet  of  errors,  do  not  allow 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  another  ? To  fuc- 
ceed  in  it  completely.  Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have 
thought,  (in  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  palfages  of 
his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expefled 
from  human  frailty.  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis 
“ conftantia  inventus  ell,  ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  im- 
pofuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes  penitus 
abolere,  et  intelledum  abrafum  et  sequum  ad  partL 
cularia,  de  integro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio 
humana,  quam  habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo 
etiam  cafu,  nec  non  ex  puerilibus,  quas  prime 
haufimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quasdam  ell,  et  con- 

“ geries. 
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“ geries.  Quod  fiquis,  astate  matura,  et  fenfibus  in- 
“ tegris,  et  mente  repurgata,  fe  ad  .experientiam,  et 
“ ad  particularia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  melius 
“ fperandum  eft.”  , 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  eftablilhed  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  exa- 
mination alone,  that,  in  an  inquifitive  age  like  the 
prefent,  can  fecure  a philofopher  from  the  danger  of 
unlimited  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the 
complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give  him  a 
tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  intimate  aflb- 
ciation  which  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  fyf- 
tems  of  education,  between  truth  and  error,  had  given 
to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men, 
which  it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  divefted  of 
fuch  an  alliance.  The  cafe  has,  of  late  years,  been 
moft  remarkably  reverfed  : the  .common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  the  growth  of  a more  liberal 
fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  againft  many  of  thofe 
abfurdities,  which  had  fo  long  held  human  reafon  in 
captivity  ; and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  rea- 
fonably  have  been  expefted,  that,  in  the  firft  moments 
of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  Ihould  have  ftop- 
ped  Ihort,  at  the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  re- 
flection, and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  pre- 
fcribed.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  paflTed  far  beyond 
it ; and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  deftroy  prejudices,  they 
have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the 
beft  and  happieft  and  moft  eflential  principles  of  our 
nanire.  Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of 
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education  over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a faaitious  being  ; not  recolkaing, 
that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education  prefuppofes 
certain  original  principles,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies  ; and  that,  as  error  can  only  take  a per- 
manent hold  of  a candid  mind  by  being  grafted  on 
truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradicate  j 
even  the  influence,  which  falfe  and  abfurd  opinions 
occafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  infliead  of  being 
an  argument  for  univerfal  fcepticifm,  is  the  mofl:  deci- 
five  argument  againfl  it ; inafmuch  as  it  fhews,  that 
there  are  fome  truths  fo  incorporated  and  identified 
with  our  nature,  that  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to 
the  abfurdities  and  contradiaions  with  which  we  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  infeparably  conneaed.  The  fceptical 
philofophers,  for  example,  of  the  p*efent  age,  have 
frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  con- 
temptible and  puerile  fuperftitions,  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  creeds  of  fome  of  the  mofl:  enlightened  na- 
tions ; and  which  have  not  only  commanded  the  aflfent, 
but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the  mofl:  accomphftied 
underftandings.  But  thefe  hiftories  of  human  imbe- 
cility are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongefl:  teftimomes  which 
can  be  produced,  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over 
the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  fanaify,  in  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opimon, 
and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  educa- 
tion has  taught  us  to  aflbciate  with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a mark  of  a feeble  mmd, 
will  not  be  difputed ; but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
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unlimited  fcepticifm : on  the  contrary,  we  are  fometimes 
apt  to  afcribe  this  difpofition  to  a more  than  ordinary 
vigour  of  intelleft.  Such  a prejudice  was  bv  no 
means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the  hiftory  of"  mo- 
dern Europe,  when  reafon  firft  began  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  authority;  and  when  it  unqueftionably  re- 
quired a fuperiority  of  vmderftanding,  as  well  as  of  in- 
trepidity, for  an  .individual  to  refift  the  contagion  of 
prevailing  fuperftition.  But  in  the  prefent  age,  in 
which  the  tendency  of  fafliionable  opinions  is  diredly 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  vulgar ; the  philofophical 
creed,  or  the  philofophical  fcepticifm  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an 
emancipation  from  popular  errors,  arifes  from  the 
very  fame  weaknefs  with  the  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude : nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  Rouffeau, 
that  “ He,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
‘‘  has  brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his  early  prin- 
“ ciples  without  difcrimination,  would  probably  have 
“ been  a bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League.’’  In  the 
niidft  of  thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  fafhionable  and 
of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  fuperioritv 
and  the  flrength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  difen, 
tangle  truth  from  error  ; and  to  oppofe  the  clear  con, 
c ufions  of  his  own  unbiaffed  faculties,  to  the  united 
clainours  of  fuperftition,  and  of  falfe  philofophy.-^ 
buch  are  the  men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the 
jg  ts  of  the  world ; to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of 

e multitude,  and  to  imprefs  their  own  charafters  on 
tnat  of  their  age. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak- 
nclfes  I have  now  been  defcribing,  and  enabling  it  to 
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maintain  a fteady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  implicit 
credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  mofl:  impor- 
tant of  all  qualities  is  a fmcere  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  truth  ; which  feldom  fails  to  be  accompanied 
with  a manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclufions  of 
human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a confidence,  united  (as  it 
generally  is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which  forms 
what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  charader ; one 
of  the  rareft  endowments,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  of 
our  fpecies;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the 
mod  effential  for  rendering  a philofopher  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  a bleffing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that  the 
fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  only 
a temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is 
an  evil  of  the  mod  alarming  nature  ; and,  as  it  ex- 
tends, in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  morality, 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  politics,  and  the  con- 
dua  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the 
individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  fociety.  Even 
in  its  mod  inodenfive  form,  when  it  happens  to  'be 
united  with  a peaceable  difpofition  and  a benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effed  of  damping  every 
adive  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that  truth  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculdes  ; and 
doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  defpife  may  not 
be  effential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  we  refolve  to 
abandon  completely  all  fpeculative  inquiries ; and  lu^l- 
fering  ourfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the 
dream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of  fadiionable  man- 
ners, determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  bed  way  we 
can,  with  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  ftiort  paflage 
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through  this  fcene  of  illufions.  But  he  who  thinks 
more  favourably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  reafon  was  given  to  man  to  direct  him  to 
his  duty  and  his  happinefs,  will  defpife  the  fuggeftions 
of  this  timid  philofophy ; and  while  he  is  confcious 
that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of 
truth,  will  reft  alTured  that  their  refult  will  be  equally 
favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  beft  inte- 
refts  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  parti- 
cular effects  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  that  general  dif- 
fufion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art  of  printing  muft 
fooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that  fpirit  of  reforma- 
tion with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjedlure  ; 
but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  abandon  ourfelves  entirely  to  a 
defponding  fcepticifm,  we  muft  hope  and  believe,  that 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon  can  never  be  a fource  of 
permanent  diforder  to  the  world  ; and  that  they  alone 
have  caufe  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  who  are 
led,  by  the  imperfection  of  our  prefent  inftitutions,  to 
feel  themfelves  interefted  in  perpetuating  the  preju- 
dices, and  follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  it 
fufficiently  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  ^ 
and  on  the  other,  from  a tendency  to  unlimited  fcep- 
ticifm ; it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  original  and  univerfal  principles  and  laws  of 
human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  effeifts  of  local 
fituation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe  of  an  individual,  who 
has  received  an  imperfeft  or  erroneous  education,  fuch 
a knowledge  puts  it  in  his  power  to  corred,  to  a cer- 

^ 3 tain 
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tain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits,  and  to  furmount  his 
own  fpeculative  errors  ; it  enables  him  to  be  ufeful,  in 
a much  higher  degree,  to  thofe  whofe  education  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  fuperintending  from  early  in- 
fancy. Such,  and  fo  permanent,  is  the  elfefl:  of  firfb 
impreffions,  on  the  character,  that  although  a philo- 
fopher  may  fudceed,  by  perfeverance,  in  freeing  his 
reafon  from  the  prejudices  with  which  it  was  entan- 
gled, they  will  Hill  retain  fome  hold  of  his  imagination ^ 
and  his  affeftions : and,  therefore,  however  enlightened 
his  underltanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  fpeculationj 
his  philofophical  opinions  will  frequently  lofe  their  in- 
fluence over  his  mind,  in  thofe  very  fituations  in  which 
their  praftical  affillance  is  moll  required  : — when  his 
temper  is  foured  by  misfortune  ; or  when  he  engages 
in  the  purfuits  of  life,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  con- 
tagion of  popular  errors.  His  opinions  are  fupported 
merely  by  fpeculative  arguments  ; and,  inftead  of 
being  connefted  with  any  of  the  aftive  principles  of  his 
nature,  are  counterafted  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the 
moll  powerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the  cafe 
be,  if  education  were  conducted  from  the  beginning 
with  attention  and  judgment?  Were  the  fame  pains 
taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy, 
that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduct  would  not  only  be  jufter  than 
they  are ; but,  in  confequence  of  the  aid  which  they 
would  receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the  fame  direction, ' 
they  would  render  us  happier  in  ourfelves,  and  would 
influence  our  practice  more  powerfully  and  more  ha- 
bitually. There  is  furely  nothing  in  error,  which  is 

more 
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more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  exhibited  feparately,  and  alone  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  it  Ihocks  our  reafon,  and  provokes  our 
ridicule ; and  it  is  only,  (as  I had  occafion  already  to 
remark,)  by  an  alliance  with  truths,  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain  our  affent,  or 
command  our  reverence.  - What  advantages,  then, 
might  be  derived  from  a proper  attention  to  early  im- 
preffions  and  aflbciations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe 
principles  which  are  conneflied  with  human  happinefs  I 
The  long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  in- 
fluence it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry ; 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the'  fuppofition,  that  hu- 
man reafon  is  deftined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  pre- 
judice and  abfurdity,  demonftrates  the  tendency  which 
there  is  to  permanence  in  eftabliflied  opinionSj  and  in 
eftablifhed  inftitutions  ; and  promifes  an  eternal  liabi- 
lity to  true  philofophy,  when  it  Ihall  once  have  ac- 
quired the  afcendant ; and  when  proper  means  fliall  be 
employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a more  perfed  fyftem  of 
education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  that  this  happy  sera 
were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepolTeffions  of  child- 
hood and  youth  were  direded  to  fupport  the  pure  and 
fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.  With  what 
ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would  the  under- 
ftanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  proceed  in  the 
fearch  of  truth ; when,  infliead  of  being  obliged  to 
ftruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  prejudices,  its  office 
was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  philofophical  convic- 
tion, to  impreffions,  which  are  equally  delightful  to 
the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart  1 The  prepof- 
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feffions  of  childhood  would,  through  the  whole  of 
life,  be  gradually  acquiring  ftrength  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge ; and,  in  their  turn,  would 
fortify  the  conclulions  of  our  reafon,  againfl  the  fcep- 
tical  fuggeftions  of  difappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  fuf- 
ceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreffions  ; and 
what  important  and  permanent  effeas  are  produced 
on  the  charaaers,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  by 
the  cafual  affociations  formed  in  childhood  among  the 
various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affeaions,  ^ith  which 
they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  bulinefs  of 
education  not  to  counteraa  this  conftitudon  of  nature, 
but  to  give  it  a proper  direaion : and  the  miferable 
confequences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an  im- 
proper regulation,  only  fhew,  what  an  important  in- 
ftrument  of  human  improvement  it  might  be  rendered, 
in  more  Ikilful  hands.  If  it  be  poffible  to  intereft  the 
imagination  and  the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at 
leaft,  no  lefs  poffible  to  intereft  them  in  favour  of 
truth.  If  it  be  poffible  to  extinguilh  all  the  moft  p- 
nerous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teaching 
us  to  conneft  the  idea  of  them  with  thofe  of  guilt  and 
impiety  *,  it  is  furely  equally  poffible  to  cheriffi^  and 
ftrengthen  them,  by  eftabliffiing  the  natural  alliance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  If  it  be  poffible 
for  the  influence  of  faffiion  to  veil  the  native  deformity 
of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indulgences 
the  appearance  of  fpirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety  ; 
can  we  doubt  of  the  poffibility  of  conneaing,  m the 
tender  mind,  thefe  pleafmg  aflbciations,  v 
that  are  truly  worthy  and  honourable  ? 1 here  are 
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few  men  to  be  found,  among  thofe  who  have  received 
the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  who  do  not  re- 
tain, through  life,  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  claffical  authors 
once  infpired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a fortunate  pre- 
polfelTion,  on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  I fliould 
be  forry  to  counteraft  the  influence.  But  are  there 
not  others  of  equal  importance  to  morality  and  to 
happinefs,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the  fame 
period  of  life,  be  infpired  ? If  the  firR  .conceptions, 
for  example,  which  an  infant  formed  of  the  Deity, 
and  its  firfl:  moral  perceptions,  were  alTociated  with 
the  early  impreflions  produced  on  the  heart  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  poetical  defcrip- 
tion,  thofe  ferious  thoughts  which  are  reforted  to,  by 
molt  men,  merely  as  a fource  of  confolation  in  adver- 
fity ; and  which,  on  that  very  account,  are  frequently 
tinftured  with  fome  degree  of  gloom,  would  recur 
fpontaneoufly  to  the  mind,  in  its  bell  and  happiefl; 
hours ; and  would  infenfibly  blend  themfelves  with  all 
its  pureft  and  mofl;  refined  enjoyments. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions involve  the  greatefl;  variety  of  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, it  is,  I believe,  a common  idea  with  many  refpedl- 
able  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  country,  it  is 
mofl;  prudent  to  condud  the  religious  inftruaion  of 
youth  upon  the  plan  which  is  prefcribed  by  the  na- 
tional eftablifliment ; in  order  that  the  pupil,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs  of  his  mind,  may  either 
Ihake  off,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery, 
or  die  in  the  popular  perfuafion.  This  idea,  I own, 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-founded  and  dang  erous. 

If 
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If  religious  opinions  have,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  happinefs,  and  on  the  con- 
du£t  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to 
refcue  as  many  viflims  as  pofTible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry  ; and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  alternative, 
of  remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a deprefTmg  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  of  being  diftrafted  by  a perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  underftanding  ? It  is  an 

enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe,  can  fave  the  young  philofopher  from  that 
anxiety  and  defpondence,  which  every  man  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has  imbibed  the  popular 
opinions,  mull  neceflarily  experience,  when  he  firfl: 
begins  to  examine  their  foundation ; and,  what  is  of 
ftill  greater  importance,  which  can  fave  him,  during 
life,  from  that  occafional  fcepticifm,  to  which  all  men 
are  liable,  whofe  fyftems  fluctuate  with  the  inequalities 
of  their  fpirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fubjefl;  with  remarking,  that, 
although  in  all  moral  and  religious  fyftems,  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  important  truth  ; and  although  it  is, 
in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  that  errors  and  abfur- 
dities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their  hold  of  the  belief, 
yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  an 
eftablifhed  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas  and  in 
its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
acceffory  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the 
more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe  who  have  adopted  it  in 
childhood,  to  emancipate  themfelves  completely  from 
its  influence  j and,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  at  laft 
fucceed,  the  greater  is  their  danger  of  abandoning, 

along  with  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had 

been 
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been  taught  to  conned  with  them.  The  Roman  ca- 
tholic fyftem  is  Ihaken  off  with  much  greater  difficulty, 
than  thofe  which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches  j 
but  when  it  lofes  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more 
frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepticifm. 
The  caufes  of  this  I may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  affociation  of  ideas. 

I have  now  finiffied  all  that  I think  neceffary  to  off 
fer,  at  prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofophy  of 
/nind  to  the  fubjed  of  education.  To  fome  readers,  I 
am  afraid,  that  what  I have  advanced  on  the  fubjed, 
will  appear  to  border  upon  enthufiafm  ; and  I will  not 
attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the  charge.  I am 
well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative  men 
fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effeds  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  world ; and  I am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  are  inftances  of  individuals,  whofe 
vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to  overcome  every  thing 
that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits : but  I am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare  ; and  that,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life;, 
to  purfue  the  fame  track  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  fituation, 
inftrudion,  and  example. 
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PART  SECOND. 

SECTION  II. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subject. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  on 
the  utility  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
are  of  a very  general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all 
defcriptions  of  men.  Befides,  however,  thefe  more 
obvious  advantages  of  the  ftudy,  there  are  others, 
which,  though  lefs  ftriking,  and  lefs  exteniive  in  their 
application,  are  neverthelefs,  to  fome  particular  claffes 
of  individuals,  of  the  higheft  importance.  Without 
pretending  to  exhauft  the  fubjeft,  I lhall  offer  a few 
detached  obfervations  upon  it,  in  this  feftion. 

I already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  com- 
mon relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
knowledge  bear  to  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only  forms  an 
interefling  objeft  of  curiofity  to  literary  men  of  every 
denomination;  but,  if  fuccefsfully  profecuted,  it  can- 
not  fail  to  furnifh  ufeful  lights  for  direding  their  m- 
quiries ; whatever  the  nature  of  the  fubjeas  may  be, 
which  happen  to  engage  their  attention. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  obfer- 
vation,  it  is  fufficientto  recollea,  that  to  the  philofo- 
phy of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred,  all  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  divifions  and  the  claffifications  of  the 
obieas  of  human  knowledge  ; and  alfo,  all  the 
various  rules,  both  for  the  invefligation,  and  the  com- 
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munication,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views  of  fcience^ 
and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the 
fubjefts  of  a rational  and  ufeful  logic ; a ftudy,  un- 
doubtedly, in  itfelf  of  the  greateft  importance  and 
dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  progrefs  has  hitherto  been 
made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I lhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a few  of 
the  advantages  which  might  be  expeded  to  refult  from 
fuch  a fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

I.  And,  in  the  firfl;  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  of  the  highefl;  importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (in 
fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  to 
exhibit  a precife  and  Heady  idea  of  the  objefts  which 
they  prefent  to  our  inquiry. What  was  the  prin- 

cipal circumftance  which  contributed  to  miflead  the 
ancients,  in  their  phyfical  refearches  ? Was  it  not 
their  confufed  and  wavering  notions  about  the  parti- 
cular clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  bufmefs  to  in- 
veftigate  ? It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were  led  to 
negled  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of  moving 
bodies ; . and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjectures  about 
the  efficient  caufes  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of  thofe 
minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter to  be  animated ; and  that  they  fo  often  blended  the 
hiflory  of  facts,  with  their  metaphyfical  fpeculations. 
In  the  prefent  flate  of  fcience,  indeed,  we  are  not  li- 
able to  fuch  miftakes  in  natural  philofophy  ; but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them. 
In  metaphyfics,  I might  almofl  fay,  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  controverfies.  In  the  celebrated 
difpute,  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long  carried 
t2  on, 
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on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of 
the  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty  arofe 
from  this,  that  philofophers  had  no  precife  notion  of 
the  point  they  wifhed  to  afcertain ; and  now,  that  the 
oontroverfy  has  been  brought  to  a conclulion,  (as  I 
think  all  men  of  candour  muft  confefs  it  to  have  been 
by  Dr.  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that  his  doflrine  on 
the  fubje£t  throws  no  light  whatever,  on  what  was 
generally  underflood  to  be  the  great  objeft  of  inquiry; 

I mean,  on  the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
mind  and  the  material  world  : and,  in  truth,  amounts 
only  to  a precife  defcription  of  the  fa6l,  ftripped  of  all 
hypothefis,  and  Rated  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  give  us 
a diflinfl  view  of  the  infurmountable  limits  which  na- 
ture has  in  this  inflance  prefcribed  to  our  curiofity. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings 
of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  refpecl  to 
fome  metaphyfical  queftions  that  had  been  flarted  on 
the  fubjed  of  vifion ; in  particular,  concerning  the 
caufe  of  our  feeing  objeds  fmgle  with  two  eyes,  and 
our  feeing  objeds  ered,  by  means  of  inverted  images 
on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  prefent 
Rate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of 
philofophical  criticifm  ; I believe,  we  fhould  find,  that 
the  principal  circumRance  which  retards  their  pro- 
grefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiRind  idea,  which  thofe 
who  apply  to  the  Rudy  of  them  have  formed  to  them- 
felves  of  the  objeds  of  their  refearches.  Were  thefe 
objeds  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  of 
inquiry  for  attaining  them  illuRrated  by  a few  unex- 
ceptionable models,  writers  of  inferior  genius  would 

be 
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be  enabled  to  employ  their  induftry  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage j and  would  be  prevented  from  adding  to  that 
rubbilh,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ill-diredled  in- 
genuity of  our  predecelTors,  obftrufts  our  progrefs  in 
the  purfuit  of  truth. 

As  a philofophical  fyllem  of  logic  would  affift  us  in 
our  particular  fcientific  inveftigations,  by  keeping 
fteadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  objedls  of  human 
curiofity ; fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which 
they  all  ftand  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  which 
they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  common  aim, 
the  advancement  of  human  happinefs,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  induftry  and  genius  to  inquiries 
which  are  of  real  praftical  utility ; and  would  com- 
municate a dignity  to  the  moft  fubordinate  purfuits, 
which  are  in  any  refpedl  fubfervient  to  fo  important  a 
purpofe.  When  our  views  are  limited  to  one  particu- 
lar fcience,  to  which  we  have  been' led  to  devote  our- 
felves  by  tafte  or  by  accident,  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies 
refembles  the  progrefs  of  a traveller  through  an  un- 
explored country ; whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to 
place,  are  determined  merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occa- 
fional  curiofity  ; and  whofe  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion mull  necelfarily  be  limited  to  the  objefts  which  ac- 
cidentally prefent  themfelves  to.  his  notice.  It  is  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnifhing 
us  with  a general  map  of  the  field  of  human  Icnow- 
ledge,  can  enable  us  to  proceed  with  fteadinefs,  and  in 
an  ufeful  direftion ; and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity, 
and  ammates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the 
various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  condud  us  to 
thofe  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wander 

over 
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over  the  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fcience.  Lord 
Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  different  departments  of  ftudy  ; and 
who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  claffes  of  literary  men,  the 
great  end  to  which  their  labours  fhould  confpire  ; the 
multiplication  of  the  fources  of  human  enjoyment,  and 
the  extenfion  of  man’s  dominion  over  nature.  Had 
this  objed  been  kept  fleadily  in  view  by  his  followers, 
their  difcoveries,  numerous  and  important  as  they 
have  been,  would  have  advanced  with  ftill  greater 
rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a much  more  extenfive 
influence  on  the  praftical  arts  of  life*. 

From  fuch  a fyflem  of  logic,  too,  important  affift- 
ance  might  be  expeOied,  for  reforming  the  eftablifhed 
plan  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  refleO;  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried 
on,  in  mofl,  perhaps,  I might  fay,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  ; and  that,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light 
and  liberality,  the  intelleftual  and  moral  charafters  of 
youth  fhould  continue  to  be  formed  on  a plan  devifed 
by  men  who  were  not  only  ftrangers,to  the  bufmefs 
of  the  world,  but  who  felt  themfelves  interefled  in  op- 
pofmg  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge.  - 

* Omnium  autem  gravifTimus  error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doc- 
trinarum  line  confiftit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  fcientiam,  alii  ex 
infita  curiofitate  et  irrequieta  ; alii  animi  caufa  et  deleftatioms,  alu 
exiftimationis  gratia  ; alii  contentionis  ergo,  atque  ut  m difleiendo 
fuperiorcs  fint : plerique  propter  lucrum  et  vidum  : pauciffimi,  ut 
donum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  ufus  humani  generis  impeadant. 

Hoc  enim  illud  eft,  quod  revera  dodrinam  atque  artcs  conde- 

eoraret,  et  attolleret,  ft  contemplatio,  ct  adio,  ardiore  quam  ad- 
liuc  vinculo  copularentur.  De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i. 
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For  accompliftiing  a reformation  in  the  plan  of  aca- 
demical fludy,  on  rational  and  fyftematical  principles, 
it  is  necelTary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  different  branches  of  literature,  and 
the  different  arts  and  fciences,  ftand  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  praftical  purpofes  of  life : and  fecondly,  to 
confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in  order 
to  determine  the  arrangement,  beft  fitted  for  unfold- 
ing and  maturing  its  faculties.  Many  valuable  hints 
towards  fuch  a work  may  be  coJleded  from  Lord  Ba- 
con’s writings. 

II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a rational 
fyftem  of  logic  (as  I had  occafion  already  to  obferve) 
ought  to  be;  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigation 
which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fciences. 

In  all  of  thefe,  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inftruments  with  which  we  operate ; and  without 
a previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  impoffible 
to  employ  them  to  the  befl  advantage.  In  every  ex- 
ercife  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers, 
there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind  ; and  when  once  thefe  laws  are  afcertained, 
they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to  mvent,  for  the  fu- 
ture, with  more  fyftem,  and  with  a greater  certainty 
of  fuccels.-— In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known, 
how  much  time  and  ingenuity  are  mifapplied,  by  thofe 
who  acquire  their  practical  fkill,  by  their  orsm  trials, 
undirefted  by  the  precepts  or  example  of  others. 
What  we  call  the  rules  of  an  art,  are  merely  a collec- 
tion of  general  obfervations,  fuggefted  by  long  expe- 
nence,  with  refpea:  to  the  moft  compendious  and  ef- 
fcawal  means  of  performing  every  different  ftep  of  the 
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procefles  which  the  art  involves.  In  confequence  of 
inch  rules,  the  artifl;  is  enabled  to  command  the  fame 
fuccefs  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  the  unlkilled 
workman  mull  truft  to  a happy  combination  of  acci- 
dental circumftances ; the  mifapplications,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race  are  faved  to  the  next  j and  the  ac- 
quifition  of  praftical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by  confimng 

its  exertions  to  one  direfliion. The  analogy  is  per- 

fed,  in  thofe  procefles  which  are  purely  intelleftual ; 
and  to  regulate  which,  is  the  great  obje6;  of  logic.  In 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to 
direft  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural 
fagacity,  niuch  time  and  ingenuity  muft  inevitably  be 
thrown  away,  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation,  the  number  of  thefe 
mifapplications  will  diminifli ; and  the  power  of  inven- 
tion will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainty 
and  fteadinefs  to  its  objea.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as 
the  aids,  which  the  underftanding  derives  from  ex- 
perience, are  feldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  de- 
fcribed  in  words,  every  fucceeding  inquirer  finds  him- 
felf,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  pur- 
fuits,  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  fame  difadvantages 
which  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  predeceffors. 
If  the  more  important  praaical  rules,  wliich  habits  of 
invefligation  fuggefl:  to  individuals,  were  diligently 
preferved,  each  generation  would  be  placed  in  circum- 
ftances more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  preced- 
ing ; and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  inftead  of  cramp- 
ing  original  genius,  would  affift  and  direa  its  exer- 
tions. In  the  infancy  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range 

may 
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may  be  more  unbounded,  and  its  accidental  excurfions 
may  excite  more  aftonilhment,  than  in  a cultivated 
and  enlightened  age  5 but  it  is  only  in  fuch  an  age^ 
that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded 
on  the  experience  of  our  predeceffors,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement 
of  fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  : 
“ Certo  fciant  homines,  artes  inveniendi  folidas  et 

veras  adolefcere  et  incrementa  fumere  cum  ipfis  in- 
“ vends.” 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fcientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how  much 
the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  affifted,  by  the 
ufe  of  tools  and  inftruments.  Is  it  not  poffible  to  de- 
vife,  iix  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  intelle(ftual 
faculties  ? 

That  fuch  a query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  ap- 
pears from  the  wonderful  effeds  of  algebra  (which  is 
precifely  fuch  an  inftrument  of  thought,  as  I have 
been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modern  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
poffible  to  realife  a project  which  Leibnitz  has  fome- 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a ftmilar  contrivance 
into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I ffiall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine ; but  that  this  idea  has  at  leaft 
fome  plautibility,  muft,  I think,  be  evident  to  thofe 
who  have  reflefted  on  the  nature  of  the  general  terms 
which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage; and  which,  may  be  confidered  as  one  fpecies 
of  mftrumental  aid,  which  art  has  difcovered  to  our 
mtelleaual  powers.  From  the  obfervations  which  I 
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cLm  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that,  without 
general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  muft  neceffarily  have 
been  limited  to  particulars ; and,  confequently,  it  is 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  philofopher  is  en- 
abled to  fpeculate  concerning  claffes  of  objeas,  with 
the  fanie  facility  with  which  the  favage  or  the  peafant 
fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of  which  they 
are  cortipofed.  The  technical  terms,  in  the  different 
fcienceS,  render  the  appropriated  language  of  philofo- 
phy  a ftill  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought, 
than  thofe  languages  which  have  originated  from  po- 
pular ufe ; and  in  proportion  as  thefe  techmcal  terms 
improve  in  point  of  precifion  and  comprehenfivenefs, 
they  will  contribute  to  render  our  intelleaual  progrefs 
more  certain  and  more  rapid.  “ While  engaged 
(fays  Mr.  Lavoifier)  “ in  the  compofition  of jny  Ek- 
« mentsof  Chemiftry,  I perceived,  better  than  I had 
« ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  obfervation  of 
“ Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium 
of  words ; and  that  languages  are  true  analytical 
.<  methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes  of 
«<  expreffion,  is  the  moll  Ample,  the  moll  ex-aS, 
« and  the  bell  adapted  to  its  purpofe,  is,  at  the 
“ fame  time,  a language  and  an  analytical  metho  . 

“ The  art  of  reafoning  is  “ '“l 

..  guage  well  arranged.”  The  mlluence  which  thrfe 
ve^  enlightened  and  phUofophical  views  have  aliea^ 
had  on  the  doarines  of  chetuillry,  cannot  fail  to  be 

known  to  moft  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  far  as  they  re 
the  poflibili^  of  roi>f«"ng  mvennyb 

JoweJ  bylw  inllrumental  aids,  may  perhaps^a^ 
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pear  to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory ; but  this 
objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  I have  of- 
fered on  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  method. — To 
thejuflnefsof  thefe,  the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience  bears 
tellimony ; but  more  efpecially,  the  hiftories  of  Phyfics 
and  of  pure  Geometry ; which  afford  fo  remarkable  an 
illuftration  of  the  general  doftrine,  as  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  be  fatisfadtory,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  moft  dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  art  in  diredling  the  exer- 
tions of  genius. 

With  refpedt  to  the  former,  it  is  fufficient  to  men- 
tion the  wonderful  effedls  which  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  progrefs. 
The  phifofophers,  who  flourifhed  before  his  time, 
were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  fucceffors, 
either  in  genius  or  induftry : but  their  plan  of  invefti- 
gation  was  erroneous  ; and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced only  a chaos  of  fidlions  and  abfurdities.  The 
illuftrations  which  his  works  contain,  of  the  method 
of  indudlion,  general  as  the  terms  are,  in  which  they 
are  expreffed,  have  gradually  turned  the  attention  of 
the  moderns  to  the  rules  of  philofophifmg ; and  have  - 
led  the  way  to  thofe  important  and  fublime  difcoveries 
in  phyfics,  which  refledt  fo  much  honour  on  ff  p pre- 
fent  age. 

The  rules  of  philofophifmg,  however,  even  in  phy^ 
fics,  have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a fufficient 
degree  ofprecifion,  minutenefs,  or  method  j nor  have 
they  ever  been  ftated  and  illuflrated  in  fo  clear  and 
popular  a manner,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is ; that 
the  greater  part  of  phyfical  inquirers  have  derived  what 

^ 3 know- 
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knowledge  of  them  they  poflefs,  rather  from  an  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  models  of  inveftigation,  which  the 
writings  of  Newton  exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  fpe- 
culations  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  his  commentators : and, 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  incapacity  of  moft  people  for  ab* 
ftraft  reafoning,  that  I am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the 
rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a perfectly  complete 
and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  ftill  be  expedient 
to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  Undents,  rather  by 
examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illuf. 
trate  and  to  methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs  ; 
for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original 
and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  fufficient 
to  eftablifh  a ftandard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet, 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  was  encouraged  and 
led  by  the  light  of  Bacon’s  philofophy. 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  analyfn^  affords  an  additional  illuflration  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fcientific  invention. 
To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigation, 
they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  preparatory  books ; 
and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in  the  pradtice  of  it, 
(or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a dvxXvrmrt)  as  of 

much  more  value,  than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  fcience*.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known,  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  with 
geometrical  inveftigations,  that  although  it  may  be 
poflible  for  a perfon,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  me- 
thod of  analyfts,  to  ftumble  accidentally  on  a folution, 

♦ £r»  TO  ^viixfjLtv  xixXvTutw  xT»w«er6at, 
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or  on  a demonftration ; yet  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to 
poflefs  a juft  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  me- 
thod brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a level 
with  each  other,  than  they  would  be  otherwife : not 
that  it  is  poflible,  by  any  rules,  to  fuperfede,  entirely, 
ingenuity  and  addrefs ; but,  becaufe,  in  confequence 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the  method 
proceeds,  experience  communicates  a certain  dexterity 
in  the  ufe  of  it ; which  muft  in  time  give  to  a very 
ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a fuperiority,  on  the 
whole,  to  the*greateft  natural  ingenuity,  unaflifted  by 
rule  *. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  I believe,  I may  add,  that 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to 
facilitate  mathematical  invention,  many  rules  ftill  re- 
main to  be  fuggefted,  which  might  be  of  important 
ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  ‘A  variety  of  fuch  occur 
to  every  experienced  mathematician,  in  the  eourfe  of 

* « Mathematica  multi  fciunt,  mathefin  pauci.  Aliud  eft  enim 
nofle  propofitiones  aliquot,  et  nonnullas  ex  iis  obvias  elicere,  cafu 
potius  quam  ccrta  aliqua  difcurrendi  norma,  aliud  fcientias  ipfius 
naturam  ac  indolem  perfpeftam  haber^,  in ' ejus  fe  adyta  penetrare, 
et  ab  univerfalibus  inftruftum  efle  prajceptis,  quibus  theoremata  ac 
problematk  innumera  excogitandi,  eademque  demonftrandi  facilitas 
comparetur.  Ut  enim  piftorum  vulgus  prototypon  faepe  Tsepius 
exprimendo,  quendam  pingendi  ufum,  nullam  vero  piftorias  artis 
quam  optioa  fuggerit  fcientiam  adquirit,  ita  multi,  ledis  Euclidis 
et  aliorum  geometrarum  libris,  eorum  imkatfone  fingere  propofi. 
tiones  aliquasac  demonftrare  folent,  ipfam  tamen  fecretiffimam  dif. 
ficihorum  theorematum  ac  problematum  folvendi  methodum  prorfus 
Ignorant.’  — Joanms  de  la  Faille  Theoremata  de  Centro  Gravitatis, 
in  pradat — Antwerpijc,  1632. 

^ 4 his 
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his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in  words  ; and  it 
would  plainly  have  faved  him  much  expence  of  time 
and  thought,  befide  enabling  him  to  conduct  his  re- 
fearches  on  a more  regular  plan,  if  he  had  been  taught 
them  fyftematically  at  the  commencement  of  his  ftudies. 
The  more  varied,  abftrufe,  and  general  inveftigations 
of  the  moderns.  Hand  in  need,  in  a much  greater  de- 
gree, of  the  guidance  of  philofophical  principles  ; not 
only  for  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  (kill,  our  parti- 
cular refearches,  but  for  direfting  us  to  the  different 
methods  of  reafoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  re- 
courfe  on  different  occafions.  A colleftion  of  fuch 
rules  would  form,  what  might  be  called  with  pro- 
priety, the  logic  of  mathematics  ; and  would  probably 
contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  mathematical  learn- 
ing is  fubfervient. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  conducing  phyfical  and 
mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thofe  which  re- 
late to  the  lafl  of  thefe  fubjefts,  will  not  apply  literally 
to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  or  politics  ; 
becaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafonings  always  con- 
fift  of  a comparatively  fmall  number  of  intermediate 
fteps ; and  the  obftacles  which  retard  our  progrefs,  do 
not,  as  in  mathematics,  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  media  of  comparifon  among  our  ideas.  Not, 
that  thefe  obftacles  are  lefs  real,  or  more  eafily  fur- 
mounted  : on  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  require  a ftill 
rarer  combination  of  talents  to  furmount  them ; for 
how  fmall  is  the  number  of  individuals,  who  are 

qualified 
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qualified  to  think  juftly  on  metaphyfical,  moral,  or 
political  fubjefts  ; in  comparifon  of  thofe,  who  may 
be  trained  by  pradice  to  follow  the  longeft  procelfes 
of  mathematical  reafoning.  From  what  thefe  obftacles 
arife,  I ihall  not  inquire  particularly  at  prefent.  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the 
imperfedions  of  language  ; to  the  difficulty  of  annex- 
ing precife  and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words ; to  the  dif- 
ficulty, in  fome  cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjeds  of 
our  reafoning ; and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and 
keeping  in  view,  ail  the  various  circumflances  upon 
which  our  judgment  ought  to  proceed  ; and  above  all, 
to  the  prejudices  which  early  impreffions  and  affocia- 
tions  create,  to  warp  our  opinions.  — To  illuftrate 
thefe  fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  affeded  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moft  effedual  means  for  guarding  againft  them,  would 
form  another  very  interefting  article,  in  a philofophical 
fyftem  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  fciaices,  has  been  as  much  ne- 
gleded  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  invefti- 
gation  and  dilcovery  j and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no 
undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  affiftance  is  more 
indifpenfably  requifite.  The  firft  principles  of  all  the 
fciences  are  intimately  conneded  with  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind  j and  it  is  the  province  of  the  lo- 
gician, to  ftate  thefe  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  lay  a 
folid  foundation  for  the  fuperftrudures  which  others 
are  to  rear. — It  is  in  ftating  fuch  principles,  accord- 
ingly, that  elementary  writers  are  chiefly  apt  to  fail. 
How  unfatisfadory,  for  example,  are  the  introdudory 

chapters 
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chapters  in  moft  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy ; not  in 
confequenc^  of  any  defeft  of  phyfical  or  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence 
of  a want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
and  to  the  general  rules  of  juft  reafoning  ! The  fame 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the 
elementary  principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are 
commonly  exhibited  ; and,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  this 
want  of  order,  among  the  firft  ideas  which  they  pre- 
fent  to  the, 'mind,  is  a more  powerful  obftacle  to  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I {hall  only  obferve  farthejr,  with  refpedt  to  the  uti- 
lity of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  fome 
arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intelledtual  fa- 
culties as  inftruments,  but  operate  on  the  mind  as  a 
fubjed  ; fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who  aim  at  excellence 
m fuch  purfuits,  the  ftudies  I have  now  been  recom- 
mending are,  in  a more  peculiar  manner,  interefting 
and  important.  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  eloquence, 
and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,,  our  fuccefs  depends  on 
the  fkill  with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of 
our  genius  to  the  human  frame ; and  it  is  only  on  a 
philofophical  analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a folid  founda- 
tion can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improvement.  ^ Man, 
too,  is  the  fubjed  on  which  the  pradical  moralift  and 
the  enlightened  ftatefman  have  to  operate.  Of  the 
former,  it  is  the  profeffed  objed  to  en^ge  the  attention 
of  individuals  to  their  o^m  beft  intereft : and  to 
allure  them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  con- 
fideration  that  can  influence  the  underftandmg,  the 
imagination,  or  the  heart.  To  the  latter  is  affigned 

the  fublimer  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions 
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tions  of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  human  af- 
fairs; to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  polTible, 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  focial 
union  ; and,  by  a careful  ftudy  of  the  conftitution  of 
man,  and  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
to  modify  the  political  order,  -in  fuch  a manner  as 
may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to  thofe  principles 
of  intelleftual  and  moral  improvement,  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I am  very  fenfible,  that  the  uti- 
lity of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion  by 
philofophers  of  note  ; and  that  many  plaufible  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  derived 
from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts,  in  compari- 
fori  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  merely  by  un- 
tutored genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
I know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that 
rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more  harm  than  good  ; 
and  have  mifled,  inftead  of  directing,  the  natural  ex- 
ertions of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  fuch  inftances,  in 
which  philofophical  principles  have  failed  in  producing 
their  intended  effeft,  I will  venture  to  aflert,  that  they 
have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence  of  errors,  which 
were  accidentally' blended  with  them;  or,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  polTefllng  only  that  flight  and  partial 
influence  over  the  genius,  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
range its  previoufly  acquired  habits  ; without  regulat- 
ing its  operations,  upon  a fyftematical  plan,  with 
fteadinefs  and  efiicacy.  In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  there  is  a certain  degree  of  Ikill, 
which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutored  powers,  aided 

by 
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by  imitation ; and  this  ikill,  inftead  of  being  perfected 
by  rules,  may,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminilhed  or 
deftroyed,  if  thefe  rules  are  partially  and  imperfectly 
apprehended  ; or  even  if  they  are  not  fo  familiarized 
to  the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uni- 
formly and  habitually.  In  the  cafe  of  a mufical  per- 
former, who  has  learnt  his  art  merely  by  the  ear, 
the  firft  effefts  of  fyftematical  inftruftion  are,  I belieye, 
always  unfavourable.  The  effedt  is  the  fame,  of  the 
rules  of  elocution,  when  firft  communicated  to  one 
who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafte  and  good  fenfe, 
a tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading.  But  it  does 
jxot  follow  from  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules 
are  ufelefs.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite  eafe 
and  grace  with  correftnefs,  and  to  preferve  the  felicities 
of  original  genius,  amidft  thofe  reftraints  which  may 
give  them  an  ufeful  direction,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
acquifitions  of  education  fhould,  by  long  and  early 
habits,  be  rendered,  in  fome  meafure,  a fecond  nature. 
-«^The  fame  obfervations  will  be  found  to  apply, 
with  very  flight  alterations,  to  arts  of  more  ferious  im- 
portance..— In  the  art  of  legiflation,  for  example,  there 
is  a certain  degree  of  Ikill,  which  may  be  acquired 
merely  from  the  routine  of  bufinefs  ^ and  when  once 
a politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among 
the  details  of  office,  a partial  ftudy  of  general  prin- 
ciples will  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  him  aftray, 
than  to  enlighten  his  condua.  But  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a fciencc  of  legiflation,  which  the  details  of  office, 
and  the  intrigues  of  popular  aflemblies,  will  never 
communicate  ; a fcience,  of  which  the  principles  muft 
be  fought  for  in  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  aiid 
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in  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  courfe  of  hu* 
man  affairs;  and  which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  philofophy  fhould  be  enabled 
to  affume  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent, combined  with  the  pafTions  and  caprices  of  a 
few  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
perfed  and  happy  forms  of  fociety,  than  have  yet  been 
realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  , 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  illuftrate,  . 
a few  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It  will 
not,  however,  I flatter  myfelf,  be  fuppofed  by  any  of 
my  readers,  that  I mean  to  attempt  a fyftematical 
work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  fubjefts  I have  now  men- 
tioned; the  moft  limited  of  which,  would  furnifli 
matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I have  aimed  at, 
has  been,  to  give,  in  the  firft  place,  as  diftind  and 
complete  an  analyfis  as  I could,  of  the  principles,  both 
intelleftual  and  aftive,  of  our  nature;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  to  illuftrate,  as  I proceed,  the  applica- 
tion of  thefe  general  laws  of  the  human  conftitution, 
to  the  different  claffes  of  phenomena  which  refult  from 
them.  In  the  feleftion  of  thefe  phenomena,  although 
I have  fometimes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curiofity 
of  the  moment,  or  the  accidental  courfe  of  my  own 
ftudies  ; yet,  I have  had  it  in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as 
poffible,  the  nature  of  my  fpeculations,  in  order  to 
fliow  how  numerous  and  different  the  applications  are, 
of  which  this  philofophy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  I hope,  be  objeded  to  me,  that  I have  been 
guilty  of  a blameable  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of 

9 my 
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my  work,  till  it  be  confidered  how  far  fuch  a violation 
was  ufeful  for  accomplifliing  the  purpofes  for  which  I 
write.  One  fpecies  of  unity,  I am  willing  to  believe, 
an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it : I mean, 
that  uniformity  of  thought  and  defign,  “ which”  (as 
Butler  well  remarks,)  “ we  may  always  expefl:  to 
“ meet  with  in  the  compofitions  of  the  fame  author, 
^ when  he  writes  w'ith  fimplicity,  and  in  earneft.” 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Of  the  Powers  of  External  Perception. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Theories  nuhich  have  been  formed  by  PhilofopherSf  to  ex- 
plain the  Manner  in  ’which  the  Mind  perceives  external 
ObjeBs. 

A MONO  the  various  phenomena  which  the  hu- 
man  mind  prefents  to  our  view,  there  is  none 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  our  won- 
der, than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  fentient,  thinking,  and  aftive  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objefts  with  which  we 
are  furrounded.  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of  man- 

kind 
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kind  may  be  difpofed  to  attend  to  1‘uch  inquiries, 
there  is  fcarcely  a perfon  to  be  found,  who  has  not 
occafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myfterious 
influence,  which  the  will  poflelTes  over  the  members 
of  the  body  *,  and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception, 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a fort  of  infpiration,  of 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pafs  the 
period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curiofity 
excited  by  this  incomprehenfible  communication  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  For  my  own  part,  at  leaft, 

I cannot  recoiled  the  date  of  my  earlieft  fpeculations 
on  the  fubjed. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  eflfay ; and  even 
with  refped  to  thefe,  all  that  I propofe  is,  to  oflfer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  common  miftakes 
concerning  them,  as  may  be  mofl;  likely  to  miflead 
us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
wifh  to  confider  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
fatisfadion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
-would  be  direded,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy- 
ment we  receive  by  it ; the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ; and 
above  all,  the  intercourfe  it  enables  us  to  mamt^ 
with  the  more  diftant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  fail 
to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  moft  care- 
lefe  obferver,  a pre-eminence  over  all  our  other  per- 
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ceptive  faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  various  theo- 
ries, which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  our  fenfes,  have  a more  immediate  reference 
to  that  of  feeing  ; and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphyfical  language,  concerning  perception  in  ge- 
neral, appears  evidently,  from  its  etymology,  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  vifion.  Even 
when  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at  moft 
amufe  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  precife  know- 
ledge ; but,  when  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  it  is  al- 
together abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs,  to  confider  parti- 
cularly, the  different  hypothefes  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced upon  this  fubjeft.  To  all  of  them,  I appre- 
hend, the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found  appli- 
cable: Firft,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their 
authors  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general  max- 
ims of  philofophifing,  borrowed  from  phyfics ; and, 
fecondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indif- 
tin£l,  but  deep-rooted,  conviftion,  of  the  immateri- 
ality of  the  foul  j which,  although  not  precife  enough 
to  point  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was 
yet  fufficiently  ftrong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  ab- 
furdity of  their  theories  as  far  as  poflible  out  of  view 
by  allufions  to  thofe  phyfical  fads,  in  which  the  dil 
tmftive  properties  of  matter  are  the  leaft  grofsly  and 
palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation.  To  the  former 
of  thefe  circumftances,  is  to  be  afcribed,  the  general 
principle,  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of  per- 
ception proceed ; that,  in  order  to  explain  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  mind  and  diftant  objeds,  it  is  ne- 

^ ceffary 
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ceffary  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  fomething  inter- 
mediate, by  which  its  perceptions  are  produced ; to 
the  latter,  the  various  metaphorical  expreffions  of 
ideas,  /peeks,  forms,  Jhadows,  phantafms,  images ; 
which,  while  they  amufed  the  fancy  with  fome  re- 
mote analogies  to  the  objefts  of  our  fenfes,  did  not 
direftly  revolt  our  reafon,  by  prefenting  to  us  any  of 
the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

“ It  was  the  doftrine  of  Aristotle,  (fays  Dr. 

“ Reid),  that  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  external 
“ material  objefts  themfelves,  they  receive  their  fpe- 
“ cies  ; that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the 
matter  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal,  with- 
“ out  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms, 
« impreffed  upon  the  fenfes,  are  c2\\ed.fenfiblefpecies  ; 
« and  are  the  objeds  only  of  the  fenfitive  part  of 
« the  mind : but  by  various,  internal  powers,  they 
« are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  to  be- 
« come  objefts  of  memory  and  imagination;  and, 
« at  laft,  of  pure  intelledion.  When  they  are  ob- 
“ ieds  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the 
« name  of  phantafms.  When,  by  farther  refinement, 
« and  being  ftripped  of  their  particularities,  they  be- 
« come  obieas  of  fcience,  they  are  called  mtelltgtble 
“ fpecks  : fo  that  every  immediate  objed,  whether  o 
« fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  ofreafonmg, 

muft  be  fome  phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind 

it  itfelf. 

“ The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool- 
“ men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory ; which 
“ the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with 
« an  appearance  of  referve.  They  entered 
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“ difquifitions  with  regard  to  the  fenfible  fpecies, 
“ what  kind  of  things  they  are  j how  they  are  fent 
“ forth  by  the  objedt,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the 
“ fenfes ; how  they  are  preferved,  and  refined  by 
“ various  agents,  called  internal  fenfes,  concerning 
the  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had  many 
“ controverfies 

The  Platonilts,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great 
doftrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objeds  of 
human  underftanding  enter  at  firfl;  by  the  fenfes; 
and  maintained,  that  there  exift  eternal  and  immu- 
table ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of  fenfe, 
and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed ; yet  ap- 
pear^  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  external  objedls  are  per- 
ceived. This,  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  filence 
of  Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  himfelf  and 
his  mafter  upon  this  point ; and  partly  from  a paffage 
in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato’s  Republic  ; in  which  he 
compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  perception,  to 
that  of  a perfon  in  a cave,  who  fees  not  external  ob- 
jefts  themfelvee,  but  only  their  fhadows  f. 

Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr. 
Reid,)  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of 
“ the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuc- 
reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
objedls,  by  a fimilitude  very  much  refembling  that 

“ a Methinks,”  fays  he,  « the  under- 

itanding  is  not  much  unlike  a clofet,  wholly  ffiut 

* Effays  on  the  Intelledlual  Powers  of  Man,  p 2 c 

t Ibid.  p.  99. 
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from  light,  with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to 
let  in  external  vifiblerefemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
« without.  Would  the  piftures  coming  into  fuch  a 
dark  room  but  flay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to 
be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  re- 
femble  the  underftanding  of  a man,  in  reference 
to  all  obieds  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them 
“ Plato’s  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke  s dark 
« clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the  fy Hems 
« of  perceptions  that  have  been  invented : for  they 
« all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objedi  - 
immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  objeds  of 
perception,  are  only  certain  ftiadows  of  the  external 
“ obieds.  Thofe  fhadows,  or  images,  which  we  im- 
« mediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called>^- 
« des,  forms,  phantafms.  Since  the  time  o es 
« Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called t , 

« and  by  Mr.  Hume,  imprejfons.  But  all  philofo- 
« phers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  m this, 
« that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objeds  imme- 
diately;  and  that  the  immediate  objed  of  percep- 
« tion  mull  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  min^ . 

'the  whole.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  “ that  in  their  fenti- 
« ments  concerning  perception,  there 
« formity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubjeds  of 

‘‘  nhftrufe  a nature  t.’ 

Thrvery  fcorl  and  imperfea  vie«  we  have  now 
taken  of  the  common  theories  of  percepuon  ts  al- 
moll  fuffident,  without  any  commentary,  to  eftab 

# Locke  on  Human  Underaanding.  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  J i7- 

XT  rm  i Reid,  p.  I10> 

i See  Note  [B].  + 
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the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  formerly 
made ; for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a fuppofi- 
tion,  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics,  that 
there  muft  of  neceffity  exift  fome  medium  of  com- 
munication betVeen  the  objects  of  perception  and  the 
percipient  mind  ; and  they  all  indicate  a fecret  con- 
viftion  in  their  authors,  of  the  elfential  diftinftion  be- 
tween mind  aiid  matter ; which,  although  not  ren- 
dered, by  refledion,  fufficiently  precife  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  to  ihew  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
explain  the  mode  of  their  communication ; had  yet 
fuch  a degree  of  influence  on  their  fpeculations,  as 
to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppofed  medium 
under  as  myilerious  and  ambiguous  a form  as  pofll- 
ble,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful,  to  which 
of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  mind,  they  meant 
that  it  fliould  be  referred.  By  refining  away  the 
grofler  qualities  of  matter ; and  by  allufions  to  fome 
of  the  mofl;  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it  aflTumes, 
they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature 
of  their  medium  ; wfiile,  at  the  fame  time,  all  their 
language  concerning  it,  implied  fuch  a reference  to 
matter,  as  was  neceflary  for  furnifliing  a plaufible 

foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the  received  maxims  of 
natural  philofophy. 

^ Another  obfervation,  too,  , which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  review  j 
that,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
fion  had  firfl;  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers ; 
and  had  fuggefled  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
anguage,  with  refpeft  to  perception  in  general  5 and 
that,  m confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  com- 

^ 3 mon 
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mon  modes  of  expreflion  on  the  fubject,  unphilofo- 
phical  and  fanciful  at  bell:,  even  when  applied  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing,  are,  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other  fenfes, 
obvioufly  unintelligible  and  felf-contradifliory.  “ As 
“ to  objefts  of  fight,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ I underftand 
“ what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the 
“ brain;  but  how  fliall  we  conceive  an  image  of 
**  their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs  ? 

“ And,  as  to  all  other  objeds  of  fenfe,  except  figure 
« and  colour,  I am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant 
“ by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  fay,  what  he 
“ means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of 
« hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image  of  found,  or  fmell, 

« or  tafte.  The  word  image^  when  applied  to  thefe 
“ objefts  of  fenfe,  has  abfolutely  no  meaning.”  — 
This  palpable  imperfeftion  in  the  ideal  theory,  has 
plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  perception  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
curiofity. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in  ; 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  conftitution,  ^ 
will,  I hope,  juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjeft  a 
little  farther ; in  particular,  for  illuftrating,  at  fome  | 
length,  the  firft  of  the  two  general  remarks  already  | 
referred  to.  This  fpeculation  I enter  upon  the  more 
willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  ftating 
fome  important  principles  with  refpedt  to  the  objeft, 
and  the  limits,  of  philofophical  inquiry  j to  which  I 
lhall  frequently  have  occafion  to  refer,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  following  difquifitions. 
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SECTION  II. 

0/  certain  natural  Prejudices,  •which  feem  to  have  given  rife 
to  the  common  Theories  of  Perception^ 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
philofophers,  that  there  is  no  inftance  in  which 
we  are  able  to  perceive  a neceflary  connexion  be- 
tween twq  fucceffive  events ; or  to  comprehend  in 
what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its 
caufe.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  there 
are  many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo 
that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other : but  it  is 
pofllble,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  connexion,  though  a conftant  one,  as  far  as  our 
obfervation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a neceflary  con- 
nexion ; nay,  it  is  poflible,  that  there  may  be  no  ne- 
ceflary connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
fee : and,  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exifting, 

we  may  reft  aflured  that  we  fliall  never  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  them*. 

I fliall  endeavour  to  fliew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  doarine  I have  now  ftated  does  not 
ead  to  thefe  fceptical  conclufions,  concerning  the  ex- 
1 ence  of  a Firft  Caufe,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it. — At  pre- 
ent,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
tJie  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 


* See  Note  [C], 
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vulgar,  in  two  fenfes,  which  are  widely  different. — 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates 
the  operation  of  a caufe,  the  word  caufe  expreffes 
fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  neceffarily  con- 
nedted  with  the  change  ; and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  meta- 
■phyfical  meaning  of  the  word  ; and  fuch  caufes  may 
be  called  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes. — In  natural 
philofophy,  however,  when  we  fpeak  of  one  thing 
being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that 
the  two  are  conftantly  conjoined  ; fo  that,  when  we 
fee  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other.  Thefe  con- 
jundions  we  learn  from  experience  alone ; and  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accom- 
modate our  condud  to  the  eflablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture.— The  caufes  which  are  the  objeds  of  our  in- 
vefllgation  in  natural  philofophy,  may,  for  the  fake 
of  diftindion,  be  called  phyfical  caufes. 

I am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  dodrine, 
concerning  the  objed  of  natural  philofophy,  is  not  [ 
altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a 
man,  unaccuflomed  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  is 
told,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  fcience  of  phyfics 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  efficient  caufes 
of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  employed,  he 
feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortification.  The 
natural  bias  of  the  mind  is  furely  to  conceive  phyfi-  j 
cal  events  as  fomehow  linked  together  j and  material 
fubflances,  as  pofTeffed  of  certain  powers  and  virtues, 
which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effeds.  That 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has 
been  fhewn  in  a very  particular  manner  by  Mr. 

Hume, 
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Hume,  and  by  other  writers  j and  muft,  indeed,  ap- 
pear evident  to  every  perfon,  on  a moment’s  reflec-- 
tion.  It  is  a curious  queilion,  what  gives  rife  to  the 
prejudice  ? 

In  Hating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  feveral  modern  philofophers  have  been  at 
pains  to  illuftrate  that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads 
us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe, 
to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  caufe  *. — This  refer- 
ence is  not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceffarily 
accompanies  the  perception,  fo  as  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a con- 
viaion  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe  by  which  it 
was  produced ; much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
we  find  it  to  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a fenfation, 
without  being  impreffed  with  a belief  of  the  exiftence 
of  a fentient  being.  Hence,  I apprehend,  it  is,  that 
when  we  fee  two  events  conftantly  conjoined,  we  are 
led  to  affociate  the  idea  of  caufation,  or  efficiency, 
with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or 
energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  affociation,  we  come  to  confider 
philofophy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes ; and 
lofe  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind,  in  producing  the 
phenomena  of  nature.-It  is  by  an  affociation  fome- 
what  fimilar,  that  we  conned  our  fenfations  of  colour 
with  the  primary  qualities  of  body.  A moment’s  re’ 
edionmuft  fatisfy  any  one,  that  the  fenfation  of  co- 
bias ^i^f  ^ 

IS  furely  to  conned  colour  with  extenfion  and 

Intelleftual 

% 

figure. 
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figure,  and  to  conceive  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  as 
fomething  fpread  over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  In  the 
fame  way,  we  are  led  to  affociate  with  inanimate  mat- 
ter, the  ideas  of  power,  force,  energy,  and  caufation  ; 
which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exift  in  a 
mind  only. 

The  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthened  by  another 
aifociation.  Our  language,  with  refpeft  to  caufe  and 
effea,  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  objefts. 
Some  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  us,  without  any 
connexion  between  them  fo  that  one  of  them  may 
'be  removed  from  its  place,  without  difturbing  the  reft. 
We  can,  however,  by  means  of  fome  material  vincu- 
lum, connea  two  or  more  objeas  together  ; fo  that 
whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  fhall  follow. 
In  like  manner,  we  fee  fome  events,  which  occafionally 
follow  one  another,  and  which  are  occafionally  dif- 
joined  : we  fee  others,  where  the  fucceflion  is  conftant 
and  invariable.  The  former  we  conceive  to  be  ana- 
logous to  objeas  which  are  loofe,  and  unconneaed 
with  each  other,  and  whofe  contiguity  in  place,  is  ow- 
ing merely  to  accidental  pofition ; the  others  to  ob- 
jeas which  are  tied  together  by  a material  vinculum. 
Hence  we  transfer  to  fuch  events,  the  fame  language 
which  we  apply  to  conneaed  objeas.  We  fpeak  of 
a connexion  between  two  events,  and  of  a chain  of 
caufes  and  effeas  *. 

That  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  fucceflion,  muft,  I think,  appear 


* See  Note  [!)]• 
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very  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
refled;  on  the  fubjed ; and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  has 
mifled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers ; and  has  had  a 
furprifing  influence  on  the  fyftems,  which  they  have 
formed  in  very  different  departments  of  fcience. 

A few  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miftaken  conclu- 
fions,  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  con- 
nexions among  phyfical  events  have  given  rife,  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  will  illuftrate  clearly  the  origin  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception ; and  will,  at 
the  fame  time,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refped  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing  obfer- 
vations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  ad  but  where  it  is, 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  re- 
fped to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.  “ What- 
ever objeds,  ’ fays  Mr.  Hume,  “ are  confidered  as 
“ caufes  or  effeds,  are  contiguous ; and  nothing  can 
“ operate  in  a time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little 
“ removed  from  thofe  of  its  exiftence.”  “ We  may 
therefore  (he  adds)  confider  the  relation  of  conti- 
“ guity  as  elfential  to  that  of  caufation.”—  But  zU 
though  this  maxim  fliould  be  admitted,  with  refped 
to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fuch,  are 
necelfarily  conneded  with  their  effeds,  there  is  furely 
no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyfical  caufes,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
Itant  forerunners  and  figns  of  certain  natural  events, 
t may,  indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, to  retain  the  expreffions,  caufe  and  efed,  in  na- 
tural pffilofophy ; but,  as  long  as  the  prefent  language 
i pon  t e fubjed  continues  in  ufe,  the  propriety  of  its 
9 appli- 
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application,  in  any  particular  inflance,  does;  not  de- 
pend on  the  contiguity  of  the  two  events  in  place  or 
time,  but  folely  on  this  queftion,  whether  the  one 
event  be  the  conftant  and  invariable  forerunner  of  the 
other,  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  its  infallible 
fign  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  evidence  of 
this  conclufion,  philofophers  have  in  general  pro- 
ceeded  upon  a contrary  fuppofition  ; and  have  difco- 
vered  an  unwillingnefs,  even  in  phyfics,  to  call  one 
event  the  caufe  of  another,  if  the  fmalleft  interval  of 
fpace  or  time  exifted  between  them.  In  the  cafe  of 
motion,  communicated  by  impulfe,  they  have  no  fcru- 
ple  to  call  the  impulfe  the  caufe  of  the  motion ; but 
they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  be  the  caufe  of 
motion  in  another,  placed  at  a diftance  from  it,  un- 
lefs  a connexion  is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means 
of  fome  intervening  medium. 

It  isunneceffary  for  me,  after  what  has  already  been 
■ faid,  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulfe,  is  as  unaccountable 
as  any  other  phenomenon  in  nature.  Thofe  philo- 
fophers who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  fubjeft,  even 
they  who  have  been  the  leafl  fceptical  with  refpeft  to 
caufe  and  effed,  and  who  have  admitted  a neceffary 
connexion  among  phyfical  events,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  difcover  any 
neceffary  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion. 
Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  impulfe  only  roufes  the  aaivity  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  fubfequent  motion  is  the  effed  of  this 
aftivity,  conftantly  exerted.  “ Motion,  fays  one 

writer,  “ is  adion  ; and  a continued  motion  implies  a 

“ conti- 
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“ continued  ad^iion.’*  “ The  impulfe  is  only  the  caufe 
“ of  the  beginning  of  the  motion  : its  continuance  mull 
“ be  the  elFeft  of  fome  other  caufe,  which  continues 
“ to  aft  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to  move.”— 
The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  learning 
has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has 
arifen  from  a fimilar  view  of  the  fubjeft  before  us. 
He  could  difcover  no  necelTary  connexion  between  im- 
pulfe and  motion;  and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe 
was  only  the  occafton  of  the  motion,  the  beginning 
and  continuance  of  which  he  afcribed  to  the  conti- 
nued agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is 
animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a mornent’s 
conhderation,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  con- 
nexion between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con- 
nexion between  fire  and  any  of  the  effefts  we  fee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered  the  produftion  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as  al- 
moft  the  only  phyfical  faft  which  flood  in  need  of  no 
explanation.  When  we  fee  one  body  attraft  another 
at  a diflance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we  inquire 
how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them.  But 
when  we  fee  a body  begin  to  move  in  confequence  of 
an  impulfe  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no 
farther  : on  the  contrary,  we  think  a faft  fufficiently 
accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  fhewn  to  be  a cafe  of  im- 
pulfe. This  diftinftion,  between  motion  produced 
by  impulfe,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we 
are  led,  in  a great  meafure,  to  make,  by  confound- 
ing together  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes;  and  by  ap- 
p ying  to  tho  latter , rnaxims  which  have  properly  a re- 

ference 
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ference  only  to  the  former. — Another  circumftance, 
likewife,  has  probably  confiderable  influence:  that, 
as  it  is  by  means  of  impulfe  alone,  that  we  ourfelves  , 
have  a power  of  moving  external  objeds  ; this  fad  is 
more  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy  than  any  other 
and  ftrikes  us  as  a fad  which  is  neceflfary,  and  which 
could  not  have  happened  otherwife.  Some  writers 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although 
the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  by  impulfe,  might  have  been  pre- 
dided  by  reafoning  a priori  *. 

From  the  following  paflage,  in  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  j 

Newton’s  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears,  that  he  ; 

fuppofed  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  to 
be  a phenomenon  much  more  explicable,  than  that  a ! 
connexion  fhould  fubfift  between  two  bodies  placed  at  1 
a diftance  from  each  other,  without  any  intervening  i 
medium.  It  is  inconceivable,”  fays  he,  “ that  in-  | 
“ animate  brute  matter  fhould,  without  the  mediation  1 

“ of  fomething  elfe  which  is  not  material,  operate  | 

“ upon,  and  affed  other  matter,  without  mutual  con-  I 

“ tad  ; as  it  muft  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the  fenfe  of 
“ Epicurus,  be  eflfential  and  inherent  in  it.  And  this  j 

“ is  one  reafon  why  I defired  that  you  would  not  | 

“ afcribe  innate  gravity  to  me.  That  gravity  fhould  i 

“ be  innate,  inherent,  and  effential  to  matter,  fo  that  • 

“ one  body  may  ad  on  another,  through  a vacuum, 

“ without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  elfe,  by  and 
“ through  which  their  adion  and  force  may  be  con- 


* See  an  Anfwer  to  Lord  Kaims’s  Effay  on  Motion  ; by  John 
Stewart,  M.  D. 
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“ veyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  fo  great  an 
“ abfurdity,  that  I believe  no  man  who  has,  in  phi- 
“ lofophical  matters,  a competent  faculty  of  thinking, 
“ can  ever  fell  into  it.” 

With  this  palfege  I fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one  body 
afts  on  another  at  a diftance,  through  a vacuum. 
But  I cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  adlual  contact. 
That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  mo- 
tion of  another  body  placed  at  a diftance  from  it,  I 
do  by  no  means  aflert ; but  only,  that  we  have  as 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  poffible,  as  to 
believe  that  any  one  natural  event  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  another. 

I have  been  led  into  this  very  long  difquifttion, 
concerning  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per- 
ception; all  of  which  appear  to  me,  to  have  taken 
rife  from  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I have  already 
remarked  to  have  had  fo  extenfive  an  influence  upon 
the  fpeculations  of  natural  philofophers. 

That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  diftant  ob- 
jefts,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  frifpeft,  either 
fomething  to  be  emitted  from  the  obje<ft  to  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  or  fome  medium  to  intervene  between  the 
objeft  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  former 
may  communicate  an  impulfe  to  the  latter  ; appears 
common  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjeft, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our  own, 
or  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar  fpeak, 

® light  ftriking  the  eye  ; not  in  confequence  of  any 

philofo- 
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philofophical  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of 
their  own  crude  and  undirected  fpeculations.  Per-  | 
haps  there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended  at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  their  own  thoughts,  ! 
who  will  not  recoiled  the  influence  of  thefe  ideas, 
at  a period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  phi-  ^ 
lofophicai  ftudies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  con- 
ceived more  Ample  and  natural  than  their  origin. 
When  an  objeCt  is  placed  in  a certain  fituation  \sith 
refpeCl  to  a particular  organ  of  the  body,  a perception 
arifes  in  the  mind  : when  the  objeCt  is  removed,  the 
perception  ceafes.  * Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
fome  connexion  between  the  objeCt  and  the  percep- 
tion; and  as  we  are  accuftomed  to  believe,  that 
matter  produces  its  effeds  by  impulfe,  we  conclude 
that  there  mull  be  fome  material  medium  intervening  | 
between  the  objed  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  j 
impulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  | 

That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I do  not  mean  to  dif-  j 

pute.  I think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex- 
iflience  of  fuch  a medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear 
a priori ; and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have 
given  rife  to  an  univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  fupport  j 
of  their  opinion.  I 

I 

* Turn  porro  varies  rernm  fentimus  odores, 

Nec  tamen  ad  nareis  venienteis  cernimus  unquam  : j 

Nec  calidos  aeftus  tuimur,  nec  frigora  quimus 
Ufurparc  oculis,  nec  voces  cernere  fuemus  ; 

Quae  tamen  omnia  corporea  conftare  neceffe  ft 
Natura  ; quoniam  fenfus  impellere  poffunt. 

Lucret.  lib.  i.  p*  299. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  obje6l  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philofo- 
phers  have  had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  impulfe. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  imprelTion  on  the  organ 
of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a fimilar 
manner.  As  one  body  produces  a change  in  the  flate 
of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
the  external  objed  produces  perception,  (which  is  a 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  fome  material 
imprelfion  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe ; and,  fecondly, 
by  fome  material  impreffion  communicated  from  the 
organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain.  Thefe 
fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I had  occafion  already  to  hint, 
were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  rather 
implied  than  exprelTed ; but  by  modern  philofophers, 
they  have  been  ftated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propo- 
rtions. « As  to  the  manner,”  fays  Mr.  Locke,  “ in 
“ which  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  ; it  is  rnanifemy 
by  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive 
“ bodies  operate  in  And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  al- 
though he  does  not  fpeak  of  an  impulfe  made  on  the 
mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as 
matter  can  only  move  matter  by  impulfe,  fo  no  con- 
nexion could  be  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind 
unlefs  the  mind  were  prefent  (as  he  expreffes  it)  to 
the  matter  from  which  the  laft  impreffion  is  commu- 
nicated.  “ Is  not”  (fays  he)  “ the  fenforium  of 
ammals,  the  place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is 
prefent ; and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things 
are  brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 
^here  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent 
* E%on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  § ii. 
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« in  that  place  ?’*  Dr.  Clarke  has  expreffed  the  fame 
idea  ftill  more  confidently,  in  the  following  paffage 
of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leibnitz.  “ Without  bemg 
« prefent*  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the 
« foul  could  not  poffibly  perceive  them.  A ^ living 
« fubftance  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  pre- 
« fent.  Nothing  can  any  more  aft,  or  be  afted  upon, 
« where  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not.’* 
How  body  afts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body, 
{fays  Dr.  Porterfield  t,)  “ I know  not ; but  this  I 
“ am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  afl:,  or  be 
« a£ted  upon,  where  it  is  not  ^ and  therefore,  our 
« mind  can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own 
“ proper  modifications,  and  the  various  ftates  of  the 
“ fenforium,  to  which  it  is  prefent : fo  that  it  is  not 
“ the  external  fun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the 
■“  heavens,  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their 


*This  phrafe  of  “ the  foul  being  prefent  to  the  images  of  ex- 
ternal  objeas,”  has  been  ufed  by  many  philofophers,  fmce  the 
•time  of  Des  Cartes  ; evidently  from  a defire  to  avoid  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing,  that  images  of  extenfion  and  figure  can  exift  in  an 

unextended  mind.  i i, 

« Ouaeris,”  (fays  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  in  replying  to  the  ob- 

ieaions  of  one  of  his  antagonifts.)  “ quomodo  exiftimem  in  me 
« fubieaoinextenforecipipoffe  fpeciem,  ideamve  corporis  quod 
« extenfum  eft.  Refpondeo  nullam  fpeciem  corpoream  in  mente 
« recipi,  fed  puram  intelkaionem  tarn  rei  corporeal  quam  incor. 
« pore®  fieri  abfque  ulla  fpecie  corporea  ; ad  imaginationem  vero, 
qu®  non  nifi  de  rebus  corporeis  effe  poteft,  opus  qu»dem  effe 
« fpecie  qu®  fit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam  mens  fe  apphcet,  non 

..  in  menu  recipiatnr.” It  appear,,  tkerefore.  that  thtt 

philofopher  fuppofed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  eitift  in  the  irnin, 
Ldnot  in  the  mind.  Mr,  Locke’s  expulSons  fomet.mes  imply 
the  one  fuppofition,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

+ See  his  Treatife  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p- 
' “ image 
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image  or  reprefentation,  imprefled  upon  the  fen- 
forium.  How  the  foul  of  a feeing  man  fees  thefe 
images,  or  how  it  receives  thofe  ideas,  from  fuch 
“ agitations  in  the  fenforium,  I know  not ; but  I am 
fure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies  them- 
felves,  to  which  it  is  not  prefent.** 

* The  fame  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led  thefe 
philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objeds  are 
perceived  by  means  of  fpecies  proceeding  from  the 
objed  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  fome  material 
impreffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  fug- 
gelted  to  a late  writer  a very  different  theory ; that 
the  imnd,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objed,  quits 

the  objed  of  perception, 
he  mmd  (fays  the  learned  author  of  Antient 
Metaphyfics,)  « is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it 
perceives  what  is  diflant  from  the  body,  either  in 

« InT  ad,  but  when, 

and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  ads  when  it 

« therefore,  of  every  animal 

ho  has  memory  or  imagination,  ads,  and  by  con- 
fequence  exifts,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ; 

« philofophy”  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  “teaches  us 

that  nothmg  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an  i^at  2 

“ Str:  L"'  Z;; 

“ move  farthe.  diminilh,  as  we  re- 

“ dent  of  us  fas'"  indepen- 

“ nothing'i.ut 

mage  which  was prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe”  x 
“aretheob.iou,diaatesofrearon.’-  (he  add.) 

E»4v  .arf.AcADE„,caa  «r  Sceptical  P«,ae.0P„, 

^ ^ “ for 
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« for  it  perceives  objeas  diftant  from  the  body  both 
« in  time  and  place  Indeed,  if  Jwe  take  for 
granted,  that  in  perception  the  mind  ads  upon  the 
obied,  or  the  objed  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  “ nothing 
“ can  ad  but  where  it  is,”  we  muft,^  of  neceffity,  ■ 
conclude,  either  that  objeds  are  perceived  in  a way  < 
fimilar  to  what  is  fuppofed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or 
that,  in  every  ad  of  perception,  the  foul  quits  the 
body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  perceived.  And 
accordingly,  this  alternative  is  exprefsly  Hated  by 
Malebranche ; who  differs,  however,  from  the  writer 
laft  quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  his  hy- 
pothefis ; and  even  refts  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the 
improbability  of  the  other  opinion.  “ I fuppofe, 
fays  he,  “ that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  ; 
« not  external  objeds  immediately,  and  of  them- 
“ felves.  We  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity 
« of  objeds  without  us  ; and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
« that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the- 
« body,  in  order  to  be  prefent  to  the  objeds  per- 
ceived.  She  fees  them  not  therefore  by  themfelves  j 
“ and  the  immediate  objed  of  the  mind  is  not  the 
“ thing  perceived,  but  fomething  which  is  intimately 
« united  to  the  foul ; and  it  is  that  which  I csdl  an 
“ idea : fo  that  by  the  word  idea,  I underftand  no- 
« thing  elfe  here  but  that  which  is  neareft  to  the 
« mind  when  we  perceive  any  objed.  It  ought  to 
‘‘  be  carefully  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  the  mmd  s 
« perceiving  any  objed,  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
the  idea  of  that  objed  be  adually  prefent  to  it.  Ot 

*Ant.  Met.  vol.ii.  p- 306. 
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“ this  it  is  not  pofllble  to  doubt.  The  things  which 
“ the  foul  perceives,  are  -of  two  kinds.  They  are 
“ either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul. 
“ Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts ; 
“ that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.  The 
“ foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe  things. 
“ But  with  regard  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  can* 
“ not  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas.” 

To  thefe  quotations,  I fiiall  add  another,  which 
contains  the  opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  fubjeft.  As 
I do  not  underftand  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be  able  to 
tranflate  it  in  a manner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I Ihall 
tranfcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 


“ L’ame  s’unit  intimement  a tel  objet  qu’il  luit  plait, 
h diftance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  peut  nuire 
“ a cette  union  lorlque  Tame  la  veut : elle  fe  fait  et  fe 
‘‘  fait  et  un  inffant  ....  la  volonte  n^eff  elle  done 
“ qu’un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la  contemplation  un 
fimple  attouchement  ? Comment  cet  attouchement 
“ pourroit-il  fe  faire  fur  un  objet  eloigne,  fur  un  fujet 
“ abftrait  ? Comment  pourroit-il  s’operer  en  un  inffant 
“ mdivifible  ? A-t-on  jamais  con9u  du  mouvement, 
fans  qu  ii  y eut  de  I’efpace  et  du  terns La  volonte, 
fi  c eff  un  mouvement,  n’eff  done  pas  un  mouve- 
‘‘  ment  matenel,  et  fi  I’union  de  I’ame  a fon  objet  eff 
un  attouchement,  un  contact,  cet  attouchement  ne 

fe  fait-il  pas  au  loin .?  ce  contact  n’eff  il  pas  une 
“ penetration?”  ^ 

All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  their 
nie  firff,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  objed  of 
P 1 o ophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general 
maxims  to  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufes  j and,  fe- 

^ 3 condly 
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condly,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftand  the 
connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  better  than 
any  other  phyfical  faft.  From  the  detail  which  I have 
given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence  this  pre- 
judice has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philo- 
fophers  and  of  metaphyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I have  taken  for  granted, 
that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe  ; and  have 
contented  myfelf  with  aflerting,  that  this  faft  is  not 
more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which  the  Newton- 
ians refer  to  gravitation  ; or  than  the  inter courfe  which 
is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  external  objedls  in 
the  cafe  of  perception.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
fome  of  the  ableft  philofophers  in  Europe  are  now 
fatisfied,  not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  motion 
being  in  any  cafe  produced  by  the  aGual  contadl  of 
two  bodies;  but  that  very  ftrong  proofs  may  be 
given,  of  the  abfolute  impoflibility  of  fuch  a fuppofi- 
tion  : and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  _ 
all  the  effeds  which  are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe, 
arife  from  a power  of  repulfion,  extending  to  a fmall 
and  imperceptible  diftance  round  every  element  of 
matter.  If  this  dodrine  (hall  be  confirmed  by  fumre 
fpeculations  in  phyfics,  it  muft  appear  to  be  a curious 
circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofophere 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  to  a general  fad,  which,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exi  ence. 

I do  not  make  this  obfervation  with  a view  to 

depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers ; for,  a - 

thouRh  the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  were  completely  dta- 
° blilhed. 
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bliflied,  it  would  not  diminifh,  in  the  fmallefl  degree, 
the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inquiries,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypothefis,  with  refpe£t  to 
impulfe.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  communication 
of  motion,  in  the  cafe  of  apparent  contact,  are  the 
moft  general  fafts  we  obferve  among  the  terreftrial 
phenomena ; and  they  are,  of  all  phyfical  events,  thofe 
which  are  the  mofl  familiar  to  us,  from  our  earlieft  in- 
fancy. It  was  therefore  not  only  natural  but  proper, 
that  philofophers  fhould  begin  their  phyfical  inquiries, 
with  attempting  to  refer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  mofl 
general  laws  of  nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,)  the  particular  appearances  they  wifhed  to 
explain.  And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould 
be  completely  eflablifhed,  it  will  have  no  other  effed, 
than  to  refolve  thefe  laws  into  fome  principle  flill  more 
general,  without  affeding  the  folidity  of  the  common 
dodrine,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 


SECTION  III; 

Of  Dr.  Reid’ s Speculations  on  the  SuljeB  of  Perception. 


TT  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  con- 
clufions  which  Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  deduced  from  the  ancient  theories  of  per- 
ception, that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  quef- 
tion ; and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  fhewn,  in  the 
mofl  fatisfadory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  pe^- 
fedly  hypothetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  in- 
volve, are  abfurd  and  impoflible.  His  reafonings,  oh 
this  part  of  our  conflitution,  undoubtedly  form  the 

G 4 moft 
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moft  important  acceffion  which  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind  has  received  fmce  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
overturn  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
fubftitute  any  hypothecs  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  limits 
prefcribed  to  our  philofophical  inquiries,  to  think  of 
indulging  his  curiofiLy,  in  fuch  unprofitable  fpecula- 
tions.  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be  underftood  as 
aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive 
powers,  is  to  give  a precife  Hate  of  thefaft,  diverted  of  ' 
all  theoretical  expreflions ; in  order  to  prevent  phi- 
lofophers  from  impofing  on  themfelves  any  longer, 
by  words  without  meaning  ; and  to  extort  from  them 
an  acknowledgment,  that,  with  refpedt  to  the  procefs 
of  nature  in  perception,  they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  than 
the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings,  on 
the  fubjea  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which  they 
are  fubfervient  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  of  no  very 
confiderable  importance ; but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of 
the  mort  valuable  effefts  of  genuine  philofophy,  is  to 
remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding  ; and  to  revive  thofe  natural  feelings  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  at  the  fpeftacle  of  the  univeife, 
which  are  apt  to  languilh,  in  confequence  of  long  fa- 
miliarity. The  mort  profound  difcov cries  which  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  our  refearches  lead  to  a 
confeflion  of  human  ignorance  ; for,  while  they  flatter 
the  pride  of  man,  and  increafe  his  power,  by  enabling 
him  to  trace  the  fimple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which 
phyfical  events  are  regulated,  they  call  his  attention. 
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at  the  fame  time,  to  thofe  general  and  ultimate  facts 
which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  loiowledge ; and 
which,  by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers, 
whofe  nature  mull  for  ever  remain  unlcnown,  ferve  to 
remind  him  of  the  infufficiency  of  his  faculties  to 
penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  univerfe.  Wherever  we 
dired:  our  inquiries  5 whether  to  the  anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to 
the  chemical  attradions  and  repulfions,  or  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies ; we  perpetually  perceive 
the  effeds  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter. 
To  a certain  length  we  are  able  to  proceed ; but  in 
every  refearch,  we  meet  with  a line,  which  no  induf- 
try  nor  ingenuity  can  pafs.  It  is  a line  too,  which 
is  marked  with  fulEcient  diflindnefs ; and  which  no 
man  now  thinks  of  paffing,  who  has  jull  views  of  the 
nature  and  objed  of  philofophy.  It  forms  the  fepara- 
tion  between  that  field  which  falls  under  the  furvey  of 
the  phyfical  inquirer,- and  that  unknown  region,  of 
which,  though  it  was  necelfary  that  we  fhould  be  af- 
fured  of  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for 
the  dodrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleafed 
the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders, 
in  this  infant  ftate  of  our  being.  It  was,  in  fad, 
chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did*^ 
fo  much  fervice  to  fcience. 

Befide  this  elFed,  which  is  common  to  all  our  phi- 
lofophical  purfuits,  ofimprefling  the  mind  with  a fenfe 
of  that  myfteribus  agency,  or  efficiency,  into  which, 
pneral  laws  mull  be  refolved  ; they  have  a tendency, 
m inany  cafes,  to  counterad  the  influence  of  habit,  in 
weakening  thofe  emotions  of  wonder  and  of  curiofity, 

9 which 
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which  the  appearances  of  nature  are  fo  admirably  fitted 
to  excite.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceffary,  either  to 
lead  the  attention  to  fads  which  are  calculated  to 
ftrike  by  their  novelty,  or  to  prefent  familiar  appear- 
ances in  a new  light : and  fuch  are  the  obvious  effedls 
of  philofophical  inquiries  j fometimes  extending  our 
views  to  obje£ts  which  are  removed  from  vulgar  ob- 
fervation ; and  fometimes  correcting  our  firft  appre- 

henftons  with  refpeft  to  ordinary  events. The 

communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  (as  I already 
hinted,)  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  phenomenon  we 
know ; and  yet,  moft  men  are  difpofed  to  confider  it, 
as  a fafl:  which  does  not  refult  from  will,  but  from 
neceflity.  To  fuch  men,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  direft 
their  attention  to  the  univerfal  law  of  gravitation; 
which,  although  not  more  wonderful  in  itfelf,  than  the 
common  effeds  of  impulfe,  is  more  fitted,^  by  its 
novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite  their 
curiofity.  If  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  ever  be 
eftablifhed  on  a fatisfaaory  foundation,  it  would  have 
this  tendency  in  a ftill  more  remarkable  degree,  by 
teaching  us  that  the  communication  of  motion  by  im- 
pulfe, (which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  a neceffary 
truth,)  has  no  exiftence  whatever  ; and  that  every  cafe 
in  which  it  appears  to  our  fenfes  to  take  place,  is  a 
phenomenon  no  lefs  inexplicable,  than  that  principle 
of  attradion  which  binds  together  the  mofl  remote 

parts  of  the  univerfe.  ^ 

If  fuch,  however,  be  the  effefts  of  our  philofophical 

purfuits  when  fuccefsfully  conducted,  it  muft  be  con- 
felfed  that  the  tendency  of  imperfed  or  erroneous 

theories  is  widely  different.  By  a fpecious  folution  of 

infuperable 
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infuperable  difficulties,  they  fo  dazzle  and  bewilder 
the  underftanding,  as,  at  once,  to  prevent  us  from  ad- 
vancing, with  fteadinefs,  towards  the  limit  of  human 
knowledge;  and  from  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  a 
region  beyond  it,  into  which  philofophy  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
genuine  fcience  to  unmalk  the  impofture,  and  to  point 
out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar, 
what  reafon  can,  and  what  Ihe  cannot,  accomplifh. 
This,  I apprehend,  has  been  done,  with  refpeft  to 
the  hiftory  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  moft  fatisfadtory 

manner,  by  Dr.  Reid. When  a perfon  little  accuf- 

tomed  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations  is  told,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  volition,  there  are  certain  invifible  fluids,  pro- 
pagated from  the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved ; 
and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exiftence  and 
qualities  of  the  external  objedl  are  made  known  to  us 
by  means  of  fpecies,  or  phantafms,  or  images,  which 
are  prefent  to  the  mind  in  the  fenforium ; he  is  apt  to 
conclude,  that  the  intercourfe  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter is  much  lefs  myfteiious  than  he  had  fuppofed  ; and 
that,  although  thefe  exprefllons  may  not  convey  to 
him  any  very  diftina;  meaning,  their  import  is  perfedtly 
underftood  by  philofophers.  It  is  now,  I think,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  phyfiologifts,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will  over  the  body,  is  a myftery  which 
has  never  yet  been  unfolded  ; but,  Angular  as  it  may 
appear.  Dr.  Reid  was  the  firft  perfon  who  had  courage 
to,  lay  completely  afide  all  the  common  hypothetical 
a^uage  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the 

h magnitude,  by  a plain  ftatement  of 

tbe  laa.  To  what  then,  it  may  be  alked,  does  this 

ftatement 
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llatement  amount  ? — Merely  to  this  ; that  the  mind  is 
fo  formed,  that  certain  impreffions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by 
correfpondent  fenfations  ; and  that  thefe  fenfations, 
(which  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the  qualities  of 
matter,  than  the  w'ords  of  a language  have  to  the 
things  they  denote,)  are  followed  by  a perception  of 
the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the 
impreffions  are  made  ; that  all  the  fteps  of  this  procefs 
are  equally  incomprehenfiible  ; and  that,  for  any  thing 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between 
the  fenfation  and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  be- 
tween the  impreffion  and  the  fenfation,  may  be  both 
arbitrary  : that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impoffible, 
that  our  fenfations  may  be  merely  the  occafions  on 
which  the  correfpondent  perceptions  are  excited  ; and 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  confideration  of  thefe  fenfations, 
which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  and  qualities  of  body.  From  this  view  of 
the  fubjea,  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objeds 
themfelves,  and  not  any  fpecies  or  images  of  thefe 
objeds,  that  the  mind  perceives  ; and  that,  although, 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  certain  fenfations  are 
rendered  the  conftant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions, 
yet  it  is  juft  as  difficult.to  explain  how  our  perceptions  i 

are  obtained  by  their  means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  | 

the  fuppofttion,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once  in- 
fpired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  fenfations  ■ 
whatever. 

Thefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our 

various  perceptions  j and  they  evidently  ftrike  at  the 

root 
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root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fubjeft. 
The  laws,  however,  which  regulate  thefe  perceptions, 
are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fenfes,  and 
form  a very  curious  object  of  philofophical  inquiry. — 
Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  interefling  and 
important  fpeculations  ; and,  I think,  have  never  yet 
been  explained  in  a manner  completely  fatisfa£tory. 
To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall  under  the 
plan  of  this  work ; but  I fhall  have  occafion  to  make 
a few  remarks  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on  Con- 
ception. 

In  oppofition  to  what  I have  here  obferved  on  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Reid’s  fpeculations  concerning  our 
perceptive  powers,  I am  fenfible  it  may  be  urged,  that 
they  amount  merely  to  a negative  difcovery  ; and  it  is 
poffible,  that  fome  may  even  be  forward  to  remark, 
that  it  was  unneceffary  to  employ  fo  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  hypothefis 
of  which  a plain  account  would  have  been  a fufficient 
refutation.  To  fuch  perfons,  I would  beg  leave  to 
fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  confequence  of  the  jufter 
views  in  pneumatology,  which  now  begin  to  prevail, 
(chiefly,  I believe,  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Reid’s  writ- 
the  ideal  fyflem  may  appear  to  many  readers  un- 
philofophical  and  puerile ; yet  the  cafe  was  very  dif- 
ferent when  this  author  entered  upon  his  inquiries : 
and  I may  even  venture  to  add,  that  few  pofitive  dif, 
coveries,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience,  can  be  men- 
tioned, which  found  a jufter  claim  to  literary  reputa- 
- tion,  than  to  have  detefted,  fo  clearly  and  unanfwer- 
ably,  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothefis,  which  has  de- 
fended 
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fcended  to  us  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  philofophy ; 
and  which,  in  modern  times,  has  not  only  ferved  to 
Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyf- 
tems,  but  was  adopted  as  an  indifputable  truth  by 
Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 

s E c T I o N iv: 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge. 

The  philofophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of 
ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exer- 
tion of  thought  there  exifts  in  the  mind  fome  objed 
diftind  from  the  thinking  fubftance,  were  naturally 
led  to  inquire  whence  thefe  ideas  derive  their  origin ; 
in  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind 
from  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  form  part  of 
its  original  furniture  ? 

With  refped  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various ; but  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fyaems  of  the  prefent  age 
is  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  neceifary,  for  any  ol 
the  purpofes  I have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  confider 
them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too,^  have  been 
much  divided  on  the  fubjed ; fome  holding  with  Des 
Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  furnilhed  with  certain  innate 
ideas ; others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas 
•may  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  refledion ; aiid 
many,  (efpecially  among  the  later  metaphyficians  m 
France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  fenfauon 

alone. 
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Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deferves  more 
particularly  our  attention ; as  it  has  ferved  as  the  bafis 
of  moft  of  the  metaphyfical  fyftems  which  have  ap- 
peared fmce  his  time ; and  as  the  diiference  between 
it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  fen- 
fation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a juft  notion  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
doftrine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the 
ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the  external 
fenfes ; our  ideas,  for  example,  of  .colours,  of  founds, 
of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion ; and,  in  fliort,  of 
all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter ; to  refleftion, 
the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations  which  we  de- 
rive from  confcioufnefs  j our  ideas,  for  example,  of 
memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleafure,  and 
of  pain.  Thefe  two  fources,  according  to  him,  fur- 
nifh  us  with  all  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the  only  power 
which  the  mind  poiFeffes  over  them,  is  to  perform  cer- 
tain operations,  in  the  way  of  compofition,  abftraftion, 
generalifation,  &c.  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  col- 
leds  in  the  courfe  of  its  experience.  TKe  laudable 
deftre  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precifion  and  per- 
fpicuity  into  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety 
to  guard  the  mind  againft  error  in  general,  naturally 
prepoffelTed  him  in  favour  of  a dodtrine,  which,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  was  intelligi- 
ble and  fimple ; and  which,  by  fuggefting  a method, 
apparently  eafy  and  palpable,  of  analyfmg  our  know- 
ledge into  its  elementary  prmciples,  feemed  to  furnifh 
an  antidote  againft  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been 
favoured  by  the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now 


a con- 
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a confiderable  time  fince  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Mr.  Locke’s  fyftem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  Eng- 
land ; and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which  it  had  been 
employed  to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  furnifhed 
its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments  againft  it. 
The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently 
mentions  this  dodrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in 
terms  of  high  indignation.  “ Mark,”  (fays  he,  in  one 
paflage,)  “ the  order  of  things,  according  to  the  account 
‘‘  of  our  later  metaphyficians.  Fir  ft,  comes  that  huge 
“ body,  the  fenfible  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attri- 
“ butes,  beget  fenfible  ideas.  Then,  out  of  fenfible 
“ ideas,  by  a kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  madg 
“ ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpecific  or  general.  Thus, 
“ Ihould  they  admit  that  mind  was  coeval  with  body ; 
“ yet,  till  the  body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dor- 
‘‘  mant  powers,  it  could  at  beft  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a fort  of  dead  capacity ; for  innate  ideas 
it  could  not  polTibly  have  any.”  And,  in  ano- 
ther paflage  i For  my  own  part,  when  I read 
“ the  detail  about  fenfation  and  reflexion,  and  am 
taught  the  procefs  at  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  ge- 
“ nerated,  I feem  to  view  the  human  foul,  in  the 
« light  of  a crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by  a 

“ kind  of  logical  chemiftry.” 

If  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings  on  the  fubjed  of  ideas  be 
admitted,  all  thefe  fpeculations  with  refped  to  their 
origin  fall  to  the  ground;  and  the  queftion  to  which 
they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a queftion  of  fad , 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  the  mind^  is  firft 
led  to  form  thofe  Ample  notions  into  which  our 

thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  may  be  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge. With  refpeft  to  many  of  thefe  notions,  this 
inquiry  involves  no  difficulty.  No  one,  for  example, 
can  be  at  a lofs  to  afeertain  the  occafions  on  which 
the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firft  formed  by 
the  mind  : for  thefe  notions  are  confined  to  individuals 
who  are  poflefled  of  particular  fenfes,  and  cannot,  by 
any  combination  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  thofe  who 
never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  them.  The  hiftory  of  our 
notions  of  extenfion  and  figure,  (which  may  be  fug- 
gefted  to  the  mind  by  the  exercife  either  of  fight  or  of 
touch,)  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious  j and  accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  fubjed  of  various  controverfies.  To 
trace  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of  our  other  fimple  no- 
tions  with  refpea  to  the  qualities  of  matter ; or,  in 
other  words,  to  deferibe  the  occafions  on  which,  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  fuggefted  to  the 
mind,  K one  of  the  leading  objefts  of  Dr.  Reid’s  in- 
quiry, m his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes;  in  which 
he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothefis  with  refpeft  to  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thouerht 
and  confines  himfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  a literal  ftatement’ 
of  fads.  — Similar  inquiries  to  thefe,  may  be  propofed, 
concermng  the  occafions  on  which  we  form  the  no- 
tions of of  motion,  of  number,  of  caufation,  and 

r T been  ob- 

erved  by  different  authors,  that  every  perception  of 

change  fuggefts  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a caufe 

without  which  that  change  could  not  have  happen^! 

Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that,  without  the  faculty  of  me- 

to  form  the  idea  of  motion.  I ffiall  afterwards  fhew 

H 
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in  the'fequel  of  this  work,  that  without  the  fame  fa- 
culty of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  no- 
tion of  time  ; and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abftrac-  ' 
tioh,  we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  number. 

Such  inquiries,  with  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  our 

knowledge,  are  curious  and  important ; and  if  con- 
ducted with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the  moft  cer- 
tain conclufions ; as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
afcertain  fads,  which,  although  not  obvious  to  fuper- 
fitcial  obfervers,  may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  in- 
vefligation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on 
our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  hu- 
man knowledge  cannot  poffibly  be  difculfed  at  the 
commencement  of  fuch  a work  as  this ; but  that  it 
muft  be  refumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with  which 
the  formation  of  our  different  fimple  notions  is  con- 
nected. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  general  queftion.  Whether  all 
our  knowledge'  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our 
fenfations  ? I Ihall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  That  the  mind 
cannot,  without  the  groffeft  abfurdity,  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a receptacle  which  is  gradually  furniflied 
from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel 
of  thefenfes  ; nor  in  that  of  a tabula  rafa^  upon  which 
copies  or  refemblances  of  things  external  are  imprint- 
ed ; I have  already  Ihewn  at  fufficieht  length.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  Ihould  acquiefce  in  the  con- 

clufion. 
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clufion,  that,  without  our  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mind 
muft  have  remained  deftitute  of  knowledge,  this  con- 
ceffion  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the 
principles  of  materialifm ; as  it  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  the  impreffions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  ex- 
ternal objefts,  furnifh  the  occafions  on  which  the 
mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  conftitution,  is  led  to  per- 
ceive the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  to  exert 
all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it 
is  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjefl,  however, 
which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufliciently  evident, 
that  this  doftrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our 
knowledge  to  the  occafions . furnifhed  by  fenfe,  mufli; 
be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  thofe  ideas, 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflexion,  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the  fubjefls  of 
our  own  confcioufnds,)  are  not  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
immediately  by  the  fenfations  arifing  from  the  ufe  of 
our  organs  oi  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  doflrine  now  men- 
tioned, IS  nothing  more  than  this ; that  the  firft  oe- 
eafions  on  which  our  various  intelleaiual  faculties-  are 
exercifed,  are  furniflied  by  the  impreffions  made  oil 
our  organs  of  fenfe ; and  confequently,  that,  without 
thefe  impreffions,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agreer 
ably  to  this  explanation  of  the  doftrine,  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be^  faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  I am  in- 
bsli^ve,  with  truth,)  that  the  occafions  on 
which  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  furniflied  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe  j but,  if  I am  not 

^ 2 much 
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much  miftaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  dodlrine,  either  by  its  advo- 
cates or  their  opponents.  One  thing  at  leaft-  is 
obvious,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  it  does  not  lead  to  thofe 
confequences  which  have  interefted  one  party  of  phi- 
lofophers  in  its- defence,  and  another  in  its  refu- 
tation. ^ 

There  is  another  very  important  confideration  which 
deferves  our  attention  in  this  argument : that,  even 
on  the  fuppofition  that  certain  impreffions  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe  are  neceffary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  to  give  rife  to 
the  exercife  of  its  various  faculties  yet  all  this  might 
have  happened,  without  our  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence,  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  To  facilitate  the  admiflion  of  this  pro- 
pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a being  formed  in  every  other 
refpeft  like  man ; but  poflefled  of  no  fenfes,  except- 
ing thofe  of  hearmg  and  fmelling.  I make  choice  of 
thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by  means 
of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even 
of  the  exiftence  of  things  external.  All  that  we 
could  poffibly  have  inferred  from  our  occafional 
fenfations  of  fmell  and  found,  would  have  been,  that 
there  exifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they  were 

produced. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a particular  fenfation  to  be  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  fuch  a being.  _ The  moment  this 
happens,  he  muft  neceffarily  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  two  faas  at  once  : that  of  the  exiftence  of  the 

ration  : and  that  of  his  own  exijlencc,  as  a fenuent 

being. 
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being.  After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can  re- 
member  he  felt  it;  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it 
again.  If  he  has  felt  a variety  of  different  fenfations, 
he  can  compare  them  together  in  refpedl  of  the  plea- 
fure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him  ; and  will  na- 
turally dejire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fenfations, 
and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain- 
ful. If  the  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found  are  both  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  at  the  fame  time,  he  can  attend  to 
either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  attention 
from  the  other  ; or  he  can  withdraw  his  attention 
from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has  felt 
formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  fenfations  exifling  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to 
him  no  information  concerning  matter,  to  exercife 
many  of  his  mofl  important  faculties  ; and  amidfl;  all 
thefe  different  modifications  and  operations  of  his 
mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefiffcible  conviction,  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  fentient  and  in- 
telligent being ; or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all 
modifications  and  operations  of  himfelf. — I fay  no- 
thing,  at  prefent,  of  the  various  fimple  notions,  (ox 
fimple  ideas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which 
would  arife  in  his  mind  ; for  example,  the  ideas  of 
number^  of  duration^  of  caufe  and  of  perfonal 

identity  ; all  of  which,  though  perfedly  unlike  his 
fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefted  by  means  of 
them.  Such  a being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we 
know  of  mind  at  prefent ; and  as  his  language  would 
be  appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  borrowed  by 
analogy  from  material  phenomena,  he  would  even 
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poffcfs  important  advantages  over  us  in  conduabg  the 
ftudy  of  pneumatology. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fufficiently  appears,  what 
is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  doctrine,  which 
refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  fen- 
fations  5 and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true,  (which, 
for  my  own  part,  I am  difpofed  to  do,  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  I have  now  explained  it,)  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  operations  of 
mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions  which  are  com- 
monly fuggefted  to  us,  in  the  firji  injiance,  by  the  per- 
ception of  external  objefts,  are  necejfarily  fubfequent  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence, 
of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I have  offered  on  this  doftrine, 
will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recollect 
that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  paft,  been  a 
fubjea  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  flill  to 
be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  bell  philofophical  writers 
in  France  ; and  that  it  has  been  employed  by  fome  of 
them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of 'materialifm  j and  by 
others  to  fhew,  that  the  intelleaual  diftinftions^  be- 
tween man  and  brutes,  arife  entirely  from  the  differ- 
ences in  their  animal  organization,  and  in  their  powers 
of  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Of  Attention. 

y 

TT7HEN  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfation,  or 
^ ^ occupied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  interefting 
to  the  mind,  the  furrounding  objefts  either  do  not 
produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted  to  excite ; 
or  thefe  perceptions  are  infiantly  forgotten.  A clock, 
for  example,  may  ftrike  in  the  fame  room  with  us, 
without  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to  recolleft 
whether  we  heard  it  or  not.  , 

In  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  I believe,  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  per- 
ceive the  external  objed.  From  fome  analogous  fads, 
however,  I am  inclined  to  fufpe£l  that  this  opinion  is 
not  well-founded.  A perfon  who  falls  afleep  at 
church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to  recolledt 
the  lafl;  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher ; or  even  to 
recollea  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that 
fleep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 
were  to  make  a fudden  paufe  in  his  difcourfe,  every 
perfon  m the  congregation  who  was  afleep,  would 
mftantly  awake.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  appears, 
that  a perfon  may  be  confcious  of  a perception,  with- 
out being  able  afterwards  to  recollea;  it. 

Many  other  inflances  of  the  fame  general  faa:  might 
be  produced.  When  we  read  a book,  (efpecially  in 

4 a Ian- 
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a language  which  is  not  perfeftly  familiar  to  us,)  we 
mull  perceive  fucceffively  every  different  letter,  and 
muft  afterwards  combine  thefe  letters  into  fyllables 
and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
fentence.  This  procefs,  however,  paffes  through  the 
mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diftances  of  vifible  objeds  from  the  eye, 
there  is  a judgment  of  the  underftanding  antecedent  to 
the  perception.  In  fome  cafes  this  judgment  is  founded 
on  a variety  of  circumftances  combined  together ; the 
conformation  of  the  organ  neceflary  for  diflinft  vifion  ; 
the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes ; the  diflinftnefs  or 
indiftinftnefs  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  objed ; the 
diftances  of  the  intervening  objeds  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  eye;  and,  perhaps,  on  other  circum- 
ftances befides  thefe : and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our 
familiarity  with  fuch  proceffes  from  our  earlieft  in- 
fancy, the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous  ; and 
it  requires  much  reafoning,  to  convince  perfons  imac- 
cuftomed  to  philofophical  fpeculations,  that  the  fad  is 
otherwife. 

Another  inftance  of  a ftill  more  familiar  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame 
fubjed.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  aflbciation,  which  modern  philofophers 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It  frequently, 
however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a fudden 
tranfition  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  which,  at  fifft 
view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it ; and  that  it 

requires 
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requires  a confiderable  degree  of  reflexion,  to  enable 
the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition  was  made, 
to  afcertain  what  were  the  Intermediate  ideas.  A 
curious  inftance  of  fuch  a fudden  tranfition  is  men- 
tioned by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  “ In  a com- 
“ pany,”  (fays  he,)  “ in  which  the  converfation 
“ turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 
“ more  impertinent,  than  for  a perfon  to  afk  abruptly, 
“ What  was  the  value  of  a Roman  denarius  ? On  a 
“ little  reflexion,  however,  I was  eafily  able  to  trace 
“ the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  queftion  : 
“ for  the  original  fubjeft  of  difcourfe  naturally  intro- 
“ duced  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 
of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  enemies ; 
“ this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot, 
‘‘  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his 


“ reward. —And  all  this  train  of  ideas,”  fays  Hobbes, 
“ pafled  through  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a twink- 
“ ling,  in  confequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought.” 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if  the  fpeaker 
himfelf  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  led  him  afide  from  the  original  topic  of 
difcourfe,  he  would  have  found  himfelf,  at  firft,  at  a 
lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inftances  which  have  been  laft  mentioned 
we  have  alfo  a proof,  that  a perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  pafles  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other 
ideas  conne6ted  with  it  by  the  laws  of  aflbciation. 

Other  proofs  of  this  important  fa£l  fhall  be  mentioned 
afterwards. 


When 
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When  a perception  or  an  idea  paffes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recoiled  it  next  moment,  the 
vulgar,  themfelves  afcribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a want 
of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  already  mentioned,  j 
of  the  clock,  a perfon,  upon  obferving  that  the  mi-  ' 
nute  hand  had  juft  pafled  twelve,  would  naturally  i 
fay,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it  was  . i 
ftriking.  There  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a certain  i 
effort  of  mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  | 
the  vulgar,  memory  in  fome  meafure  depends  j and  j 
which  they  diftinguifti  by  the  name  of  attention.  I 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has 
been  remarked  by  many  authors.  “ Nec  dubium 
“ eft,”  (fays  Quindilian,  fpeaking  of  memory,) 
quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte  valeat  mentis  intentio, 

“ et  velut  acies  luminum  a profpeftu  rerum  quas  in- 
“ tuetur  non  averfa.”  The  fame  obfervation  has  been 
made  by  Locke*,  and  by  moft  of  the  writers  on  the 
fubjed  of  education. 

But  although  tlie  connexion  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general 
terms,  I do  not  recoiled  that  the  power  of  attention 
has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneu- 
matology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mindf  j nor  has  it  been  confidered  by  any  one,  fo 

far 

* “ Memory  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition. 
Locke’s  EfTay,  b.  i.  chap.  x. 

f Some  important  obfervatiotis  on  the  fubjed  of  attention  occur 
in  different  parts  of  Dr,  Reid’s  writings  ; paiiicularly  in  his  Effays 
on  the  Intelledual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62.  ; and  in  his  Effays  on 
the  Aftive  Powers  of  Man,  p.  ;8,  ct  feq,  — To  this  ingenious 

author 
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far  as  I know,  as  of  fufficient  importance  to  deferve 
a particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his 
very  ingenious  work,  De  l^Efprit,  has  intitled  one  of 
his  chapters,  De  Vinegale  capacite  (T Attention ; but 
what  he  confiders  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that 
capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  une 
attention  fuivie,')  upon  which  philofophical  genius 
feems  in  a great  meafure  to  depend.  He  has  alfo 
remarked*,  with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that 
the  impreflion  which  any  thing  makes  on  the  me- , 
mory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  we 
give  to  it ; but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  effort 
which  is  abfolutely  effential  to  the  loweft  degree  of 
memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I propofe  to  confider  at 
prefent ; — not  thofe  different  degrees  of  attention 
which  imprint  things  more  or  lefs  deeply  on  the  mind, 
but  that  a6t  or  effort  without  which  we  have  no  re^ 
colledion  or  memory  whatever. 


author  w6  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  thing* 
external,  is  properly  called  olfervation  ; and  attention  to  the  fub* 
jedts  of  our  cohfcioufnefs,  rejlexion.  He  has  alfo  explained  the 
caufes  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  accompany  this  laft  exertion 
of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  progress  of 
pneumatology.  I (hall  have  occafiori,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  fuggeft 
fome  praftical  hints  with  refpeft  to  the  culture  both  of  the  powers 
of  obfervation  and  reflexion.  The  view  which  I propofe  to  take 
of  attention  at  prefent,  is  extremely  limited ; and  is  intended 
merely  to  comprehend  fuch  general  principles  as  are  neceflary  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow. 

* “ C ell  I’attention,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  ou 
moins  profondement  les  objets  dans  la  memoire.” 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  per- 
haps  impoffible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfaction. 
We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  lefs  degrees  of  at- 
tionj  and,  I believe,  in  thefe  cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I may  ufe  the.  expreffion)  to  exert  itfelf  with 
different  degrees  of  energy.  I am  doubtful,  however, 
if  this  expreffion  conveys  any  diftinO:  meaning.  For 
my  own  part,  I am  inclined  to  fuppofe,  (though  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  fpeak  with  con- 
fidence,) that  it  is  effential  to  memory,  that  the  per- 
ception or  the  idea  that  we  would  wifh  to  remember, 
fliould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a certain  fpace  of  time, 
and  fhould  be  contemplated  by  it  exclufively  of  every 
thing  elfe ; and  that  attention  confifls  partly  (perhaps 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea 
or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objefts 
that  folicit  its  notice. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  afcer- 
taining,  in  what  this  adt  of  the  mind  confifls,  every 
perfon  muff  be  fatlsfied  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
confcioufnefs  ; and  of  its  effential  connexion  with  the 
power  of  memory.  I have  already  mentioned  feveral 
inflances  of  ideas  pafling  through  the  mind,  without 
our  being  able  to  recolledl  them  next  moment. 
Thefe  inflances  were  produced,  merely  to  illuflrate 
the  meaning  I annex  to  the  word  attention  j and  to 
recall  to  the  recolleftion  of  the  reader,  a few  flriking 
cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our  carrying  on  a 
procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to 
at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  received  fyflems  of  philofophy.  I ffall 
now  mention  fome  other  phenomena,  which  appear 

to 
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to  me  to  be  very  fimilar  to  thefe,  and  to  be  expli- 
cable in  the  fame  manner  ; although  they  have  com- 
monly been  referred  to  very  different  principles., 

The  wonderful  effeft  of  pradlice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  and  juftly,  taken  notice 
of,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  circumftances  in  the 
human  conftitution.  A mechanical  operation,  for 
example,  which  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are'  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmalleft 
danger  of  miftake ; even  while  the  attention  appears 
to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjefts.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  in  confequence  of  the  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  prefent 
themfelves  fucceffively  to  the  thoughts,  without  any 
recolleSion  on  our  part,  and  with  a degree  of  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience ; fo  as 
to  fave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefitation  and  re- 
flexion, by  giving  us  every  moment  a precife  and 
fteady  notion  of  the  effefl  to  be  produced*. 

In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to,  or 
to  recolledl,  the  ad:s  of  the  ■vyill  by  which  they  were 
preceded;  and  accordingly,  fome  philofophers  of 
great  eminence  have  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence 


I do  not  mean  by  tliis  obfervation,  to  call  in  queftion  the 
effefts  which  the  praftice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  mufcles 
of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as  indifputable  as  its  effefts  on  the  mind. 
A man  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  write  with  his  right  hand,  can 
wnte  better  with  his  Jeft  hand,  than  another  who  never  praftifed 
the  art  at  all;  but  he  cannot  write  fo  well  with  his  left  hand  as 
with  his  nght.-The  effeasof  praaice,  therefore,  it  ftiould  feemi 
re  produced  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 


of 
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of  fuch  volitions  ; and  have  reprefented  our  habitual 
ufliions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.  But  furely 
the  circumftance  of  our  inability  to  recolleft  our  vo- 
litions, does  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  their  pofli- 
bility ; any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend  to  the 
procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eftimating  the  diftance  of  an 
objeft  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  affirm  that  the 
perception  is  inftantaneous.  Nor  does  it  add  any 
force  to  the  objeftion  to  urge,  that  there  are  inftances 
in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  to 
check  our  habitual  afliions  by  a contrary  volition. 
For  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  this  contrary  volition 
does  not  remain  with  us  fteadily  during  the  whole 
operation  ; but  is  merely  a general  intention  or  refolu- 
tioHj  which  is  baniffied  from  the  mind,  as  foon  as 
the  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  with  which  the  habitual 
train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  aflbciated*. 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  only 
prove  the  poffibility  that  our  habitual  aGions  may  be 

* The  folution  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  given  by  Dr,  Porter- 
field, is  fomewhat  curious. 

“ Such  is  the  power  of  cuftom  and  habit,  that  many  aftions, 
“ which  are  no  doubt  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  are 
“ in  certain  circumftances  rendered  necelfary,  fo  as  to  appear  alto- 
gether  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills  ; but  it  does  not 
from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  fuch  mo- 
“ tions,  but  only  that  it  has  impofed  upon  itfelf  a law,  whereby 
“ it  regulates  and  governs  them  to  the  greateft  advantage.  In  all 
“ this,  there  is  nothing  of  intrinfical  neceffity  ; the  mind  is  at  ab- 
“ folute  liberty  to  aft  as  it  plcafcs  ; but  being  a wife  agent,  it  cau- 
“ not  chufc  but  to  adl  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reafon  of  the 
“ utility  and  advantage  that  arifes  from  this  way  of  afting. 

Treatiss  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p-  r?- 

^ voluntary. 
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voluntary.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more 
can  well  be  required  : for  furely,  if  thefe  phenomena 
are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  unphilo- 
fophical  to  devife  a new  principle,  on  purpofe  to  ac- 
count for  them.  The  doftrine,  therefore,  which  I 
have  laid  down  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is 
by  no  means  founded  on  hypothefis,  as  has  been  ob- 
jefted  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothefis  falls  on  thofe  who 
attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying  that  they  are 
mechanical  or  automatic ; a doftrine  which,  if  it  is  at 
all  intelligible,,  rauft  be  underftood  as  implying  the 
exillence  of  fome  law  of  our  conftitution,  which  has 
been  hitherto  unobferved  by  philofophers ; and  to 
which,  I believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing 
analogous  in  our  conftitution. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I have  had  in  view  a 
favourite  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hartley’s ; which  has  been 
maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a much  higher  authority,  I 
mean  Dr.  Reid.  . , 

“ Habit*”  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  ‘‘  differs 
“ from  inftinft,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  i; 
“ the  laft  being  natural,  the  firft  acquired.  Both 
operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought,, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles.” 
In  another  paffagef,  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus  : ‘‘  I 
J conceive  it  to  be  a part  of  our  conftitution,  that 
“ what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do,  we  acquire 
not  only  a facility  but  a pronenefs  to  do  on  like  oc- 

EflTayson  the  Aftivc  Powers  of  Man,  p.  128, 
t Ibid.  p.  ijo. 

“ cafions ; 
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“ cafions ; fo  that  it  requires  a particular  will  or  effort 
“ to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no 
. “ will  at  all.” 

The  fame  doflrine  is  laid  down  flill  more  explicitly 
by  Dr.  Hartley. 

‘‘  Suppofe,”  (fays  he,)  “ a perfon  who  has  a per- 
“ fedly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin 
“ to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firll  ftep 
“ is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a flow 
“ motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex- 
prefs  act  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees 
“ the  motions  clmg  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im- 
preffions  of  the  notes,  in  the  wy  of  affociation,  fo 
“ often  mentioned,  the  a£ls  of  volition  growing  lefs 
“ and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  lafl  they  become 
evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  per- 
“ former  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the 
“ memory,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  a quite 
different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ; or  even 
“ hold  a converfation  with  another.  Whence  we 
“ may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 
“ idea,  or  flate  of  mind,  called  Will  Cafes  of 
this  fort,  Hartley  calls  “ tranfitions  of  voluntary 
“ aftions  into  automatic  ones.” 

I cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  thofe  actions  which  are  originally  voluntary, 
always  continue  fo  ; although,  in  the  cafe  of  opera- 
tions which  are  become  habitual  in  confequence  of 
long  pradice,  w^e  may  not  be  able  to  recoiled  every 
different  volition.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a performer 


* Vol.  5.  p.  io8,  109. 
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on  the  harpfichord,  I apprehend,  that  there  is  an  ad: 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger, 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoiled  thefe  vo- 
litions afterwards ; and  although  he  may,  during  the 
time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on 
a feparate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  the  mofi:  rapid  performer  can,  when  he 
pleafes,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and 
to  recoiled,  every  feparate  ad  of  his  will  in  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  his  fingers ; and  he  can  gradually 
accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable 
to  recoiled  thefe  ads.  Now,  in  this  inflance,  one 
of  two  fuppofitions  muft  be  made ; the  one  is,  that 
the  operations  in  the  two  cafes  are  carried  on  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
rapidity ; and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a cer- 
tain rate,  the  ads  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impreffion  on  the  memory. —The  other  is, 
that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ; and 
is  carried  on  by  fome  unloiown  power,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the 
caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftines  *.  The  laft  fuppofition  feems  to 


* This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Berkeley,  whofe 
doftnne  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  aftions,  coincides 
wit  that  of  the  two  philofophers  already  quoted,  “ It  muft  be 
owned,  we  are  not  confcious  of  the  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the 
« motion  of  the  diapliragm.  It  may  not,  neverthe- 

« U 1’  ^ ^ inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  ad  reo-u- 
larly  as  well  as  ourfelves.  The  true  inference  is,  that  the  felf- 

T 

“ thinking 
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me  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  a man  who 
fhould  maintain,  that,  although  a body  projefted 
with  a moderate  velocity,  is  feen  to  pafs  through  all 
the  intermediate  fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  yet  we  are  not  intitled  to  conclude,  that  this 
happens  when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  be- 
come invifible  to  th,e  eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is 
fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  fads  in  our 
conftitution.  Of  fome  of  thefe,  I have  already  taken 
notice ; and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number. 
——An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum 
up,  almoft  with  a fingle  glance  of  his  eye,  a long 
column  of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  un- 
erring certainty ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  un- 
able to  recoiled  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that 
fum  is  compofed ; and  yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each 
of  thefe  figures  has  pafled  through  his  mind,  or  fup- 
pofes,  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  procefs  becomes 
lb  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recoiled  the  various  fteps 
of  it,  he  obtains  the  refult  by  a fort  of  inlpiration.  This 


“ thinking  individual,  or  human  perfon,  is  not  the  real  author  of 
“ thofe natural  motions.  .And,  in  fa£l,  no  man  blames  himfelf,  if 
they  are  wrong,  or  values  himfelf,  if  they  are  right.  The  fame 
« may  be  faid  of  the  fingers  of  a mufician,  which  fome  objeft  to 
“ be  moved  by  habit,  which  underttands  not ; it  being  evident 
**  that  what  is  done  by  rule,  muft  proceed  from  fomething  that 
underflands  the  rule  j therefore,  if  not  from  the  mufician  him- 
« felf,  from  fome  other  adive  intelligence  ; the  fame,  perhaps, 
“ which  governs  bees  and  fpiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  thofe  who 

“ walk  in  their  fleep.” See  a Treatife,  entitled,  Siris,  p.  123. 

2d  edit. 
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laft  fuppofition  would  be  perfeftly  analogous  to  Dr. 
Hartley’s  do£lrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habi- 
tual exertions. 

The  only  plaufible  objedion  which,  I think,  can 
be  offered  to  the  principles  I have  endeavoured  to 
eftablilh  on  this  fubjed,  is  founded  on  the  aftonilhing, 
and  almoft  incredible  rapidity,  they  neceffarily  fuppofe 
in  our  mtelledual  operations. — When  a perfon,  for 
example,  reads  aloud ; there  muff,  according  to  this 
dodrine,  be  a feparate  volition  preceding  the  articula- 
tion of  every  letter ; and  it  has  been  found,  by  adual 
trial*,  that  it  is  poffible  to  pronounce  about  two 
^ thoufand  letters  in  a minute.  Is  it  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  ^ the  mind  is  capable  of  fo  many 

different  ads  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very  incon- 
fiderable  ? 


^ With  refped  to  this  objedion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
m the  firft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the  fore- 
pmg  dodrine  with  refped  to  our  habitual  exertions. 
Hi  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intelledual  opera- 
tions, apply  equally  to  the  common  dodrine  con- 
cermng  our  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye.  But 
this  IS  not  all.  To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amount. 


cZ  ^locitate  peraguntur  et  repetuntur  raufculorum 

ra  lones.  Docent  curfus,  prasfertim  quadrupedum ; vel 
miff  vocabula,  forte  bis  mille  literas,  expri- 

, pa  :o  empons  quod  m'lnulum  vocare  folemus,  quamvis  ad 

qatantur’’"'  mufculorum  contraaiones  re- 


Con/peBus  Medlcina  Theoretics,  AuB.  Jac.  Gregory. 
Edit,  altera,  p.  lyi. 
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which  is  confidered  as  fo  incredible  ? Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
certain  intelleaual  procefles,  in  intervals  of  time  too 
fhort  to  be  eftimated  by  our  faculties ; a fuppofition 
which,  fo  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  fupported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  moft  certain  con- 
clulions  in  natural  philofophy.  The  difcoveries  made 
by  the  microfcope,  have  laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a 
world  of  wonders,  the  exiftence  of  which  hardly  any 
man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence  j 
and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  thofe  phy- 
fical  fpeculations,  which  explam  fome  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  phenomena-  of  nature,  by  means  of  mo- 
difications of  matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  examination 
of  our  organs.  Why  then  fliould  it  be  confidered  as 
unphilofophical,  after  having  demonftrated  the  ex- 
iftence  of  various  intelleaual  proceffes  which  efcape 
our  attention  in  confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry 
the  fuppofition  a little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  conftitution,  a clafs  of 
mental  operations,  which  muft  otherwife  remain  per- 
feftly  inexplicable  ? Surely,  our  ideas  of  time  are 
merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  extenfion ; nor 
is  there  any  good  reafon  for  doubting,  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfea 
than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give  us  the  fame  advantage  m 
examining  rapid  events,  which  the  microfcope  gives 
for  examining  minute  portions  of  extenfion,  they 
would  enlarge  our  views  with  refped  to  the  intel- 
ieaual  world,  no  lefs  than  that  inftrument  has  with 
refpea  to  the  material. 


It 
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It  may  contribute  to  remove,  ftill  more  completely, 
fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturally  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  doftrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great 
ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure 
up  the  refults  of  our  experience  and  reflexion  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  condufSI,  it  would  have  an- 
fwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of  our  nature  to  have^ 
extended  their  province  to  thofe  intervals  of  time, 
which  we  have  no  occafion  to  eftimate  in  the  common 
bufmefs  of  life.  All  the  intelledtual  procefles  I have 
mentioned  are  fubfervient  to  fome  particular  end, 
either  of  perception  or  of  aftion;  and  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  fuperfluous,  if,  after  this  end  were 
gained,  the  fteps  which  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  it 
about,  were  all  treafured  up  in  the  memory.  Such 
a conftitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other 
effea  but  to  ftore  the  mind  with  a variety  of  ufelefs 
particulars. 

After  all  I have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  ftill  thought, 
that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I have  offered  are  too  hy- 
pothetical ; and  it  is  even  pofllble,  that  fome  may  be 
difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common  theory  of 
vifion,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifli.  To  fuch  readers  the  following  confider- 
ations  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  alFord  a more  palpable 
inftance,  than  any  I have  yet  mentioned,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by 
pradice,  to  ftiift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrift  balances  a rod  upon  his  finger, 
not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  obfervation 
of  his  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite.— It  is  evident  that 
the  part  of  his  body  which  fupports  the  objed  is 

^ 3 never 
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never  wholly  at  reft ; otherwife  the  objedt  would 
no  more  hand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  fame 
pofition  upon  a table.  The  equilibrift,  therefore, 
muft  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  inclina- 
tion of  the  objedt  from  the  proper  pofition,  in 
order  to  counteraft  this  inclination  by  a con- 
trary movement.  In  this  manner,  the  objedt  has 
never  time  to  fall  in  any  one  diredlion,  and  is  fup- 
ported  in  a way  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
a top  is  fupported  on  a pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpin 
upon  an  axis. — That  a perfon  fhould  be  able  to 
do  this  in  the  cafe  of  a fingle  objedl,  is  curious ; but 
that  he  fhould  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way, 
two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and 
at  the  fame  time  balance  himfelf  on  a fmall  cord  or 
wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  fuch  an  inflance,  the  mind,  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment,  attends  to  thefe  different  equilibri- 
ums j for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  re- 
quifite,  but  the  eye.  We  muff  therefore  conclude, 
that  both  of  thefe  are  diredled  fucceffively  to  the  dif- 
ferent equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objedl  to 
another  with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  effedl,  with  refpedt 
to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  diredted 
to  all  the  objedls  conflantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refpedl  to 
this  lafl  illuflration,  that  it  affords  direft  evidence  of 
the  polfibility  of  our  exerting  adts  of  the  will,  which 
we  are  unable  to  recoiled! ; for  the  movements  of  the 
equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in  a regular  order, 
like  thofe  of  the  harpfichord  player,  in  performing  a 

piece  of  mufic  j but  muft  in  every  inflance  be  regu- 
lated 
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lated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
fpedts,  and  which  indeed  muft  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
fpedls,  every  time  he  repeats  the  experiment : and 
therefore,  although,  in  the  former  cafe,  we  fhould 
fuppofe,  with  Hartley,  “ that  the  motions  cling  to 
“ one  another,  and  to  the  impreffions  of  the  notes, 
“ in  the  way  of  alfociation,  without  any  intervention 
“ of  the  ftate  of  mind  called  will,”  yet,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  even  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a fuppofition  is  di- 
rectly contradifted  by  the  fadt. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers  (which,  by  the  way,  me- 
rits a greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofophers, 
tlian  it  has  yet  attradled,)  affords  many  curious  illuf- 
trations  of  the  fame  dodlrine.  The  whole  of  this  art 
feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle ; that  it 
is  poflible  for  a perfon,  by  long  praftice,  to  acquire  a 
power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intelledlual 
procelfes  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the 
feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the  exercife  of  obferva- 
tion,  thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  performing  a 
variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  before  the  eyes 
of  a company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  fhort  to  en- 
able the  fpedtators  to  exert  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  neceflary  to  lay  a foundation  for  memory  *. 

As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particu- 
larly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  which  we  will  an  effedi:, 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  objed  of  attention’  . 

* See  Note  [E  j. 

^ 4 is 
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is  it  not  poflible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
vital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  own  thought  arid  volition  ? But 
there  is  furely  a wide  difference  between  thofe  cafes, 
in  which  the  mind  was  at  firft  confcious  of  thought 
and  volition,  and  gradually  loft  the  pov^er  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intel- 
ledual  procefs  ; and  a cafe  in  which  the  effed  itfelf  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effed  has 
continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft  perfed  regula- 
rity, from  the  very  beginning  of  their  animal  exiftence, 
and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of  either  reflexion  or 
experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the  fad 
rather  inaccurately,  even  with  refped  to  our  habitual 
exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatife  on 
the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  may  think 
and  will  without  knowledge  or  confcioufnefs.  But 
this,  I own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true  ftate 
of  the  fad,  I apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may  think 
and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions, fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recoiled  them. — 
Nor  is  this  merely  a verbal  criticifm;  for  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  confcioufnefs  and  atten- 
tion, which  it  is  very  neceffary  to  keep  in  view,  in  or- 
der to  think  upon  this  fubjed  with  any  degree  of 
precifion.  * The  one  is  an  involuntai’y  ftate  of  the 

mind  ; 

* The  diftinftion  between  attention  and  confcioufnefs  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Effays  on  the  Intelkaual  Powers  of 
Man,  p.  6o.  “ Attention  is  a voluntary  aft  ; it  requires  an  ac- 

“ tive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ; and  it  may  be  con- 

“ tinned 
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mind ; the  other  is  a voluntary  a£t : the  one  has  no 
immediate  connexion  Avith  memory  ; but  the  other  is 
fo  effentially  fubfervient  to  it,  that,  without  fome  de- 
gree of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pafs 
through  the  mind,  feem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them. 

When  two  perfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  once,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  be- 
ing much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to 
liflen  to  both,  we  can  underftand  neither.  The  fa£t 
feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attended  conftantly  to  one 
of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreflion  on  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  oiir 
not  attending  to  them ; and  alFeft  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  pleafure, 
fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  con- 
fcious  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fa61:  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuf- 
trating  the  fame  diftinclion.  A perfon  who  accident- 
ally lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  gradually 
in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch. — Now,  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change 
takes  place  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  body, 
fo  as  to  improve  a different  organ  of  perception.  The 
other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a power  of 


tinned  as  long  as  we  will ; but  confcioufnefs  is  involuntary,  and 
of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every  thought.”  The  fame 
author  has  remarked,  that  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  have 

been  frequently  confounded  by  philofophers,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Locke. 
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attending  to  and  remembermg  thofe  llighter  fenfa- 
tions  of  which  it  was  formerly  confcious,  but  which, 
from  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no  impreflion 
whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one,  furely,  can  he- 
fitate  for  a moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  thefe 
two  fuppofitions  is  the  more  philofophical. 

Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofe 
habits  in  which  both' mind  and  body  are  concerned, 
I proceed  to  make  a few  remarks  on  fome  pheno- 
mena which  are  purely  intelle6tual ; and  which,  I 
think,  are  explicable  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe 
which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, mull  have  obferved  many  cafes  in  which  the 
truth  of  a theorem  ftruck  him  the  moment  he  heard 
the  enunciation.  I do  not  allude  to  thofe  theorems 
the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almoft  to  fenfe ; fuch 
as,  that  any  two  fides  of  a triangle  are  greater  than 
the  third  fide  ; or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another 
circle  in  more  than  two  points ; but  to  fome  propofi- 
tions  with  refpedt  to  quantity,  confidered  abftraaiy, 
(to  fome,  for  example,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,) 
which  almoft  every  ftudent  would  be  ready  to  admit 
without  a demonftration.  Thefe  propofitions,  how- 
ever, do  by  no  means  belong  to  the  clafs  of  axioms  ; 
for  their  evidence  does  not  ftrike  every  perfon  equal- 
ly, but  requires  a certain  degree  of  quicknefs  to  per- 
ceive it.  At  the  fame  time,  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  although  we  are  convinced  the  propofition  is 
true,  we  cannot  ftate  immediately  to  others  upon  what 
our  conviftion  is  founded.  In  fuch  cafes,  I think  it 
highly  probable,  that  before  we  give  our  affent  to  the 

theorem. 
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theorem,  a procefs  of  thought*  has  pafled  through 
the  mind,  but  has  pafled  through  it  fo  quickly,  that 
j we  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arrefl;  our  ideas  in  their 
rapid  fucceffion,  and  ftate  them  to  others  in  their  pro- 
per and  logical  order.  It  is  fome  confirmation  of 
j this  theory,  that  there  are  no  propofitions  of  which 

it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a legitimate  proof  from  firfl 
j principles,  than  of  thofe  which  are  only  removed  a 

I few  flieps  from  the  clafs  of  axioms ; and  that  thofe 

^ men  who  are  the  mofl:  remarkable  for  their  quick  per- 

ception of  mathematical  truth,  are  feldom  clear  and 
methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
others.  A man  of  a moderate  degree  of  quitlcnefs, 
the  very  firfl  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  or 
of  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  is  alinofl 
inflantaneoufly  fatisfied  of  their  truth  ; yet  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  demonflrate  thefe  principles  rigoroufly ! 

^ What  I have  now  faid  with  refpefl  to  mathema- 
tics, may  be  applied  in  a great  meafure  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  How  many  queflions  daily  • 
occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  common 
life;  in  confidering  which,  we  almofl  inflantaneoufly 
fee  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  a 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
conviftion!  Indeed,  I apprehend,  there  are  few,  even 
among  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  fludy 
but  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  communicate 


f,.n  proceffes  of  thought,  I fhall  treat 

*"7  work,  under  the  article  of  Reafon- 

n as  1 1 concerning  them  in  this  chapter, 

as  general  terms  as  poflible,  ^ 


their 
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their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in 
their  natural  order,  the  different  Heps  of  any  invefti- 
gation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a parti- 
cular conclufion.  The  common  obfervation,  there- 
fore, that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  indicates  an 
imperfe6t  knowledge  of  the  fubjefl; ; although  it  may 
perhaps  be  true  with  refpe£l  to  men  who  have  culti- 
vated the  art  of  fpealdng,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
on  as  a general  rule,  in  judging  of  the  talents  of 
thofe  whofe  fpeculations  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
view  merely  to  their  own  private  fatisfadion. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I have  heard 
of  more  than  one  inftance,  of  men  who,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a little  re- 
flexion, to  give  a folution  of  any  Ample  algebraical 
problem  j and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  perfeftly 
incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fteps  they  obtained 
the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a diredl  proof  of 
the  poflibility  of  inveftigating  even  truths  which  are 
pretty  remote,  by  an  intelleftual  procefs,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  is  Aniftied,  vanifties  almoft  entirely  from  the 
memory. — It  is  probable,  that  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  our  reafonings  con- 
fifl  commonly  but  of  a few  fteps.  Indeed,  I am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  fpeculative  concluflons  are 
formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I apprehend,  fo  effential  to  a 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  ftate  clearly  every  dif- 
ferent ftep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 

himfelf  was  led  to  the  concluflons  he  wilhes  to  efta- 

blifli. 
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blifh.  Much  may  be  here  done  by  ftudy  and  expe- 
rience. Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  feems  to  ftrike  us  inftantaneoufly,  although 
we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcover  the  media  of 
proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difcovery  by  perfever- 
ance. — Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  form  this  ta- 
lent as  the  ftudy  of  metaphyfics  ; not  the  abfurd  me- 
taphyfics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which  has 
the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  objeft.  By  habi- 
tuating us  to  refleft  on  the  fubjedts  of  our  confciouf- 
nefs,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a confiderable  de- 
gree, the  current  of  thought ; to  arreft  many  of  thofe 
ideas,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  notice ; and 
to  render  the  arguments  which  we  employ  for  the 
conviftion  of  others,  an  exaft  tranfcript  of  thofe  trains 
of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  originally  led  us  to 
form  our  opinions. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant diftindlion  between  the  intellectual  habits  of 
men  of  fpeculation  and  of  adlion.  The  latter,  who 
are  under  a neceflity  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  the 
fpur  of  the  occafion,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as  much  as 
poflible,  a quicknefs  in  their  mental  operations  5 and 
fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a degree,  that  their 
judgments  feem  to  be  almoft  intuitive.  To  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opi- 
nions for  themfelves,  but  to  communicate  them  to 
others,  it  is  necelfary  to  retard  the  train  of  thought 
as  it  pafles  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to 
recolleft  every  different  ftep  of  the  procefs  j a habit, 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
intelleaual  powers,  that  there  are  men,  who,  even  in 

their 
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their  private  fpeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of  words 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  but  form  thefe  words 
into  regular  fentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  a paradoxical  ob- 
fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofophers, 
in  a refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange, 
thofe  rapid  and  confufed  trains  of  thought,  which  ap- 
pear from  the  ftrufture  of  languages,  and  from  the 
monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments,  to  have 
pafled  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the  moll  remote 
and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof,  however,  of 
this,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention,  the  fyftematical  ana- 
logy which  we  find,  to  a certain  degree,  running 
- through  the  flrufture  of  the  mod  imperfefl:  tongues, 
(for  example,  in'  the  formation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general  principles,  which  the 
philofophical  lawyer  traces  amidft  an  apparent  chaos 
of  precedents  and  ffatutes.  In  the  language,  too,  of 
the  rudeft  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from  one 
fubjed  to  another,  which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  who  firft  made  the  transference,  fome  per- 
ception of  refemblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  tranf- 
ferences  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident,  but  may 
be  confidered  as  proofs  that  the  analogies  which  the  | 
philofopher  afterwards  points  out  between  the  objeds  j 
which  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  fame  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  although  it  1 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  expreffed  them  j 
in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained  them  if  they  ? 
had  been  queftioned  on  the  fubjed. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a bold  or  incredible  fuppofi- 
tion,  if  we  refled  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity  which 

favages, 
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favages,  and  even  peafants,  difcover,  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  fituation.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  procefles  of  abftraft 
reafoning,  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  on  without  the  ufe  of 
a cultivated  and  a copious  language  ; but,  when 
prefled  by  prefent  circumflances,  they  combine  means 
to  accomplifli  particular  ends,  in  a manner  which  in- 
dicates the  exercife  both  of  invention  and  of  reafon- 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  procefles  are  carried  on 
in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  afliftance  from  lan- 
guage,  than  a philofopher  would  derive  on  a fimilar 
occafion ; and  it  is  almoft  certain,  that  they  would 
find  themfelves  perfedUy  capable  of  communicating 
to  others  the  fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
conclufions.  . In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances, 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  ftate, 
perifh  with  the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in 
writing,  or  perhaps  exprefled  in  words  j and  we  are 
left  to  infer  them  indireftly  from  the  llruaure  of  lan- 
guage, or  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  cuftoms  and 
inftitutions. 

When  a train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefting 
conclufion,  or  excites  any  pleafant  feeling,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas  ; be- 
caufe  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleafure, 
has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps  by  which  it 
arrived  at  it.  ^ This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  difficultv 
attending  philofophical  criticifm.  When  a critic  ex- 
plains  to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  particular 

^ any  defed,  it  is  evident, 

that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circumftances  which 

he 
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he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure  or  un- 
eafinefs,  muft;  have  occurred  to  our  minds  before  we 
were  pleafed  with  the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the  de- 
fe£l.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes  happens,  when  a 
critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  theory,  that  we  recog- 
nize at  firft  fight  our  old  ideas,  and,  without  any  far- 
ther confideration,  are  ready  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
truth,  from  our  own  confcioufnefs.  So  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  ex- 
cite fuch  feelings,  that  it  often  appears  to  be  doubt- 
ful, whether  a theory  be  right  or  wrong  ; and  that 
where  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  plea- 
fure is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  fame  way,  different 
critics  adopt  different  theories  with  refpeft  to  its  caufe. 
It  is  long  pradlice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a metaphyfical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I think 
is  chiefly  to  be  underflood,  a capacity  of  refledling  on 
the  fubjedls  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render 
fuch  efforts  of  attention  eafy.  Exquifite  fenfibility, 
fo  far  from  being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm, 
both  gives  a difrelifh  for  the  fludy,  and  difqualifies  for 
purfuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubje£l  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a queflion  which  has  been  dated 
with  refpedl  to  it ; whether  we  have  the  power  of  at- 
tending to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  fame 
inflant ; or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend 
at  one  and  the  fame  inflant,  to  objefts  which  we  can 
attend  to  feparately  * ? This  queflion  has,  if  I am 
not  miflaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral  philo- 


♦ I have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  queftion,  what 


i«  meant  by  one  objeft  ? 
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fophers  in  the  negative ; and  I acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only 
been  called  in  quellion  by  others,  but  even!  treated 
\vith  fome  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether  hypothe- 
tical, it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moll  reafonable  and 
philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fubje£t 

There  is  indeed  a great  variety  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  afts  of  attention 
at  once ; but  from  the  inftances  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  of  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  of  thought, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explained,  without 
fuppofing  thefe  afts  to  be  co-exiftent ; and  I may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  moft 
fatisfadory  manner,  without  afcribing  to  our  intellec- 
tual  operations,  a greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  that 
with  which  we  know  from  the  faft  that  they  are 
fometimes  carried  on.  The  effed:  of  pradice  in  in- 
creafmg  this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  dif- 
foent  things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  quellion,  more  probable  than  anv 
other.  ^ 


The  cafe  of  the  equilibrill  and  rope-dancer  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  explana- 
tion ; as  It  affords  dired  evidence  of  the  poffibility  of 
the  mmd’s  exerting  different  fucceffive  ads  in  an  in- 

Produce  the  fame  fen- 
ible  effed,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  ads 

wli  neceffarily  accompanied 

with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no 

^ reafon 
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reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers,  whofe  doc- 
trine I am  now  controverting,  would  have  afferted, 
that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exiftent. 

Upon  a queftion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which  does 
not  admit  of  a perfectly  dired  appeal  to  the  fact,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  decide  with  con- 
fidence ; and  therefore  I fliould  with  the  conclufions 
I am  now  to  ftate,  to  be  received  as  only  condition- 
ally eftablifhed.  They  are  neceflary  and  obvious  con- 
fequences  of  the  general  principle,  “ that  the  mind 
“ can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once  but  muft 
ftand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppofition. 

It  is  commonly  underftood,  I believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mufic  feparately,  or  can  attend  to 
them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effed  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  dodrine,  however,  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  eftablifh,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conftantly  vary- 
ing its , attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  to 
give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  fame  dodrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu- 
fions with  refped  to  vifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a particular  pofition,  and  the  pidure  of  an 
objed  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
.perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objed  at  once,  ; 
or  is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  per-  | 
ceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  out-  j 
line?  With  refped  to  this  queftion,  the  principles  | 

already  ftated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  ; : 

does 


j 
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does  at  one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point 
in  the  outline  of  the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of 
it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for 
perception,  like  confcioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  ope- 
ration. As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline 
are  in  the  fame  direction,  every  point,  by  itfelf,  con- 
ftitutes  juft  as  diftinft  an  objeft  of  attention  to  the 
mind,  as  if  it  were  feparated  by  an  interval  of  empty 
fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  the  doftrine  therefore  for- 
merly ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  mind  to 
attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at  once; 
and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  objeft,  im- 
plies a knowledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  with  refpe£l  to  each  other,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
is  the  refult  of  a number  of  different  a£ls  of  atten- 
tion. Thefe  afls  of  attention,  however,  are  per- 
formed with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  effed,  with  re- 
Ipefl  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  perception  were  in- 
ftantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pidure  on  the 
retina,  we  Ihould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  diftind 
an  idea  of  a figure  of  a thoufand  fides,  as  of  a tri- 
angle or  a fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure 
is  very  fimple,  the  procefs.  of  the  mind  is  fo  rapid, 
that  the  perception  feems  »to  be  inftantaneous ; but 
when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a certain  num- 
ber, the  interval  of  time  neceffary  for  thefe  different  ' 
ads  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

K 2 
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It  'may  perhaps  be  alked,  what  I mean  by  a point 
in  the  outline  of  a figure,  and  what  it  is  that  confti- 
tutes  this  point  one  objeft  of  attention  ? The  anfwer, 
I apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the  minimum  vifibile. 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  it ; if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  dire£lion. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have 
had  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Of  Conception. 


13  Y Conception,  I mean  that  power  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a notion  of  an  abfent 
objeft  of  perception ; or  of  a fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt.  I do  riot  contend  that  this  is  exclu- 
fively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I think 
that  the  faculty  which  I have  now  defined,  deferves 
to  be  difiinguilhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a painter  makes  a picture  of  a friend,  who  is 
abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from 
memory : and  the  expreflion  is  fufficiently  correct  for 
common  converfation.  But;  ' in  an  analyfis  of  the 
mind,  there  is  ground  for  a diftin6lion.  The  power 
of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
his  friend  an  obje£t  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  re- 
femblance ; the  power  of  memory  recognifes  thefe 
features  as  a former  objeft  of  perception.  Every  adt 
of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  paft ; conception 
implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever  *. 

* Shakefpeare  calls  this  power  « the  mind’s  eye.” 

Hamlet.  — “ My  father ! Methinks  I fee  my  father. 
Horatio.  — “ Where,  my  Lord  ? 

Hamlet. — « In  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio,” 


Aft  I,  Scene  4. 

According 
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According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  con- 
ception correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchool- 
men  fimple  apprehenfion ; with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  apprehen- 
fion of  general  propofitions  ; whereas  I fhould  wilh 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to  our 
fenfations,  and  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions.  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  conception 
inftead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of  the  fchools,  and 
employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  fignification.  I 
think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more  dif- 
tinft,  to  reftrid  its  meaning : — and  for  fuch  a re- 
ftridion,^  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers  in 
a cafe  perfedly  analogous. — In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  word  perception,  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objeds,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth  : and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juflly  cenfured,  who  fhould  treat  of 
thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  fame 
article  of  perception.  I apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a difference  between  the  conception  of  a truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  objed  of  fenfe,  as  be- 
tween the  perception  of  a tree,  and  the  perception  of 
a mathematical  theorem. — I have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  to  diflinguifh  alfo  the  two  former  operations  of 
the  mind  : and  under  the  article  of  conception,  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province  it  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  a notion  of  our  pafl  fenfations,  or 
of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  that  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
imagination.  Dr.  Reid  fays,  that  “ imagination,  in 
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“ its  proper  fenfe,  fignifies  a lively  conception  of  ob- 
‘‘  jefts  of  fight;”  “ This  is  a talent”  (he  remarks) 
‘‘  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators  j and  deferves  a 
“ proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with 
“ their  arts.”  He  adds,  that  “imagination  is  dif- 
“ tinguilhed  from  conception,  as  a part  from  a 
“ whole.” 

I fhall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper 
Englifh  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagi- 
nation. In  a ftudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  thofe  we  employ,  and  ad- 
here to  our  own  definitions. 

The  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  ac- 
count I have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exadt 
tranfcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But 
we  have,  moreover,  a power  of  modifying  our  con- 
ceptions, by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones 
together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. I fhall  employ  the  w'ord  imaghiation  to  exprefs 
this  power : and,  I apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word ; if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  This  is  not  a fimple  faculty  of  the  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abflraClion,  to  feparate  from  each  other 
qualities  and  circumftances  which  have  been  perceived 
in  conjunction  ; and  alfo  judgment  and  tafte  to  direCt 
us  in  forming  the  combinations.  If  they  are  made 
wholly  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of  infanity  *. 

The 

♦ In  common  difcourfe,  we  often  ufe  the  phrafe  oi  thinking  upon 

objoa,  to  exprefs  what  I here  call,  the  conception  of  it. In 
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The  firft  remarkable  fadt  which  flrikes  us  with  re- 
fpeft  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob- 
je£ls  of  fome  fenfes  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  of 
others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  abfent  vifible 
object,  fuch  as  a building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much 
more  eafily  than  a particular  found,  a particular  tafte, 
or  a particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be  im- 
proved in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.  Few  people, 
I believe,  are  able  to  form  a very  diftindl  conception 
of  founds ; and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by  practice,  a 
perfon  may  acquire  a power  of  amufing  himfelf  with 
reading  written  mufic.  And  in  the  cafe  of  poetical 
numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  a reader  may 
enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  without  articulating 
the  words,  even  in  a whifper.  In  fuch  cafes,  I take 
for  granted,  that  our  pleafure  arifes  from  a very 
ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  affociate  with  particular  written  cha- 
raders. 


the  following  paflage,  Shakefpeare  ufes  the  former  of  thefe 
phrafes,  and  the  words  imagination  and  apprehenjion  as  fynonymous 
with  each  other. 

Who  can  hold  a fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  bare  imagination  of  a feaft  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December’s  fnow, 

By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer’s  heat  ? 

Oh  no  1 the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  w'orfe. 

K.  Richard  II,  Ad  1.  Scene  6. 

The 
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The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  objeds,  feems 
to  arife  from  this ; that  when  we  think  of  a found  or 
of  a tafte,  the  objed  of  our  conception  is  one  fingle 
detached  fenfation;  whereas  every  vifible  objed  is 
complex  j and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as 
a whole,  is  aided  by  the  affociation  of  ideas.  To 
perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  necelfary  to 
recoiled  what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fubjed  of 
attention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  attend  to 
every  point  of  the  pidure  of  an  objed  on  the  retina, 
fo,  I apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  form  a 
conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifible  objed  ; but 
that  our  conception  of  the  objed  as  a whole,  is  the 
refult  of  many  conceptions.  The  affociation  of  ideas 
conneds  the  different  parts  together,  and  prefents 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ; and 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 
another  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  to 
ftrengthen  the  affociations.  It  is  fome  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which  we 
have  heard  detached  and  unconneded. 

The  power  of  conceiving  vifible  objeds,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  affociation  of  ideas, 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit.  A perfon 
accuftomed  to  drawing,  retains  a much  more  perfed 
notion  of  a building  or  of  a landfcape  which  he  has 
feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradifed  that  art. 
A portrait  painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention, 

as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe 
his  name. 


In 
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In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there 
are  ftriking  differences  among  individuals  : and,  in- 
deed, I am  inclined  to  fufpeft,  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defeats  of  fight  in 
this  refpedl,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a defeft  in 
the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
we  often  fee  men  who  are  perfeftly  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  colours  when  they  are  prefented 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ; and  are 
perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  Ihould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  colour 
like  other  men,  when  the  objeft  is  prefent,  but  are 
incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early  habit 
of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  diftindtly 
when  the  objed  is  removed.  Without  this  power  of 
conception,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  for  them,  how- 
ever lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to  give  a name  to 
any  colour  ; for  the  application  of  the  name  fuppofes 
not  only  a capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  of  comparing  it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At 
the  fame  time,  I would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
obfervations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which 
there  is  a natural  defeat  of  the  organ  in  the  per- 
ception of  colour.  In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfa- 
tion is  not  felt  at  all ; and  in  others,  the  famtnefs  of 
the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe  of  thofe  habits  ^ of  in- 
attention, from  which  the  incapacity  of  conception  has 

A talent  for  lively  defcription,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe 
pf  fenfible  objefts,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  m 
which  the  defcriber  poffefl'es  the  power  of  conception. 
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We  may  remark,  even  in  common  converfation,  a 
ftriking  difference  among  individuals  in  this  refpedt. 
One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a notion  of  any 
objeft  he  has  feen,  feems  to  place  it  before  him,  and 
to  paint  from  aftual  perception : another,  although 
not  deficient  in  a ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in 
fuch  a fituation  confufed  and  embarraffed  among  a 
number  of  particulars  imperfedtly  apprehended,  which 
crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  juft  order  and  con- 
nexion. Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  de- 
fcriptions  that  this  power  is  fubfervient : it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them  ftriking  and 
expreffive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a feleXion  of 
fuch  circumftances  as  are  moft  prominent  and  charac- 
teriftical ; infomuch  that  I think  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  if  a perfon  would  not  write  a happier  de- 
fcription  of  an  objeX  from  the  conception  than  from 
the  aXual  perception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  perfeXion  of  defcription  does  not 
confift  in  a minute  fpecification  of  circumftances,  but 
in  a judicious  feleXion  of  them ; and  that  the  beft 
rule  for  making  the  feleXion  is,  to  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars that  make  the  deepeft  impreffion  on  our  own 
minds.  When  the  objeX  is  aXually  before  us,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impreffions  which 
different  circumftances  produce ; and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a defcription,  would  prevent  the  impref- 
fions which  would  otherwife  take  place.  When  we 
^terwards  conceive  the  objeX,  the  reprefentation  of 
It  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
outline ; and  is  made  up  of  thofe  circumftances,  which 
really  ftruck  us  moft  at  the  moment ; while  others  of 

lefs 
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lefs  importance  are  obliterated.  The  impreflion,  in- 
deed, which  a circumftance  makes  on  the  mind,  will 
vary  confiderably  with  the  degree  of  a perfon’s  tafte ; 
but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  a man  of  lively  con- 
ceptions, who  paints  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet 
warm  from  the  original  fcene,  can  hardly  fail  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  defcriptive  compofition. 

The  fafts  and  obfervations  which  I have  now  men- 
tioned, are  applicable  to  conception,  as  diftinguiflied 
from  imagination.  The  two  powers,  however,  are 
very  nearly  allied ; and  are  frequently  fo  blended, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two,  fome 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 
There  are  alfo  many  general  facts  which  hold  equally 
with  refpedl  to  both.  The  obfervations  which  follow, 
if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and 
might  have  been  introduced  with  equal  propriety  un- 
der either  article.  J mention  them  here,  as  I ffiall 
have  occafion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  work,  in  treating  of  fome  fubjedls,  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we 
have  another  opportunity  of  confidering  this  part  of 
our  conftitution. 

It  is  a common,  I believe  I may  fay  an  univerfal, 
doftrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
gination, which  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  it) 
is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its  objeft. 
“ Perception,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ is  attended  with  a 
“ belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  its  objeft  \ me- 
“ mory,  with  a belief  of  its  paft  exiftence  ; but  ima- 
“ gination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all  ;■  and  was 
“ therefore  called  by  the  fchool-men,  apprehenfio 
“ JimplexJ^* 
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It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I prefume  to  call  in 
queftion  a principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally  re- 
ceived ; yet  there  are  feveral  circumllances  which  lead 
me  to  doqbt  of  it.  If  it  were  a fpecifical  diftindion 
between  perception  and  imagination,  that  the  former 
is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the  latter  with 
none ; then  the  more  lively  our  imagination  were  of 
any  objeft,  and  the  more  completely  that  objed  oc- 
cupied the  attention,  the  lefs  would  we  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve its  exiftence  j for  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that 
when  any  of  our  powers  is  employed  feparately  from 
the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be 
moft  obvious  to  our  obfervation,  and  will  be  moft 
completely  difcriminated  from  thofe  which  are  charac- 
teriftical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very 
different  however  is  the  fad,  that  it  is  matter  of  com- 
mon remark,  that  when  imagination  is  very  lively,  we 
are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  objeds  a real  exiftence,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  of  madnefs  ; and  we  may  add, 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of  their  own  general 
belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  ftories  of  appari- 
tions, dare  not  truft  themfelves  alone  with  their  own 
imaginations  in  the  dark.  That  imagination  is  in  thefe 
inftances  attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of ; for  we  feel 
and  ad  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  Ihould  do,  if  we 
believed  that  the  objeds  of  our  attention  were  real ; 
which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphyficians  produce, 

or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompanies  per- 
I ception. 


In 
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In  thefe  cafes,  the  fad  that  I wifti  to  eftablifh  is  fo 
ftriking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion ; but 
in  moft  cafes,  the  impreffion  which  the  objeds  of  ima- 
gination make  on  the  mind  is  fo  momentary,  and  is  fo 
immediately  correded  by  the  furrounding  objeds  of 
perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influence  our  con- 
dud.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a fuperficial 
view,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief ; and 
the  conclufion  is  furely  juft  in  moft  cafes,  if  by  belief 
tve  mean  a permanent  convidion  which  influences  our 
Condud.  But  if  the  word  be  ufed  in  the  ftrid  logical 
fenfe,  I am  inclined  to  think,  after  the  moft  careful 
attention  to  what  I experience  in  myfelf,  that  the  ex- 
ercife  both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always 

accompanied  with  a belief  that  their  objeds  exift  . 

When 


* As  the  foregoing  reafoning,  though  fatisfaftory  to  myfelf, 
has  not  appeared  equally  fo  to  fome  of  my  friends  ; I Ihould  wilh 
the  reader  to  confider  the  remarks  which  I now  offer,  as  amount- 
ing rather  to  a query,  than  to  a decided  opinion. 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguments 
which  I have  ftated,  in  oppolition  to  the  common  doarine  con- 
cerning imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  authorifed, 
meafure,  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr.  Reid’s  on  a different 
fubied?  In  confidering  thofe  fudden  burfts  of  paffion,  which  lead 
us  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objeds,  he  endeavours 
to  ftiew,  that  we  have,  in  fuch  cafes,  a momentary  belief  that  the 
objed  is  alive.  « I confefs,”  fays  he,  “it  feems  to  be  impof- 
« fible,  that  there  Ihould  be  refentment  a^inft  a thing,  which,  at 
« that  very  moment,  is  confidered  as  inanimate  ; and  confequently 
“ incapable  either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  punifhe 
« There  muft,  therefore,  I conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion 
« or  conception,  that  the  objed  of  our  refentment  is  capable  ot 
“ punifhment.” 
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When  a painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an 
abfent  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  pifture,  he  believes 
for  the  moment  that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The 
belief,  indeed,  is  only  momentary ; for  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a fteady 
and  undivided  attention  to  any  objefl:  we  conceive 
or  imagine ; and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the 
imagination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an 
end.  We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  difmifs  the  ob- 


In  another  paflage,  the  fame  author  remarks,  that  “ men  may 
be  governed,  in  their  praftice,  by  a belief,  which,  in  fpecu- 
lation,  they  rejeft.” 

“ I knew  a man,”  (fays  he,)  “ who  was  as  much  convinced  as 
“ any  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the 
dark  : yet  he  could  not  deep  in  a room  alone,  nor  go  alone  inta 
« a room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply 
“ a belief  of  danger  ? This  is  Impoffible.  Yet  his  philofophy 
convinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when 
“ alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  unreafonable  belief,  which 
« was  merely  a prejudice  of  the  nurfery,  ftuck  fo  fall  as  to  govern 
“ his  conduft,  in  oppofition  to  his  fpeculative  belief  as  a philofo- 
“ pher,  and  a man  of  fenfe.” 

There  are  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battlement 
of  a very  high  tower  without  fear  ; while  their  reafon  convinces 
“ them,  that  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  when  ftanding  upon 
“ the  ground.”  ® ^ 

Thefe  fads  are  eafily  explicable,  on  the  fuppofitien,  that  when- 
ever  the  objeas  of  imagination  engrofs  the  attention  wholly, 
(whi  J they  may  do,  in  oppofition  to  any  fpeculative  opinion  with 
re  pea  to  their  non-exiftence,)  they  produce  a temporary  belief  of 

their  reality  -Indeed,  in  the  laftpalTage,  Dr.  Reid  feems  to  admit 

this  to  be  the  cafe ; for,  to  fay  that  a man  who  has  a dread  of  ap- 
pantions,  believes  himfelf  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 

(for  the  time) 

t the  objeas  of  his  imagination  are  real. 

jeds 
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je£ls  of  thefe  powers  at  pleafure ; and  therefore  we 
learn  to  confider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind,  which 
have  no  feparate  and  independent  exiftence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a fpeculative  difbelief,  as 
I have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objefl;,^ 
with  a contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps  be 
more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  experiment 
be  conftdered  with  attention. 

Suppofe  a lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be 
feen  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 
In  this  cafe,  a perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the  experiment  made 
before,  has  fo  ftrong  a fpeculative  conviftion  of  the 
' non-exiftence  of  the  objeft  in  that  place  where  he  fees 
its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate  to  put  his  finger 
to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a cafe  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  the  obferver  to  banifli  completely  from  his 
thoughts  all  the  circumftances  of  the  experiment, 
and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  perception ; 
would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a reality  j and 
would  he  not  expert  the  fame  confequences  from^ 
touching  it,  as  from  touching  a real  body  in  a ftate 
of  inflammation  ? If  thefe  queftions  be  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  will  follow  j that  the  effeft  of  the 
perception,  while  it  engages  the  attention  completely 
to  itfelf,  is  to  produce  belief ; and  that  the  fpeculative 
difbelief,  according  to  which  our  condudt  in  ordinary 

cafes  is  regulated,  is  the  refult  of  a recollection  of  the 
< various 
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various  circumftances  with  which  the  experiment  is 
accompanied. 

If,  in  fuch  a cafe  as  I have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap- 
pearance exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  efTeft  is 
the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh  from  our  thoughts 
the  circumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit  our 
attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive  : for  here  the  be- 
. lief,  which  is  the  firft  effe£l  of  the  perception,  alarms 
our  fears,  and  influences  our  conduct,  before  reflexion 
has  time  to  operate.  In  a very  ingenious  optical  de- 
ception, which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the 
image  of  a flower  was  prefented  to  the  fpeflator ; and 
! when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  a 

i ftroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  .image  of  a dagger.  If 

a perfon  who  has  feen  this  experiment  is  afked,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dag- 
, ger  which  he  faw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  anfwer  in 
the  negative ; and  yet  the  accurate  ftatement  of  the 
I fad  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  firft  and  the  proper  effed 
1 of  the  perception  is  belief;  and  that  the  difbelief  he 
: feels,  is  the  effed  of  fubfequent  reflexion. 

The^  fpecnlative  difbelief  which  we  feel  with  refped 
I to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I conceive  to  be  analo- 
[ gous  to  our  fpeculative  difbelief  of  the  exiftence  of 
I the  objed  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical  decep- 
[ tion ; as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagination 
! are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind  exclu- 
^ five  y,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by  the  op- 
fic^  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our 

^ perception. 
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perception,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  circumftances 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made  *. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a cir- 
cumftance  with  refped  to  the  belief  accompanying 
perception,  which  it  appears  to  me  neceifary  to  ftate, 
m order  to  render  Dr.  Reid’s  dodrine  on  that  fubjed 
completely  fatisfadory.  He  has  fliewn,  that  cer™ 
fenfations  are,  by  a law  of  our  nature,  accompanied 
with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  certain  qua- 
lities of  external  objeds.  But  this  law  extends^  no 
farther  than  to  the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  quality  ; 
that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  feel  the  correfponding 
fenfation.  Whence  is  it  then,  that  we  afcribe  to  the 
quality,  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  perception  ? 

I apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone. 
We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination, 
difmifs  or  recal  the  perception  of  an  external  objed. 

If  I open  my  eyes,  I cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  fee-  • 
ing  the  profped  which  is  before  me.  I learn,  there-  . 
fore,  to  afcribe  to  the  objeds  of  my  fenfes,  not  only  ^ 
an  exiftence  at  the  time  I perceive  them,  but  an  m-  i 
dependent  and  a permanent  exiftence.  ^ ^ ; 

It  is  a ftrong  confirmation  of  this  dodrine,  that  m 
fieep,  when  (as  I ftiall  endeavour  afterwards  to  fhew) 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence,  the  time  of  ' 

* It  may  appear  to  fome  readers  rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  fuperfluous,  that  it  is  j 
not  my  intention  to  infimiate  by  the  foregoing  illuftrations,  that  , 
the  relation  between  perception  and  imagination  has  the  mo  . | 

tant  analogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the  objeft,  an  t ^ 
perception  of  its  optical  image. 
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their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  regulated  by  us, 
we  afcribe  to  the  objects  of  imagination  an  independent 
and  permanent  exiftence,  as  we  do  when  awake  to 
the  objefts  of  perception.  The  fame  thing  happens 
in  thofe  kinds  of  madnefs,  in  which  a particular  idea 
takes  polfeffion  of  the  attention,  and  occupies  it  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe.  Indeed,  madnefs 
feems  in  many  cafes  to  arife  entirely  from  a fufpenfion 
of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  fucceffion  of 
our  thoughts ; in  confequence  of  which,  the  objefts  of 
imagination  appear  to  have  an  exiftence  independent  of 
our  volition  ; and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
gomg  dodtrine,  miftaken  for  realities. 

Numberlefs  other  illuftrations  of  the  fame  general 
faa  occur  to  me;  but  the  following  is,  I think,  one 
of  the  moll  ftriking.  I mention  it,  in  preference  to 
he  relt,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  connefl  the  doftrine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  uni- 
verfally  admitted  among  philofophers. 

The  diftinaion  between  the  original  and  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one 
who  has  the  llightell  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to  experience,  con- 
veys to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion  in  two  dimenfions 

Tn  information  concerning 

the  diftances  at  which  objeas  are  placed  from  the  eye 

^el  I'"'"”’'  ““cd,  by  a comparifon  be- 

^^n  the  perceptions  of  fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to 

qualil  o *"P«™er  fenfe  to  a variety  of 

qualities  originally  perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only 

L 2 -a 

^ Optical 
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optical  writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ; but  it 
is  not  necelTary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into 
any  particular  details  with  refped  to  their  reafonmgs 
on  the  fubjeft.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that, 
according  to  the  received  dodrine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions  of  fight  become,  in  confequence  of  experience, 
figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  objefts,  and 
of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  or- 
gan; and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtam, 
in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and  diftances,  feems, 
from  early  and  conftant  habits,  to  be  an  inftantaneous 
perception ; yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  implies  an  exercife 
of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a comparifon  of 

a variety  of  different  circumftances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence, 
that  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the  tan- 
gible qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exercife  of  con- 
ception,  according  to  the  definition  of  that  power 
which  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary  difcourfe,  ‘ 
indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to  the  ^ 
power  of  perception ; but  if  the  common  doftrine  on  ^ 
the  fubjea  be  juft,  it  is  the  refult  of  a complex  opera-  , 
tion  of  the  mind ; comprehending,  firft,  the  percep- 
tion  of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  proper  and  ori-  ; 
ginal  objeds  of  fight ; and,  fecondly,  the  conception  v 
of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original  per- 
ceptions  of  fight  are  found  from  experience  to  be  the 
figns.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by  means 
of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  0 
the  diftances  of  thefe  objefts  from  the  organ,  are  mere  | 

conceptions;  ftrongly,  and  indeed  indiflblubly,  affo-  | 

ciated,  } 
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dated,  by  early  and  conftant  habit,  with  the  original 
perceptions  of  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a magnificent  profped, 
the  various  diftances  at  which  all  its  different  parts  are 
placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the 
whole  fcene  before  us,  feem  to  be  perceived  as  imme- 
diately, and  as  inflantaneoully,  by  the  mind,  as  the 
coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the" retina.  The 
truth,  however,  unqueftionably  is,  that  this  variety  of 
difiance,  and  this  immenfity  of  extent,  are  not  objedls 
of  fenfe  but  of  conception  ; and  the  notions  we  form 
of  them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  thofe 
we  fhould  form  of  them  with  our  eyes  fhut,  only  in 
this,  that  they  are  kept  fieadily  in  the  view  of  the 
mind,  by  being  firongly  affociated  with  the  fenfations 
of  colour,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  fight. 

This  obfervation  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted, 
if  it  be  confidered,  that,  by  a fkilful  imitation  of  a na- 
. tural  landfcape,  in  a common  fhew-box,  the  mind 
may  be  led  to  form  the  fame  notions  of  variety  of  dif- 
tance,  and  even  of  immenfe  extent,  as  if  the  original 
I fcene  were  prefented  to  our  fenfes:  and  that,  al- 
. though,  in  this  cafe,  we  have  a fpeculative  conviftion 

I that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  only  extends  to  a few 

I inches;  yet  fo  firong  is  the  affociation  between  the 

• original  perceptions  of  fight,  and  the  conceptions 

I which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not  poffible 
I for  us,  by  any  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent  thefe 
I conceptions  from  taking  place. 

I From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fieady  and  per- 
manent, by  being  firongly  affociated  with  any  fenfible 
I ^ 3 impreifion. 
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impreffion,  they  command  our  belief  no  lefs  than  our 
aftual  perceptions  j and,  therefore,  if  it  were  pofTible 
for  us,  with  our  eyes  fhut,  to  keep  up,  for  a length 
of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  objeft,  we 
fhould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that 

the  objed  was  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

appears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illu- 
fions  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  effeds 
on  the  belief  are  continually  checked  and  correded 
by  the  objeds  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to  our 
perceptions  ^ yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alarm- 
ing  to  a perfon  impreffed  with  the  vulgar  ftories  of 
apparitions,  as  a faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which 
affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
and  prolonging  their  exiflence,  by  attachmg  them- 
felves  to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibited  to  the 
eye.— In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a fog, 
we  are  frequently  apt  to  miftake  a crow  for  a man ; 
and  the  conception  we  have,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  diflmd  and  much 
more  fteady,  than  it  would  be  poffible  for  us  to  form, 
if  we  had  no  fenfible  objed  before  us  infomuch  that 
when,  on  a more  attentive  obfervation,  the  crow 
fhrinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find  it  impoffible, 
by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phantom  which  a 
moment  before  we  feemed  to  perceive. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  effeds  which 
exhibitions  of  fiditious  diftrefs  produce  on  the  mind, 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be.  During  the  reprefentation  of  a tragedy,  I ac- 
knowledge, 
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knowledge,  that  we  have  a general  convi£tion  that 
the  whole  is  a fidion ; but,,  I believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes 
produced  by  the  diftreffes  of  the  ftage,  take  their  rife, 
in  moil  cafes,  from  a momentary  belief,  that  the  dif- 
trelfes  are  real.  I fay,  in  moft  cafes ; becaufe,  I ac- 
knowledge, that,  independently  of  any  fuch  belief, 
there  is  fomething  contagious  in  a faithful  exprelfion 
of  any  of  the  paffions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this 
fuppoiition,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we 
feel  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a 
tower  *.  In  both  cafes,  we  have  a general  convidlion, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we  experience ; 
but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagination  are  fo 
powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before  reflexion 
has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

* With  refpecSl  to  the  dread  which  we  feel  in  looking  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  efFe6l8> 
of  habit  in  gradually  deftroying  it.  The  manner  in  which  habit 
operates  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  be  by  giving  us  a command  over  our 
thoughts,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
precipice  before  us,  and  dired  it  to  any  other  objed  at  pleafure. 
It  is  thus  that  the  mafon  and  the  failor  not  only  can  take  precau- 
tions for  their  own  fafety,  but  remain  completely  mailers  of  them- 
felves  in  lituations  where  other  men,  engroffed  with  their  imagi- 
nary danger,  would  experience  a total  fufpenfion  of  their  faculties. 
Any  ftrong  pallion  which  occupies  the  mind  produces,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  fame  effed  with  habit.  A perfon  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fire,has  been  known  taefcapefrom  thetopef  a houfe, 
by  a path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  confidered  as 
Jmpradicable  ; and  foldiers,  in  mounting  a breach,  are  faid  to  have 
fometimes  found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a route  which  ap- 
peared inacceffible  after  their  violent  paffions  had  fubfided. 

L4 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
Of  Abftraftion. 


SECTION  I; 

t 

General  Obfervations  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind. 

The  origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
origin  of  thofe  clalfes  of  objefts  which,  in  the 
fchools,  are  called  genera,  and  fpecies,  has  been  con- 
lidered  by  fome  philofophers  as  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
ficult problems  in  metaphyfics.  The  account  of  it 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  DilTertation  on 
the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally 
fimple  and  fatisfaftory. 

“ The  affignation”  (fays  he)  “ of  particular  names, 
“ to  denote  particular  objects  ; that  is,  the  inftitu- 
“ tion  of  nouns  fubflantive ; would  probably  be  one 
“ of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  Language. 
‘‘  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  fheltered  the 
“ favage  from  the  weather ; the  particular  tree,  whofe 
“ fruit  relieved  his  hunger ; the  particular  foimtain, 
“ whofe  water  allayed  his  thirft  j would  firft  be  de- 
“ nominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain  ; or 
by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might  think 
“ proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them. 
“ Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of 

“ this 
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“ this  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve,  and  his  neceflary 
“ occafions  obliged  him  to  make  mention  of,  other 
“ caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains  j he 
“ would  naturally  beftow  upon  each  of  thofe  new  ob- 
“ je61:s,  the  fame  name  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
“ cuftomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar  objedt  he  was  firft 
“ acquainted  with.  And  thus,  thofe  words,  which 
“ were  originally  the  proper  names  of  individuals, 
“ would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become  the  common 
“ name  of  a multitude 

“ It  is  this  application’*  (he  continues)  “ of  the 
“ name  of  an  individual  to  a great  number  of  objedls, 
“ whofe  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
“ individual,  and  of  the  name  which  exprelles  it, 
“ that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
“ formation  of  thofe  clalfes,  and  alTortments,  which, 
“ in  the  fchools,  are  called  genera  and  fpecies  ; and  of 
“ which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Roulfeau  finds 
“ himfelf  fo  much  at  a lofs  to  account  for  the  origin. 
“ What  conftitutes  a fpecies^  is  merely  a number  of 
“ objefts,  bearing  a certain  degree  of  refemblance  to 

one  another  \ and,  on  that  account,  denominated 
“ by  a fingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to 
“ exprefs  any  one  of  them  t.” 


* The  fame  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  forma- 
tion of  genera,  is  given  by  the  Abb6  de  Condillac. 

“ Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  Arbre  le  premier  arbre  que  nous 
lui  montrons.  Un  fecond  arbre  qu’il  voit  enfuite  lui  rapelle  la 
“ mSme  id6e ; il  lui  donne  le  mdme  nom  ; de  meme  a un  troilieme, 
a un  quatneme,  et  voila  le  mot  A' Arbre  donne  d’abord  a un 

I 0“  de  genre,  une 

idte  abftraite  qui  comprend  tous  les  arbres  en  general.” 

Smith’s  Languages,  annexed  to  Mr. 

bmith  8 Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 


This 
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This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  in 
forming  claflifications  of  external  objects,  receives 
fome  illuftration  from  a faft  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  in  his  account  of  a fmall  ifland  called  Wateeoo, 
which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Friendly  Iflands.  “ The  inhabitants,”  fays  he, 
“ were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor 
“ did  they  form  the  leaft  conception  of  their  nature. 
“ But  the  fheep  and  goats  did  not  furpafs  the  limits  of 
“ their  ideas ; for  they  gave  us  to  underftand  that 
“ they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear,”  he 
adds,  “ rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could 
“ ever  make  fo  ftrange  a miftake,  there  not  being  the 
« moft  diftant  fimilitude  between  a (hoep  or  goat, 
“ and  any  winged  animal.  But  thefe  people  feemed 
“ to  know  nothing  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  land 
“ animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  Iheep 
“ and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very  different 
“ creatures  from  the  two  firft,  and  therefore  they  in- 
“ ferred  that  they  muff  belong  to  the  latter  clafs,  in 
which  they  knew  that  there  is  a conliderable  variety 
“ of  fpecies.” — I would  add  to  Cook’s  very  judicious 
remarks,  that  the  miftake  of  thefe  iflanders  probably 
did  not  arife  from  their  confidering  a fheep  or  a goat  as 
bearing  a more  ftriking  refemblance  to  a bird,  than  to 
the  two  claffes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were 
acquainted  j but  to  the  want  of  a generic  word,  fuch 
as  quadruped,  comprehending  thefe  two  fpecies ; 
which  men  in  their  fituation  would  no  more  be  led  to 
form,  than  a perfon  who  had  only  feen  one  individual 
of  each  fpecies,  would  think  of  an  appellative  to  ex- 
prefs  both,  inftead  of  applymg  a proper  name  to  each. 
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In  confequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears, 
that  they  had  a generic  name  comprehending  all  of 
them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer 
any  new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  claffification  of  different  objefts  fuppofes  a 
power  of  attending  to  fome  of  their  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, without  attending  to  the  reft ; for  no  two 
objedts  are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpecific  dif- 
ference; and  no  alfortment  or  arrangement  can  be 
I formed  among  things  not  perfeftly  alike,  but  by 
I lofing  fight  of  their  diftinguifhing  peculiarities,  and 
e limiting  the  attention  to  thole  attributes  which  belong 
I to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of 
i attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes  prefent 
i to  us  in  a ftate  of  union,  we  never  could  have  had 
; any  idea  of  number ; for,  before  we  can  confider 
different  objedls  as  forming  a multitude,  it  is  necellary 
that  we  fliould  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of  them  one 
common  name ; or,  in  other  words,  that  we  fhould 
[ reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  various  ob- 
f je£ls,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are, 
j at  this  moment,  before  me,  I may  clafs  and  number 
i.  in  a variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view 
► of  them  that  I chufe  to  take.  I may  reckon  fuc- 
^ ceffively  the  number  of  flieep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of 
! elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches ; or  I may  firft  reckon 
I the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of 
trees ; or  I may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all 
the  organifed  fubftances  v/hich  my  fenfes  prefent  to 
me.  But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my 
claffification  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objeds 
numbered  together,  muft  be  confidered  in  thofe  re- 

fpeds 
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fpe£ts  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other ; and 
that,  if  I had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combinations 
of  fenfe,  I never  could  have  conceived  them  as  form- 
ing a plurality. 

This  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  an  objedt  apart  from  the  reft;  or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which  the 
underftanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combinations 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diftinguiflied  by  logicians 
by  the  name  of  abjiradion.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
fome  philofophers,  (vdth  what  probability  I fhall  not 
now  inquire,)  to  form  the  charafteriftical  attribute  of  a 
rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
of  all  our  faculties,  and  very  intimately  conneded 
with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers,  is  beyond 
difpute.  And,  I flatter  myfelf,  it  will  appear  from 
the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  it  conduces,  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  philofo- 
phical  purfuits,  and  of  our  general  condud  in  life. 

The  fubferviency  of  Abftradion  to  the  power  of 
Reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a Poetical  or  Creative  Imagination,  ftiall  be  after- 
wards fully  illuftrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fuflScient  for 
my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  abftradion  is  the 
ground-work  of  claflification,  without  this  faculty  of 
the  mind  we  fhould  have  been  perfedly  incapable  of 
general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals  ; and  that 
fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  branches  of  fcience,  particu- 
larly the  different  branches  of  mathematics,  in  which 
the  very  fubjeds  of  our  reafoning  are  abftradions  of 

the  underftanding,  could  never  have  pofTibly  had  an 

exiftence. 
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exiftence.  With  refpe£t  to  the  fubferviency  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  lefs  obvious, 
that,  as  the  poet  is  fupplied  with  all  his  materials  by 
experience ; and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine 
and  modifjr  things  which  really  exift,  fo  as  to  produce 
new  wholes  of  his  own  ; fo  every  exertion  which  he 
thus  makes  of  his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of 
abftraftion  in  decompofmg  and  feparating  aftual  com- 
binations. And  it  was  on  this  account  that,  in  the 
chapter  on  Conception,  I was  led  to  make  a diftin£l;ioil 
between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fimple  and 
uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which 
(at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I employ  the  word  in 
thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a combination  of  va- 
rious other  powers. 

I have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a difference  between  the  abftradlions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reafoning,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  imagmation.  And,  if  I am  not  miflaken,  it 
is  a diftmftion  which  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended 
to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  In  every  inflance  in 
which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new  wholes, 
by  decompounding  and  combining  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  it  is  evidently  neceflary  that  the  poet  or  the 
painter  fhould  be  able  to  ftate  to  himfelf  the  circum- 
ftances  abftrafted,  as  feparate  objects  of  conception. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  requifite  in  every  cafe  in  which 
abftraftion  is  fubfervient  to  the  power  of  reafoning ; 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reafon  con- 
cerning one  quality  or  property  of  an  objeft  abftraded 
from  the  reft,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  it 
impoffible  to  conceive  it  feparately.  Thus,  I can  rea- 

foq 
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fon  concerning  extenfion  and  figure,  without  any  re- 
ference to  colour ; although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a 
perfon  pofleffed  of  fight  can  make  extenfion  and  figure  1 
fteady  objects  of  conception,  without  connecling  with 
them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  always 
owing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftance  now  mentioned)  merely 
to  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  ; for  there  are  cafes,  in 
which  we  can  reafon  concerning  things  feparately, 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo 
conftituted  as  to  conceive  apart.  Thus,  we  can  rea- 
fon concerning  length,  abftrafted  from  any  other 
dimenfion ; although,  furely,  no  underftanding  can 
make  length,  without  breadth,  an  objeft  of  concep- 
tion. And,  by  the  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers  are  apt  to 
commit,  in  explaining  the  firll:  principles  of  geometry. 

By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid’s  firft  definitions,  they 
lead  the  ftudent  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to  notions  J 
which  are  extremely  myfterious  ; and  to  ftrain  his  » 
powers  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot  S 
poffibly  be  made  an  objedt  of  conception.  If  thefe  3 
definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  flightly  touched  S 
upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  directed  to  geome-  n 
trical  reafonings,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  per-  3 
ceive,  that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are  m 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  de-  a 
monftrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them  ; and  that  the  3 
human  underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  reafoning  4 
concerning  things  feparately,  which  are  always  pre-  1 
fented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception  and  I 
conception,  in  a ftate  of  union.  Such  abftradtions,  in  I 
truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  mankind ; j 

and  1 
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and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  infenfibly 
formed.  When  a tradefman  fpeaks  of  the  length  of  a 
room,  in  contradiftindtion  to  its  breadth ; or  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  between  any  two  objeds ; 
he  forms  exadly  the  fame  abftradion,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  definition  j and 
which  moft  of  his  commentators  have  thought  it  ne- 
celfary  to  illuftrate  by  prolix  metaphyfical  difquifi- 
tions. 

I fliall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refped  to  the  na- 
ture and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
notwithftanding  its  eflential  fubferviency  to  every  ad 
of  claflification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercifed,  al- 
though we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  indi- 
vidual objed.  Although,  for  example,  we  had  never 
feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  ftill  have  been  able  to 
attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abftradion,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalifation, 
is  necelTary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera  and 
fpecies  ; and  they  have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  that 
although  generalifation  without  abftradion  is  impof- 
fible ; yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed,  as  to  be 
able  to  abftrad,  without  being  capable  of  generalifing. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not  neceflary  for  me 
to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I have  at 
prefent  in  view. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

0/  the  OljeSs  of  our  Thoughts,  when  we  employ  general  Terms. 

From  the  account  which  was  given  in  a former 
chapter,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a prevailing  opinion  among 
philofophers,  that  the  qualities  of  external  objefts  are 
perceived,  by  means  of  images  or  fpecies  tranfmitted 
to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe : an  opinion  of 
which  I already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  from 
certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  The  fame^  train  of  thinking 
has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our 
other  intellectual  operations,  there  exift  in  the  mind 
certain  ideas  diftinCt  from  the  mind  itfelf and  that 
thefe  ideas  are  the  objedts  about  which  our  thoughts 
are  employed.  When  I recolledt,  for  e^cample,  the 
appearance  of  an  abfent  friend,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  immediate  objedt  of  my  thoughts  is  an  idea  of  my 
friend ; which  I at  firft  received  by  my  fenfes,  and 
which  I have  been  enabled  to  retain  in  the  mind  by 
the  faculty  of  memory.  When  I form  to  myfelf  any 
imaginary  combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, it  is  fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parts 
■\yhich  I combine,  exifted  previoufly  in  the  mind;  and 
furnifh  the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of 
imagination  to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe 
the  important  remark,  that  all  thefe  notions  are 
wholly  hypothetical ; that  it  is  impoflible  to  produce 

a lhadow 
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a /hadow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them ; and  that, 
even  although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they 
would  not  render  the  phenomena  in  queftion  more 
intelligible.  According  to  his  principles,  therefore, 
we  have  no  ground  for  fuppofmg,  that,  in  any  one 
operation  of  the  mind,  there  exifts  in  it  an  objedt  dif- 
tin£t  from  the  mind  itfelf  j and  all  the  common  ex- 
prellions  which  involve  fuch  a fuppofition,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  ferve 
only  to  difguife  from  us  the  real  hiftory  of  the  intel- 
leftual  phenomena 

“ We 

^ * In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  Dr.  Reid’s  meaning, 
in  his  reafonings  againft  the  ideal  theory,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
explain,  a little  more  fully  than  I have  done  in  the  text,  in  what 
fenfe  he  calls  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  ideas:  for  the  meaning 
which  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  difcourfe,  differs 
widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philofophers  whofe 
opinion  he  controverts.  This  explanation  I fhall  give  in  his  own 

« In  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  concep- 

tion,  apprehenfion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is 
..  ‘?  To  have  a diftind  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  dif- 

« conceive  it  at  aft.— 

pollibly  doubt  whether  he  has  ideas.” 

« According  to  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  it 

does  not  fignify  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  , or 

thought  called  ideas,  different  feds  of  philofophers  have  given 
“ very  different  accounts.”  ^ 

“ Some  have  held  ehem  to  be  felf^xillent , other,  to  be  i„  the 

- ‘'>= 

“ rhe^Hatonick  'a  « "dl  a. 

Platonick  fyllera  of  ideas,  is  grounded,upon  this  principle, 

^ « that 
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“ We  are  at  a lofe  to  know,”  (fays  this  excellent 
philofopher,)  how  we  perceive  diftant  objects  ^ 
“ how  we  remember  things  paft ; how  we  imagine 
“ things  that  have  no  exiftence.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
« feem  to  account  for  all  thefe  operations ; they  are 
“ all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation  ; 
« to  a kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of 

things  prefent,  and  in  contaft  with  the  percipient  n 
“ and  feeling  is  an  operation  fo  familiar,  that  we 


“ that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  muft  be  fome  objeft  that 
“ really  exifts.;  in  every  operation  of  the  niind,  fomething  to  work 
upon.  Whether  this  immediate  objeft  be  called  an  idea  with 
« Plato,  or  a phantafm  or  fpecies  with  Ariftotle ; whether  it  be 
eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impreflions  of  external 
objeft 8,  is  of  no  confequence  in  the  prefent  argument.’  Ibid. 

P«  388. 

« So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philofophers, 
« that,  I doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to  moft,  a very  ftrange  pa- 
« radox,  or  rather  a contradiftion,  that  men  (hould  think  without 
ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradiftion  arifes  from  the 
« ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a thing  means  only 
« the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  moft  common  meaning  of  the 
word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought; 
« which  is  undoubtedly  a contradiftion.  But  an  idea,  according 
« to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  philofophers,  is  not  thought,  but 
“ an  objeft  of  thought,  which  really  exifts,  and  is  perceived,  &c. 

Ibid.  p.  390.  r ' r . 

I have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I make  ufe  of  the 

word  idea  in  ftating  my  own  opinions,  I employ  it  umformly  in 
the  popular  fenfe,  and  not  in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  as  now  ex- 
plained:  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether;  but 
I have  found  it  difficult  to  do  fo,  without  adopting  unufual  modes 
of  expreffion.  I flatter  myfelf  that  I have  ufed  it  with  due  cau- 
tion. 


“ think 
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think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but  may  ferve  to  ex- 
“ plain  other  operations.” 

“ But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as 
“ difficult  *to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which 
we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things  may  be 
in  contact,  without  any  feeling  or  perception ; there 
“ mull  therefore  be  in  the  percipient,  a power  to  feel, 
“ or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  is  produced,  and 
“ how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge.  As  little  can  we  know,  whether  this 
“ power  mull  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and  in 
“ contadl  with  us.  Neither  can  any  man  pretend 
to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to 
“ perceive  things  prefent,  may  not  give  us  the  power 
‘‘  to  perceive  things  diftant,  to  remember  things  paft, 
“ and  to  conceive  things  that  never  exifted 
In  another  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Reid  has  occafion 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 
lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
underftanding,  there  muft  be  an  objeft  of  thought 
which  really  exifts  while  we  think  of  it.  His  remarks 
on  this  fubjeft,  which  are  highly  ingenious  and  fatif- 
rattory,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the  different 
theories  concerning  conception  t. 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphyrical  fyftems  it  was  ta- 
ken for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  ex- 
ternal perceptions,)  that  every  exertion  of  thought 
imphes  the  exiftence  of  an  objeft  diftind  from  the 
thinking  being ; it  naturally  occurred,  as  a very  cu- 
nous  queftion.  What  is  the  immediate  objed  of  our 

Efliyson  the  Intelkaual  Power,,  p,  2,4,  p lyj. 

^ ® attention. 
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attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general  fpecu- 
lation  ? or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
idea  correfponding  to  a general  term  ? When  I think 
of  any  particular  objea  which  I have  formerly  per- 
ceived, fuch  as  a particular  friend,  a particular  tree, 
■or  a particular  mountain,  I can  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  a pifture  or  reprefentation  of  fuch  objefts  ; 
and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal 
theory  of  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly 
-called  Conception,  if  not  perfedly  fatisfaftory,  is  at 
leaft  not  wholly  unintelligible.  But  what  account 
fliall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of  this  theory,  of 
the  objefts  of  my  thoughts,  when  I employ  the  words, 
friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic  terms  ? For,  that 
all  the  things  I have  ever  perceived  are  individuals ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general 
words,  (if  fuch  ideas  exift,)  are  not  copied  from  any 
originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation ; is  not 
only  felf-evident,  but  almoft  an  identical  propofition. 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and,  at  a 
flill  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  al- 
though thefe  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any 
objeds  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  that  they  have  an 
exiftence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  no 
more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underftanding,  of 
which  they  are  the  proper  objeds,  than  material  things 
are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  extern^ 
perception  : that  as  all  the  individuals  which  compofe 
a genus,  muft  polfefs  fomething  in  common ; and  as 
it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  belong  to  t at 
genus,  and  are  diftinguifhable  by  the  fame  name,  this 

common  thing  forms  the  effence  of  each  ; and  is  t e 

objed 
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objeft  of  the  underftanding,  when  we  reafon  concern- 
ing the  genus.  They  maintained  alfo,  that  this  com- 
mon elTence*,  notwithftanding  its  infeparable  union 
with  a multitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  itfelf 
one,  and  indivifible. 

On  moft  of  thefe  points,  the'  philofophy  of  Ariftotle 
feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato. 
The  language,  however,  which  thefe  philofophers  em- 
ployed on  this  fubject  was  different,  and  gave  to  their 
dodrines  the  appearance  of  a wider  diverfity  than 
probably  exifled  between  their  opinions.  While  Plato 
was  led,  by  his  paflion  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
myfterious,  to  infifl  on  the  incomprehenfible  union  oP 
the  fame  idea  or  effence,  with  a number  of  individuals, 
without  multiplication  or  divifion  f ; Ariftotle,  more 
cautious,  and  aiming  at  greater  perfpicuity,  contented 
himfelf  with  faying,  that  all  individuals  are  compofed 

* In  this  very  imperfeft  flcetch  of  the  opinions  of  the  antients 
concerning  univerfals,  I have  fubftituted,  inftead  of  the  word 
idea,  the  word  ejfence,  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a modern 
reader  the  true  import  of  Plato’s  exprefTions.  The  word  ejfentia  is 
faid  to  have  been  firft  employed  by  Cicero  ; and  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  fchoolmen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Plato- 
nifts  ufed  the  word  idea.  See  Dr.  Reid’s  EiTays  an  the  Intel- 
ledlual  Powers,  p.  473. 

t » The  idea  of  a thing,”  (fays  Plato,)  « is  that  which  makes 
“ one  of  the  many  } which,  preferving  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
its  own  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
number  ; and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  always 
the  fame  : fo  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  difcriminate  the  thing, 

“ whatever  fhapes  it  may  aflume,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 
« may  conceal  itfelf.”— Plato  in  Philebo  ; (quoted  by  the 
^”edh  Pfogrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  100, 
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of  matter  and  form ; and  that  it  is  in  confequence  of 
polfeffing  a common  form,  that  different  individuals 
belong  to  the  fame  genus.  But  they  both  agreed, 
that,  as  the  matter,  or  the  individual  natures  of  objefts 
were  perceived  by  fenfe ; fo  the  general  idea,  or  of- 
fence, or  form,  was  perceived  by  the  intellefl ; and 
that,  as  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly  en- 
groffed  with  the  former,  fo  the  latter  furniflied  to  the’ 
philofopher  the  materials  of  his  fpeculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle  on  the  fubjefl:  of  ideas,  related  to  the 
mode  of  their  exiftence.  That  the  matter  of  which 
all  things  are  made,  exifted  from  eternity,  was 
a principle  which  both  admitted ; but  Plato  farther 
taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things,  there  is  an 
idea  of  form  which  alfo  exifted  from  eternity ; and 
that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  were  made ; where- 
as Ariftotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may  exift 
without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exift  without 
matter  *. 

The 


* In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
on  the  fubjed  of  ideas, . I have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  w-hofe 
very  laborious  refearches  with  refped  to  this  article  of  the  hiftory 
of  philofophy  are  well  known.  In  ftating  the  diflindion,  how- 
ever, I have  confined  myfelf  to  as  general  terms  as  poffible  j as 
the  fubjed  is  involved  in  much  obfcurity,  and  has  divided  the 
opinions  of  very  eminent  writers.  The  reader  will  find  the  refult 
of  Brucker’s  inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  [F]. 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  inftance,  has  the  more  weight 
with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  the  mofl  material  refpeds  with  that  of 
Dr.  Reid.  See  his  Elfays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers  of  Man,  and 
the  conclufion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 


A very 
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The  dodrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfals, 
differed  widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle^ 
and  feems  to  have  approached  to  a fpeculation  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a more  recent  origin, 
and  which  an  eminent  philofopher  of  the  prefent  age 
has  ranked  among  the  difcoveries  which  do  the  great- 
eft  honour  to  modern  genius  *. 

Whether  this  do6trine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  (whofe  opinions  I 
fhall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether  it 
did  not  refemble  more,  a doftrine  maintained  by  an- 
other feft  of  fchoolmen  called  Conceptualifts,  I fhall 
not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  queftion  is 
interefting  only  to  men  of  erudition ; for  the  know- 
ledge we  poffefs  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philofophy, 
is  too  imperfe(ft  to  affift  us  in  the  farther  profecution 
of  the  argument,  or  even  to  diminifh  the  merit  of  thofe 


A very  different  account  of  Ariftotle’s  doftrine,  in  thofe  par- 
ticulars -in  ivhich  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  differ  from  that  of 
Plato,  is  given  by  two  modern  writers  of  great  learning,  whofe 
opinions  are  juftly  entitled  to  much  refpeA,  from  their  familiar  ac 
quaintance  with  Ariflotle’s  latter  Commentators  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School.  — See  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.,  and 
Harris’s  Hermes. 

It  18  of  no  confequence,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I have 
at  prefent  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  contro- 
verted point  of  philofophical  hiftorj'.  In  fo  far  as  the  ideal  theory 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  our  general  fpecu- 
lations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  doArines 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  were  effentially  the  fame  ; and  accordingly, 
w at  I have  faid  on  that  fubjeA,  coincides  entirely  with  a paffage 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  » Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage,”  vol.  i.  p.  38.  2d  edit. 

* Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fe'A.  7. 

^ 4 philofophers 
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philofophers  who  have,  in  modern  times,  been  led  to 
fimilar  conclufions 

As  it  is  not  my  objeft,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into 
hiftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  neceffary  for  il- 
luftrating  the  fubjefts  of  which  I treat,  I ihall  pafs 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
Ecledlic  philofophers,  (a  fed  which  arofe  at  Alexandria 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to  reconcile 
the  dodrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  concerning  ideas. 
The  endlefs  difficulties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  their 
fpeculations  led,  induced,  at  laft,  the  more  cautious 
and  modeft  inquirers  to  baniffi  them  entirely  from  Dia- 
ledics,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  ftudying  the 
arrangements  or  claffifications  of  univerfals,  which  the 
antient  philofophers  had  made,  without  engaging  in 
any  metaphyfical  difquifitions  concerning  their  nature. 
Porphyry,  in  particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he 
has  fpecnlated  much  on  this  fubjed  ; yet,  in  his  In- 
trodudion  to  Ariftotle’s  Categories,  waves  the  confi- 
deration  of  it  as  obfcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch 
queftions  as  thefe  j “ Whether  genera  and  fpecies  exift 

in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Human 
“ Mind ; and  (on  the  fuppofition  that  they  exift  in 
“ nature)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objeds  of 
“ fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ?”  he  declines  giving 
any  determination. 

This  paffage  in  Porphyry’s  Introdu6lion  is  an  ob- 
jed  of  curiofity  ; as,  by  a fingular  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author  s intention 
to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.  Amidft  the 


* See  Note  [G]. 
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diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  almofl  en- 
tirely loft  ; and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers  were  con- 
fined to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle’s  Dialeftics,  and  of 
Porphyry’s  Introduction  concerning  the  Categories. 
With  men  who  had  a relifh  for  fuch  difquifitions,  it 
is  probable  that  the  paflage  already  quoted  from  Por- 
phyry, would  have  a tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to 
damp  curiofity ; and  accordingly,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  controverfy  to  which  it  relates  con- 
tinued, during  the  dark  ages,  to  form  a favourite 
fubjed  of  difcuflion.  The  opinion  which  was  preva- 
lent was,  (to  ufe  the  fcholaftic  language  of  the  times,) 
that  univerfals  do  not  .exift  before  things,  nor  after 
: things,  but  in  things  ; that  is,  (if  I may  be  allowed  to 
: attempt  a commentary  upon  expreflions  to  which  I do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions,) 
univerfal  ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  exift- 
ence  feparable  from  individual  objeCls;  and  there- 
! fore,  they  could  not  have  exifted  prior  to  them  in  the 
order  of  time  nor  yet,  (according  to  the  doClrine  of 
: the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind, 

! formed  in  confequence  of  an  examination  and  com- 
; parifon  of  particulars ; but  thefe  ideas  or  forms  are 
from  eternity  united  infeparably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confift ; or,  as  the  Ariftotelians  fome- 
times  exprefs  themfelves,  the  forms  of  things  are  from 
eternity  immerfed  in  matter. — The  reader  will,  I 
i hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  thefe  details,  not 
I only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  obfer- 
I vations  which  are  to  follow ; but  as  they  relate  to  a 
I controverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  employed  all  the 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe ; and  which,  there- 
fore, however  frivolous  in  itfelf,  deferves  the  attention 
of  philofophers,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  events 
which  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Human  Mind.  ^ ^ 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  eleventh 
century ; when  a new  doflrine,  or  (as  fome  authors 
think)  a doftrine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Zeno, 
was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus  * ; and  foon  zhev  very 
widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,^  the  celebrated  Peter 
Abelard.  According  to  thefe  philofophers,  there  are 
no  exiftejices  in  nature  correfponding  to  general  terms; 
and  the  objefts  of  our  attention  in  aU  our  general  fpe- 

culations  are  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  doftrine,  the  fchool- 
men  gradually  formed  themfelves  into  two  feas : one 
of  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelmus 
and  Abelard;  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  prm- 
ciples  of  Ariftotle.  Of  thefe  feds,  the  former  are 
known  in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts  ; the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realifts. 

As  it  is  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Nommalifts  that 
my 'own  opinion  on  this  fubjed  coincides;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  fome  confequences,  which 
IJezv  to  me  important,  I ftiall  endeavour  to  ftate  it 
afclearly  and  precifely  as  I am  able,  purfumg,  how- 
ever,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper  names, 

* See  Note  [H].' 
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became  gradually  appellatives ; in  confequence  of 
which  extenfion  of  their  fignification,  they  would  ex- 
prefs,  when  applied  to  individuals,  thofe  qualities  only 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  that,  with  refpedl  to  individuals  of  the  fame 
genus,  there  are  two  clafles  of  truths ; the  one,  par- 
ticular truths  relating  to  each  individual  apart,  and 
deduced  from  a confideration  of  its  peculiar  and 
diftinguifliing  properties  ; the  other,  general  truths, 
deduced  from  a confideration  of  their  common  qua- 
lities ; and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such 
truths  may  be  conveniently  expreffed,  by  means  of 
general  terms ; fo  as  to  form  propofitions,  compre- 
hending under  them  as  many  particular  truths,  as 
there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  *the  general 
terms.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  fuch  general  truths  may  be  obtained  ; either 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  our  reafoning  may  involve  no  circum- 
ftances  but  thofe  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
genus ; or,  (laying  afide  entirely  the  confideration  of 
things,)  by  means  of  the  general  terms  with  which 
language  fupplies  us.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our 
mveftigations  muft  necelfarily  lead  us  to  general  con- 
clufions.  In  the  firfl;  cafe ; our  attention  being  If. 
mited  to  thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  fubjeft  of 
our  reafoning  refembles  all  other  individuals  of  the 
fame  genus,  whatever  we  demonftrate  with  refpedl:  to 
this  fubjefl  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
fame  attributes  belong.  In  the  fecond  cafe  ; the  fub- 
jeft  of  our  reafoning  being  expreffed  by  a generic 
word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a number  of  in- 
dividuals. 
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dividuals,  the  conclufion  we  form  muft  be  as  exten- 
five  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  fubjeft  is 
in  its  meaning.  The  former  procefs  is  analogous  to 
the  praftice  of  geometers,  who,  in  their  moft  general 
reafonings,  dire6:  the  attention  to  a particular  dia- 
gram : the  latter,  to  that  of  algebraifts,  who  carry  on 
their  inveftigations  by  means  of  fymbols  *.  In  cafes 
of  this  laft  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the 
alTociation  of  ideas,  that  a general  word  may  recal 
fome  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable  j but 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  necelfary  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  reafoning,  that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  which 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general 
terms,  it  always  has  a tendency,  more  or  lefs,  to 
miflead  us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a judge 
muft  neceffarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  ftand 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupphed  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fiaitious  names  of 
Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius ; fo,  m every  procefs 
of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely 
to  be  logically  juft,  when  the  attention  is  confined 

* Thefe  two  methods  of  obtaining  general  truths  proceed  on 
the  fame  (principles ; and  are,  in  fad,  much  lefs  different  from 
each  other,  than  they  appear  to  be  at  firft  view.  When  we  carry 
on  a procefs  of  general  reafoning.  by  fixing  our  attention  on  a 
particular  individual  of  a genus,  this  individual  is  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  a fign  or  reprefentative ; and  differs  from  any  other  fign 
only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a certain  refemblance  to  the  things  it  de- 
notes.— The  ftraight  lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Euclid  to  reprefent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from  t e ge- 
braical  expreflions  of  thefe  magnitudes,  in  the  fame  refpeds  m 
which  pidure- writing  differs  from  arbitrary  charaders. 
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folely  to  figns ; and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
prefent  to  it  thofe  individual  objeds  which  may  warp 
the  judgment  by  cafual  aflbciations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that,  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals, it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  procefles  of  reafon- 
ing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  objedts  themfelves, 
without  the  ufe  of  language;  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  to  accomplifli  the  fame  end,  by  fubftituting  for 
thefe  objedls,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns.  The 
difference  between  the  employment  of  language  in 
fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  claffes 
or  genera,  is ; that  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe  of  words 
is,  in  a great  meafure,  optional ; whereas,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  elfentially  neceffary.  This  obfervation  deferves 
our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  it 
has  contributed  to  miflead  fome  of  the  Realifts ; by 
giving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ufe  of  language,  in 
thinking  about  univerfals,  however  convenient,  is  not 
more  neceffary  than  in  thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  antient  philofophers  confidered  as  the  effence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
<juality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  clafs ; and  in  confequence  of 
which,  a generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  pof- 
feflion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
the  generic  appellation  ; and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  faid  to  be  effential  to  its  claffification  with  that  par- 
ticular genus  ; but  as  all  clalfifications  are  to  a certain 
degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that 

it 
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it  is  more  effential  to  its  exiftence  as  an  individual,  than 
various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  re- 
gard as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if  I may  borrow 
the  language  of  modern  philofophy,)  this  quality  forms 
its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  eflence. 

Thefe  obfervations  will,  I truft,  be  fufEcient  for  the 
fatisfadion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  conver- 
fant  with  philofophical  inquiries.  For  the  fake  of 
others,  to  whom  this  difquifition  may  be  new,  I have 
added  the  following  illuftrations. 

I fhall  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved,) that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a feries  of  fyllogifms ; and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I apprehend,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  this  opinion  Ihould  be  received.  As  it 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjeft,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
am  then  to  propofe,  I fhall,  in  the  following  remarks, 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fyllogiftic  theory 
is  well-founded ; a fuppofition  which,  although  not 
ftriftly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufEciently  accurate  for 
the  ufe  which  I am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any 
flep  of  one  of  Euclid’s  demonftrations  j for  example, 
the  firft  ftep  of  his  firft  proportion,  and  (late  it  in  the 
form  of  a fyllogifm. — “ All  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from 
“ the  centre  of  a circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal 
“ to  one  another.”  “ But  A B,  and  C D,  are  ftraighj; 
“ lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a circle  to  the  cir- 
“ cumference.  Therefore,  AB  is  equal  to  CD.” — 
It  is  perfedUy  manifeft,  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  conclufion,  it  is  by  no  means  necefl'ary,  that  I 
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j /hould  annex  any  particular  notions  to  the  letters  AB, 
or  CD,  or  that  I fliould  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  equality^  or  by  a circle^  its  centre,  and  its  circum- 
ference, Every  perfon  mull  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
truth  of  the  concluhon  is  neceflarily  implied  in 
that  of  the  two  premifes  ; whatever  the  particular 
things  may  be  to  which  thefe  premifes  may  relate. 
In  the  following  fyllogifm,  too: — “All  men  muft 
“ die ; — Peter  is  a man  ; — therefore  Peter  muft  die 
— the  evidence  of  the  conclufion  does  not  in  the  leaft 
depend  oh  the  particular  notions  I annex  to  the  words 
man,  and  Feter  ; but  would  be  equally  complete,  if 
we  were  to  fubftitute  inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  any  other  infignificant  characters. — 
“ All  X’s  muft  die  ; — Z is  an  X ; — therefore  Z muft 
“ die;” — is  a fyllogifm  which  forces  the  affent  no 
lefs  than  the  former.  It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this 
fyllogifm  would  be  equally  conclufive,  if,  inftead  of 
the  word  die,  I were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that 
the  language  contains  ; and  that,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  juftnefs  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceflary 
that  I fhould  underftand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  ftiewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refpeCl  to  fyllogifms,  might  be  de- 
monftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  but 
letters  of  the  alphabet ; in  the  fame  manner,  (and  I 
may  add,  on  the  very  lame  principles,)  on  which  the 
algebraift  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe  letters, 
the  various  rules  for  tranfpofmg  the  terms  of  an 
equation. 


From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  aflent 
we  give  to  the  conclufion  of  a fyllogifm  does  not  re- 
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fult  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  exprelfed  by 
the  different  propofitions  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but 
is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  words  Hand  to  each  other.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a particular 
inftance  of  the  general  axiom,  that  whatever  is  true 
univerfally  of  any  fign,  muff  alfo  be  true  of  every  in- 
dividual which  that  fign  can  be  employed  to  exprefs. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning 
may  be  refolved  into  a feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows, 
that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furnifhes  no  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  any  thing  correfponding  to  general 
terms,  diflindt  from  the  individuals  to  which  thefe 
terms  are  applicable. 

Thefe  remarks,  I am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no  means, 
exhauft  the  fubjedt ; for  there  are  various  modes  of 
reafoning,  to  which  the  fyllogiftic  theory  does  not 
apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  exception,  it  will 
/ be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evidence  of  our 
conclufions  appears  immediately  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  words  in  which  the  premifes  are  exprelfed; 
without  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  de- 
note. The  imperfefl:  account  which  is  given  of  de- 
ductive evidence,  in  the  received  fyflems  of  logic, 
makes  it  impofhble  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  profecute 
the  fubjeCt  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language  as 
an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I can  eafily  forefee  a va- 
riety of  objections,  which  may  occur  to  the  doCtrine  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eflablifh.  But,  ■uithout 
entering  into  a particular  examination  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, I believe  I may  venture  to  affirm,  that  moft,  if 
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not  all,  of  them  take  their  rife  from  confounding 
reafoning,  or  dedudtion,  properly  fo  called,  with  cer- 
tain other  intelledtual  proceffeSj  which  it  is  neceflary 
for  us  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  That 
it  is  frequently  of  elfential  importance  to  us,  in  our 
fpeculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  things  they  denote,  I am  very 
ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I affert  is,  that,  in 
fo  far  as  our  fpeculations  confift  of  that  procefs  of  the 
mind  which  is  properly  called  reafoning,  they  may 
be  carried  on  by  words  alone ; or,  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What 
I mean  by  “ the  other  intellectual  proceffes  diftinCt 
“ from  reafoning,  which  it  is  neceflary  for  us  fome- 
“ times  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,”  will, 
I hope,  appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inv6ftigations,  it  is  well  knotvn,  that 
the  practical  application  of  a general  exprelTion,  is  fre- 
quently  limited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hypo- 
thefts  involves;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  a want 
of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  fome  mathematicians 
of  the  ftrft  eminence  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  moft 
paradoxical  and  abfurd  concluftons.  Without  this 
cautious  exercife  of  the  judgment,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  algebraical  language,  no  dexterity  in  the 
ufe  of  the  calculus  will  be  fufiicient  to  preferve  us 
from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is  an 
application  of  the  intellectual  powers  perfectly  dif- 
tinCt  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning ; and  which  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  conducting  us  to  the 
truth. 
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In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame* 
paradoxical  conclufions,  as  in  algebra ; becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  diredled,  ferve  as 
a continual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers.  Thefe 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a variety  of  rela- 
tions among  the  quantities  under  confideration,  which 
the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  exprefs ; in 
confequence  of  which,  we  are  not  confcious  of  any 
effort  of  the  judgment  diftinft  from  a procefs  of  rea- 
foning. As  every  geometrical  inveftigation,  however, 
may  be  expreffed  algebraically,  it  is  manifefl,  that  in 
geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an  exercife  of 
the  intelledual  powers,  diftinft  from  the  logical  pro- 
cefs ; although,  in  the  former  fcience,  it  is  rendered 
fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of  diagrams,  as  to  efcape  our  at- 
tention. 

The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  which 
exifts  in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a much  greater 
degree,  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Ab- 
flradting  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language; 
and  fuppofmg  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  ac- 
curate, it  would  flill  be  neceffary  for  us,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of 
words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples, 
or  illuflrations,  in  order  to  corredt  and  to  limit  our 


general  conclufions. — To  a want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  a number  of  the  fpeculative  abfurdities 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I am  perfuaded, 
be  eafily  traced. 

Befides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  is  in 
fome  degree  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics  are 

entirely 
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entirely  exempted ; and  which  perpetually  tend  to  lead 
us  aftray  in  our  philofophical  inquiries.  Of  thefe,  the 
moft  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  the  fignification 
of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  'difficult  to  avoid  em- 
ploying the  fame  expreffions  in  different  fenfes,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoning.  This  fource 
of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a much  greater  degree, 
to  affe£l  our  conclufions  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  and 
politics,  than  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy ; but,  if  we  except  mathematics,  there  is  no 
. fcience  whatever,  in  which  it  has  not  a very  fenfible 
influence.  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfed: 
fafety  through  the  longeft  inveftigations,  without  car- 
rying our  attention  beyond  the  figns,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  iafl;  refult.  But  in  the  other  fciences,  excepting 
in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of 
all  our  terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  perfeftly  familiar  to  us 
by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In 
many  cafes,  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  keep  up,  during 
the  whole  of  our  inveftigations,  a fcrupulous  and  con- 
ftant  attention  to  the  fignification  of  our  expreffions ; 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
is  a much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs.  But  ftill  this  furniffies  no  exception 
to  the  general  dodrine  already  delivered  ; for  the  at- 
tention we  find  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the  import  of 
our  words,  arifes  only  from  the  accidental  circum- 
ftance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effential  con- 
nedion  with  that  procefs  of  the  mind,  which  is  pro- 
perly  called  reafoning  ; and  which  confifts  in  the  in- 
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ference  of  a conclufion  from  premifes.  In  all  the 
fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  an  algebraical  operation  ; or,  in  other  words,  (when 
the  meaning  of  our  expreffions  is  once  fixed  by  defi- 
nitions,) it  may  be  carried  on  intirely  by  the  ufe  of 
figns,  without  attending,  during  the  time  of  the  pro- 
cefs, to  the  things  fignified. 

The  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations 
lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  of  the  queftion, 
with  refpeft  to  the  objefts  of  our  thoughts  when  we 
employ  general  terms ; for  if  it  be  granted,  that 
words,  even  when  employed  without  any  reference  to 
their  particular  fignification,  form  an  inftrument  of 
thought  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  reafoning  ; 
the  only  fhadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  com- 
mon dodtrine  on  the  fubjedl,  (I  mean  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  impoffibility  of  explaining  this  procefs 
of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothefis,)  falls  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely,  than  a convidtion  of 
this  impoffibility,  could  have  fo  long  reconciled  philo- 
fophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfupported  by  any  diredf 
evidence ; and  acknowledged  even  by  its  warmeft 
defenders,  to  involve  much  difficulty  and  myf- 
tery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part 
of  my  work,  into  a particular  confideration  of  the 
pradtical  confequences  which  follow  from  the  fore- 
' going  dodlrine.  I cannot,  however,  help  remarking 
the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one  hand,  a ta-  < 
lent  for  ready"  and  various  illuftration  ; and,  on  the 
other,  a habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of  general  terms. 
The  former  talent  is  neceffary,  not  only  for  corroding 
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and  limiting  our  general  conclulions,  but  for  enabling 
us  to  apply  our  knowledge,  when  occafion  requires, 
to  its  real  praftical  ufe.  The  latter  ferves  the  double 
purpofe,  of  preventing  our  attention  from  being  dif- 
trafted  during  the  courfe  of  our  reafonings,  by  ideas 
which  are  foreign  to  the  point  in  queftion ; and  of 
diverting  the  attention  from  thofe  conceptions  of  par- 
ticular objefts  and  particular  events  which  might  dif- 
turb  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which 
are  apt  to  be  alfociated  with  them,  in  confequence  of 
our  own  cafual  experience. 

This  laft  obfervation  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one 
principal  foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his 
objeft  is  not  fo  much  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  the  un- 
derflandings  of  his  hearers,  as  to  force  their  imme- 
diate aifent ; it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  him  to  clothe 
his  reafonings  in  that  fpecific  and  figurative  language, 
which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  alfocia- 
tions  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert  their 
attention  from  a logical  examination  of  his  argument. 
A procefs  of  reafoning  fo  exprefled,  affords  at  once  an 
exercife  to  the  judgment,  to  the  imagination,  and  to 
the  pafficns  j and  is  apt,  even  when  loofe  and  in- 
confequential,  to  impofe  on  the  befl  underftand- 
ings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfeftion  of  philofophical  lan- 
guage, confidered  either  as  an  inftrument  of  thought, 
or  as  a medium  of  communication  with  others,  con- 
fifts  in  the  ufe  of  expreffions,  which,  from  their  gene- 
rality, have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of  con- 
ception and  imagination  j or,  in  other  words,  it  con- 
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fifts  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  in  its 
nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra.  And  hence  the 
elFedts  which  long  habits  of  philofophical  fpeculation 
have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe,  thofe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  which  are  necelTary  for  the  exertions  of  the 
poet  and  the  orator ; and  of  gradually  forming  a ftyle 
of  compofition,  which  they  who  read  merely  for 
amufement,  are  apt  to  cenfure  for  a want  of  vivacity 
and  of  ornament. 


SECTION  III. 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fome  modern  Philofophers  on  the 
Subjedl  of  the  foregoing  Section. 


After  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whofe  abi- 
lities and  eloquence  the  fed  of  Nominalifts  had 
enjoyed,  for  a few  years,  a very  fplendid  triumph,  the 
fyilem  of  the  Realifts  began  to  revive;  and  it  was 
foon  fo  completely  re-eftablifhed  in  the  fchools,  as  to 
prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  till  the  fourteenth 
century.  What  the  circumftances  were,  which  led 
philofophers  to  abandon  a dodrine,  which  feems  fo 
ftrongly  to  recommend  itfelf  by  its  fimplicity,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opi- 
nions, which  had  fubjeded  both  Abelard  and  Rofce- 
linus  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church,  might  create  a pre- 
judice alfo  againft  their  philofophical  principles  ; and 
probably  too,  the  manner  in  which  thefe  principles 
were  ftated  and  defended,  was  not  the  cleareft,  nor  the 
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moft  fatisfaftory  *.  The  principeil  caufe,  however,  I 
am  difpofed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  fe£t  of 
Nominalifts,  was  their  want  of  fome  palpable  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  which  they  might  illuftrate  their  doc- 
trine. It  is  by  the  ufe  which  alg^braifts  make  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations, 
that  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been  moft  fuccefsful 
in  explaining  the  ufe  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought ; and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebrai- 
cal art  was  entirely  unknown,  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard 
muft  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  conveying 
their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlocutions and 
muft  have  found  confiderable  difficulty  in  ftating 
it  in  a manner  fatisfadory  to  themfelves ; a con- 
fideration,  which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  which  this  dodlrine  made  in  the  world,  places 
in  the  more  ftriking  light,  the  genius  of  thofe  men 
whofe  fagacity  led  them,  under  fo  great  difadvantages, 
to  approach  to  a conclufion  fo  juft  and  philofophical 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  fe6l  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  completely  extinft ; their  doctrine  being 
equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe,  although  they  dif- 
fered in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of  uni- 
verfals,  and  oppofed  each  other^s  opinions  with  much 
afperity,  yet  united  in  rejefling  the  doflrine  of  the 

* The  great  argument  which  the  Nominalifts  employed  againft 
the  exiftence  of  univerfals  was ; “ Entia  non  funt  multiplicanda 
“ prscter  neceffitatem.” 
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Nominalifls,  not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  leading  to  the 
moft  dangerous  confequences.  At  lall,  William 
Occam,  a native  of  England,  and  a fcholar  of  Duns 
Scotus,  revived  the  ancient  controverfy : and  with 
equal  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the  long-abandoned 
philofophy  of  Rofcelinus.  From  this  time  the  difpute 
was  carried  on  with  great  warmth,  in  the  univerfities 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England ; more  par- 
ticularly in  the  two  former  countries,  where  the  fo- 
vereigns  were  led,  by  fome  political  views,  to  intereft 
themfelves  deeply  in  the  conteft ; and  even  to  employ 
the  civil  power  in  fupporting  their  favourite  opinions. 
The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  af- 
fiftance  which,  in  his  difputes  with  the  Pope  *,  Occam 
had  given  to  him  by  his  writings,  Tided  with  the 
Nominalifls.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the 
other  Land,  attached  himfelf  to  the  Realifls,  and  made 
their  antagonifts  the  objefts  of  a cruel  perfecution  f. 

The  Proteflant  Reformation,  at  length,  involved 
men  of  learning  in  difcuffions  of  a more  interefting 
nature ; but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controverfy 
could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominalifls 
and  Realifls  had  for  fome  time  before  maintained  their 
tefpedlive  dodlrines.  “ Clamores  primum  ad  ravim,” 
(fays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been  an  eye-witnefs 
of  thefe  literary  difputes,)  “ hinc  improbitas,  fannse, 
“ minte,  convitia,  dum  ludlantur,  et  uterque  alterum 

tentat  proflernere  : confumtis  verbis  venitur  ad 

^ Occam,  we  afe  told,  was  accullomed  to  fay  to  the  Emperor  s 

Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calamo.”  Brucker, 
vol.  iii.  p.  848. 

f Mgsheim’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
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“ pugnos,  ad  veram  ladtarn  ex  fi£la  et  fimulata.  Ik 

“ Quin  etiam,  qus  contingunt  in  palseftra,  illic  non 
“ defunt,  colaphi,  alap^,  confputio,  calces,  morfus, 

“ etiam  quae  jam  fupra  leges  palasftrae,  fuftes,  ferrum, 

“ faucii  multi,  nonnunquam  occili  That  this  ac- 
count is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the  tellimony  of 
no  lefs  an  author  than  Erafmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a 
common  occurrence  : “ Eos'ufque  ad  pallorem,  ufque 
“ ad  convitia,  ufque  ad  fputa,  nonnunquam  et  ufque 
“ ad  pugnos  invicem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Nominales, 

“ alios  ut  Reales,  loqui  f.’* 

The  difpute  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations  re- 
late, although  for  fome  time  after  the  Reformation, 
interrupted  by  theological  difquifitions,  has  been  fince 
occafionally  revived  by  different  writers ; and,  fmgular 
as-  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a con- 
clufion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  The  names, 
indeed,  of  Nominalills  and  Realifts  exifl  no  longer ; 
but  the  point  in  difpute  between  thefe  two  celebrated 
fefts,  coincides  precifely  with  a queftion  which  has 
been  agitated  in  our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpeculations  of  modern  phi- 
lofophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doc- 

* LuDOVICUS  VlVES. 

f The  Nominaliits  procured  the  death  of  John  Hufs,  who  was 
a Realift ; and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  he  fell  a viftim  to  the  refentment  of  their  fe£t. 

The  Realifts,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year  1479,  the 
condemnation  of  John  de  Wefalia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  Nominalifts.  Thefe  contending  fedls  carried  their  fury  fo 
far  as  to  charge  each  other  with  “ the  fm  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

Mosheim’s  Ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory, 
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trine  of  the  Nominalifts,  fince  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  mofl  diftinguiflied  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  The  firft  has,  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
reprobated  the  hypothefis  of  the  Realifts ; and  has 
Rated'  the  opinions  of  their  antagonifts  with  that  aeute- 
nefs,  fimplicity,  and  precifion,  which  diftinguifti  all 
his  writings  *.  The  fecond,  confidering  (and,  in  my 
opinion,  juftly)  the  doctrines  of  the  antients  concern- 
ing univerfals,  in  fupport  of  which  fo  much  ingenuity 
had  been  employed  by  the  Realifts,  as  the  great  fource 
of  myftery  and  error  in  the  abftra£t  fciences,  was  at 
pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by  fome  very 
ingenious  and  original  fpeculations  of  his  own. 

* “ The  univerfality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been  the 
caufe  that  men  think  the  things  themfelves  are  univerfal ; and  fo 
“ ferioufly  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  reft. 
“ of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  fliall  be,  in  the  world,  there  is 
“ yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz.  Man  in  general ; de- 
“ ceiving  themfelves,  by  taking  the  univerfal,  or  general  appeUa- 
**  tion,  for  the  thing  it  fignifieth  : For  if  one  fhould  defire  the 
“ painter  to  make  him  the  pidture  of  a man,  which  is  as  much  as 
“ to  fay,  of  a man  in  general ; he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the 
“ painter  fiiould  chufe  what  man  he  pleafeth  to  draw,  which  muft 
“ needs  be  fome  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be;  none 
“ of  which  are  univerfal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw 
“ the  pifture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  perfon,  he  limiteth  the 
“ painter  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufeth.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
“ that  there  is  nothing  univerfal  but  names ; which  are  therefore 
“ called  indefinite,  becaufe  we  limit  them  not  ourfelves,  but  leave 
“ them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer : whereas  a fingular  name  is 
“ limited  and  reftrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  fignifieth;  as 
“ when  we  fay,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  pro- 
per name,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  way. 

Hobbes’s  Tripos,  chap.  v.  § 6. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hume’s  * view  of  the  fubjeft,  as  he  himfelf  ac- 
knowledgesj  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Berkeley ; whom,  by  the  way,  he  feems  to  have  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was 
only  an  expofitor  and  defender  ; and  which,  fince  the 
days  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly 
known  in  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe  t. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  thefe 
writers,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyftem  of  the 
Nominalifls,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  important  confequences  to  which  it 

* “ A very  material  queftion  has  been  ftarted  concerning  ab- 
“ ftraft  or  general  ideas  ; Whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
“ in  the  mind’s  conception  of  them  ? A great  philofopher  has  dif- 
“ puted  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular ; and  has  aflerted, 
“ that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to 
“ a certain  term,  which  gives  them  a more  extenfive  fignification, 
“ and  makes  them  recal,  upon  occdfion,  other  individuals,  which 
“ are  fimilar  to  them.  As  I look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the 
“ greateft  and  moft  valuable  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  of 
“ late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I fhall  here  endeavour  to 
“ confirm  it  by  fome  arguments,  which,  I hope,  will  put  it  beyond 
“ all  doubt  and  controverfy.” 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fed!:.  7, 

t Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a partifan  of  this  fed,  in  a 
differtation  “ De  Stilo  Philofophico  Marii  Nizolii.”  This  Nizo- 
lius  publifhed  a book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  ISS3>  entitled,  “ De 
“ Veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophandi in  which  he 
oppofed  feveral  of  the  doftrines  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his 
opinion  concerning  univerfals.  An  edition  of  this  work,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes,  was  publiflied  by  Leibnitz  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  year  1 670.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  by  Du'tens.  (Geneva,  1768.)  I have  in- 
ferted  a fiiort  extraft  from  the  former,  in  Note  (I),  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 
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leads.  The  Abbe  de  Condillac  was,  I believe,  the 
firfl:  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz)  who  perceived 
that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a talent  for  reafoning  mull 
confift,  in  a great  meafure,  in  a (kilful  ufe  of  language 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  The  moft  valuable  of 
his  remarks  on  this  fubjefl:  are  contained  in  a treatife 
Ve  I' Art  de  Penfer,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  “ Cours  d’Etude.” 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  * 
has  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
a very  curious  and  interefting  fpeculation,  of  which  I 
lhall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  take  notice.  < 

The  explanation  which  the  dodrines  of  thefe  wri-  . 
ters  afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea- 
foning, is  fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  fo  fatisfadory,  that,  I own,  it  is  with  fome  ; 
degree  of  furprife  I have  read  the  attempts  which  have  ^ 
lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts.  - 
One  of  the  ableft  of  thefe  attempts  is  by  Dr. Price;  I 
who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on  Morals,  has  not  i 
only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the)!* 
old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo>i 
far  as  to  follow  Plato’s  example,  in  conneding  this^ 
fpeculation  about  univerfals,  with  the  fublime  queftions 
of  natural  theology.  The  obfervations  which  he  has 
offered  in  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  I have  repeatedly^ 
perufed  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power ; but  with- 
out being  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or  even  to 
comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I muft  ac 
knowledge,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  flight 
prefumption  againft  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, when  I obferve,  that  an  author,  remarkable,  on 
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moft  occafions,  for  precifion  of  ideas,  and  for  per- 
fpicuity  of  ftyle,  never  fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obfcurity 
and  myftery,  when  he  enters  on  thefe  difquifitions. 

Dr.  Price’s  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
univerfals,  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  in 
fome  of  Dr.  Reid’s  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
mind,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impoffible ; but  ftill  he  feems  to  fuppofe, 
that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fomething 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  objeft 
of  its  attention.  “ When  abftradt  truth  is  contem- 
“ plated,  is  not”  (fays  he)  “ the  very  objeft  itfelf 
prefent  to  the  mind  ? When  millions  of  intellefls 
contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a femi- 
circle  to  a right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
objeft  in  view  ? Is  this  objedt  nothing  ? Or  is  it  only 
an  image,  or  kind  of  lhadow  ? Thefe  inquiries,”  he 
adds,  “ carry  our  thoughts  high 
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* The  whole  paffage  is  as  follows  ; “ The  word  idea  is  fome- 
“ times  ufed  to  fignify  the  immediate  objeft  of  the  mmd  in  think- 
“ ing,  confidered  as  fomething  in  the  mind,  which  reprefents  the 
“ real  objeft,  but  is  different  from  it.  This  fenfe  of  an  idea  is 
“ derived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external 
“ exiftence,  there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind, 
“ which  it  contemplates  diftindlfrom  the  objeft  itfelf,  that  being  at 
“ a diftance.  But  what  is  this  ? It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an  image 
“ in  the  mind  of  the  objeft.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there  is  indeed 
“ no  fuch  thing  ? But  would  not  this  be  the  fame  as  to  fay  that, 
“ when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  any  ob- 
“ jeft,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or  does  not  exift,  it  is 
“ employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and  therefore  does 
not  then  think  at  all  ?— .When  abftraft  truth  is  contemplated,  is 

“ not 
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The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and 
Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  fhewn,  that  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiflence  of  any  thing  in  the 
mind  diftind  from  the  mind  itfelf;  and  that,  even 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  faft  were  otherwife,  our 
intelleftual  operations  would  be  juft  as  inexplicable  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then  fhould  we  fuppofe, 
that,  in  our  general  fpeculations,  there  muft  exift  in 
the  mind  fome  objed  of  its  thoughts,  when  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch 
objed,  even  when  the  mind  is  employed  about  in- 
dividuals ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in 
fuch  cafes,  there  fhould  be  no  objed  of  thought  in  the 
mind,  there  muft  exift  fomething  or  other  to  which  its 
attention  is  direded.  To  this  difficulty  I have  no 
anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fad  which  I have 
already  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  ; that  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  polfibly  fpeculate  about 
claffes  of  objeds ; the  one,  by  means  of  a word  or 
' generic  term ; the  other,  by  means  of  one  particular 
individual  of  the  clafs  which  we  confider  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  reft ; and  that  thefe  two  methods  of 
carrying  on  our  general  fpeculations,  are  at  bottom  fo 

much  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us  to  lay  down  as  a 
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“ not  the  very  objed  itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind?  When  millions  of 
« intelleds  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a femicircle 
« to  a right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame  objed  in  view  ? Is 
« this  objed  nothing  ? Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  lhadow  ? 
K _Xhefe  inquiries  carry  our  thoughts  high.” 


principle, 
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principle,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns,  all  our 
thoughts  muft  have  related  to  individuals.  When  we 
reafon,  therefore,  concerning  claffes  or  genera,  the  ob- 
jefts  of  our  attention  are  merely  ligns ; or  if,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  the  generic  word  fliould  recal  fome  individual, 
this  circumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accidental  alTociation,  which  has  rather  a 
tendency  to  difturb,  than  to  affift  us  in  our  rea- 
foning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  poffible  for  the 
Deity  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been 
capable  of  reafoning  concerning  claffes  of  objects, 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  I fhall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with 
confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a being.  And,  in- 
deed, even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  neceffarily 
follow,  that  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a genus,  diftind 
from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  compofed  ; for  we 
know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of  thinking  of 
particular  obje£ls  without  the  medium  of  figns,  does 
not  in  the  lead  depend  on  their  exiftence  or  non- 
exiftence,  at  the  moment  we  think  of  them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
poffibilities.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  remark  the 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  aftual  conftita- 
tion ; and  which,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  appear  to  me 
to  be  important  and  admirable : inafinuch  as  it  fits 
mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  intelle61:ual 
acquifitions  ; by  impofing  on  them  the  neceffity  of 
employing,  in  their  folitary  fpeculations,  the  fame  in- 
ftrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the  eftabliffied 
medium  of  their  communications  with  each  other. 


In 
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In  the  very  flight  Iketch  which  I have  given  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the  Realifla 
about  the  exiftence  of  univerfals,  I have  taken  no  no- 
tice of  an  intermediate  fe6b  called  Conceptualifts ; 
whofe  diftinguifliing  tenet  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
the  mind  has  a power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions*. From  the  indiftin£l;nefs  and  inaccuracy  of 
their  language  on  the  fubjeft,  it  is  not  a very  eafy 
matter  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  their  opinion 
on  the  point  in  queftion ; but,  on  the  whole,  I am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  following 
propofitions  : firfl,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
the  exiftence  of  any  eflences,  or  univerfal  ideas,  cor- 
refponding  to  general  terms } and  fecondly,  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  reafoning  concerning  genera, 
or  claffes  of  individuals,  without  the  mediation  of  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  I cannot  think  of  any  other  hypothefis 
which  it  is  poflible  to  form  on  the  fubjeft,  diftindl 


* « Nominales,  deferta  paulo  Abelardi  hypothefi,  univerfalia  in 
« notionibus  atque  conceptibus  mentis  ex  rebus  fingularibus  ab- 
“ ftraaione  formatis  confiaere  aatuebant,  unde  conceptuales  didi 
“ funt.” Brucker,  vol.iii.  p.  908.  (Lipf.  1766.) 

“ Nominallum  tres  erant  familis.  Aliqui  ut  Rocelinus,  univer- 
« falia  meras  effe  voces  docuerunt.  Alii  iterum  in  folo  intelleAu 
« pofuerunt,  atque  meros  animi  conceptus  efle  autumarunt,  quo* 
“ conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a nominalibus  diRinguunt,  quan- 
« quam  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia  quae- 
“ fiveruntj  non  tam  in  vocibus,  quam  in  fermonibus  integris,  quod 
“ Job.  Sarifberienfis  adferibit  Pet.  Abelardo  ; quo  quid  intelligat 
“ ille,  mihi  non  fatis liquet.”  -Morhof.  Polyhiaor.  Tom.  Sec. 

lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  § ?.  . 

I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  ka  clafs  of  Nommal.as  here 
mentioned  } as  I find  myfelf  unable  to  comprehend  their  doc 

trine. 
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from  thofe  of  the  two  celebrated  fe£ls  already  men- 
tioned. In  denying  the  exiftence  of  univerfals,  we 
know  that  the  Conceptualifls  agreed  with  the  No- 
minalifts.  In  what,  then,  can  we  fuppofe  that  they 
differed  from  them,  but  about  the  neceffity  of  language 
as  an  inflrument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on  our  ge- 
neral fpeculations  ? 

With  this,  fed  of  Conceptualifls,  Dr.  Reid  is  dif- 
pofed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke ; and  I agree  with  him  fo 
far  as  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opi- 
nion  on  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  what  I have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  the 
two  general  propofitions  which  I have  juft  now  ftated. 
The  apparent  inconfiftencies  which  occur  in  that  part 
of  his  E%  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcuffed,  have 
led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent  his  fentiments  in 
different  lights ; but  as  thefe  inconfiftencies  plainly 
Ihew,  that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with  the  fyftem  of 
the  Realifts,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalifts ; they 
appear  to  me  to  demonftrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  in- 
termediate hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in 
which  he  has  expreffed  it  *. 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid’s  own 
opinion  feems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly  with  that 
of  the  Conceptuahfts ; or,  at  leaft,  to  coincide  with 
the  two  propofitions  which  I have  already  fuppofed  to 
cont^  a fummary  of  their  doftrine?  The  abfurdity 
o ^ the  ancient  opinion  concerning  univerfals,  as  main- 
tamed  both  by  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  he  has  expofed 


* See  Note  [K]. 
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by  the  cleareft  and  mofli  decilive  arguments ; not  to 
mention,  that,  by  his  own  very  original  and  important 
fpeculations  concerning  the  ideal  theory,  he  has  com- 
pletely deftroyed  that  natural  prejudice  from  which 
the  whole  fyftem  of  univerfal  ideas  gradually  took 
rife.  If,  even  in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  objeft  of  thought 
in  the  mind,  diftind  from  the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at 
once  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philo- 
fophers  have  involved  themfelves,  by  attempting  to 
explain,  in  confiftency  with  that  antient  hypothefis, 
the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  its  general  fpeculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dr. 
Reid’s  criticifms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his 
opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Nomin- 
alifts  j and  that  the  power  which  the  mind  poffelfes 
of  reafoning  concerning  claffes  of  objefts,^  appears  to 
him  to  imply  fome  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
in  the  fyftems  of  thefe  philofophers. 

The  long  experience  I have  had  of  the  candour  of 
this  excellent  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in 
ftating  his  opinion  on  the  fubjed  of  univerfals,  he  has 
notexpreffed  himfelf  in  a manner  fo  completely  fatis- 
fadory  to  my  mind,  as  on  moft  other  occafions.  That 
language  is  not  an  effential  inftrument  of  thought  m 
our  general  reafonings,  he  has  no  where  pofitively 
afferted.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not  affirmed 
the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  himfelf  diffatisfied 
with  the  dodrines  of  Berkeley  andHuine,  his  reader 
are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  this  is  his  real  opi- 
nion on  the  fubjed.  His  filence  on  this  pomt  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  only 
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which  there  can  be  any  reafonable  controverfy  among 
thofe  who  allow  his  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypothefis 
to  be  fatisfaftory.  In  confequence  of  that  refutation, 
the  whole  difpute  between  the  Realifts  and  the  Con- 
ceptualifts  falls  at  once  to  the  ground ; but  the  dif- 
pute between  the  Conceptualifts  and  the  Nominalifts 
(which  involves  the  great  queftion  concerning  the  ufe 
of  figns  in  general  fpeculation)  remains  on  the  fame 
footing  as  before. 


hi  order  to  juftify  his  own  expreffions  concerning 
univerfals;  and  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pains  to  illuftrate 
a dftinftion  between  conception  and  imagination, 
which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to 
by  philofophers.  “ An  univerfal,”  fays  he,  “ is  not 
“ an  objeft  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  therefore  can- 
“ not  be  imagined ; but  it  may  be  diftinaiy  conceived 
“ When  Mr.  Pope  fays,  The  proper  ftudy  of 
“ mankind  is  man  I conceive  his  meaning  dif- 
‘ tinaiy ; although  I neither  imagine  a black  or  a 
‘‘  white,  a crooked  or  a ftraight  man,  I can  conceive 
a thing  that  is  impoflible ; but  I cannot  diftindly 
imagine  a thing  that  is  impoflible.  I can  conceive  a 

tc  * * T-,  T ^ but  I cannot  ima- 

gine  either.  I can  conceive  underftanding  and  will 

TOtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of  the  mind- 

« am  rSr™'  I ca^ 

« ,h  . r,  univerfals;  but  I cannot  imagine 


It  appears  fmm  this  paffage,  that,  by  conceiving 
verfals.  Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  under® 


*•  P.  482. 
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{landing  the  meaning  of  propofitions  involving  general 
terms.  But  the  obfervations  he  has  made  (admitting 

r.,11  An.  r\rxt  in  tVlP  sffeft  thC 
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them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the  leall  affefl  the 
quellion  about  the  neceffity  of  ^ figns,  to  enable  us  to 
fpeculate  about  fuch  propofitions.  The  vague  ufe 
which  metaphyfical  writers  have  made  of  the  word 
conception,  (of  which  I had  occafion  to  take  notice  in 
a former  chapter,)  has  contributed  in  part  to  embarrafs 
this  fubjeft.  That  we  cannot  conceive  univerfals  in  a, 
way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  conceive  an 
abfent  objeft  of  fenfe,  is  granted  on  both  Tides.  Why 
then  {hould  we  employ  the  fame  word  conception,  to 
exprefs  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  elfen- 
tially  different  ? When  we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  un- 
derftanding  a general  propofition,  we  mean  noting 
more  than  that  we  have  a convidion,  (founded  on 
our  previous  ufe  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  exprefled,) 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubflitute, 
inflead  of  the  general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a 
propofition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not 
familiar  to  us ; we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exemp  i- 
fied,  or  illuftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  m- 
flance ; and  when  we  are  once  fatisfied  by  fuch  an 
appUcation,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
pofition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  fcrup  e 
to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underftand 
although  we  {hould  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the 
_ words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although  no 
particular  exempHfication  of  it  fhould  occur  to  us  a | 
L moment.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the  ter-s  of| 
any  general  propofition  can  poflibly  be  underftood^  ^ 
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and  therefore  Dr.  Reid’s  argument  does  not,  in 
the  leaf]:,  invalidate  the  doftrine  of  the  Nominalifls, 
that,  without  the  ufe  of  language,  (under  which  term 
I comprehend  every  fpecies  of  figns,)  we  Ihould 
never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  fpeculations  beyond 
individuals. 

That,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  fafely  employ  in  our 
reafonings,  general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and  confe- 
quently,  which  are  to  us  wholly  infignificant,  I had 
occafion  already  to  demonflrate,  in  a former  part  of 
this  fedlion. 


SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Sulje8.  — Inferences  with  refpe8  to  the 
Ufe  of  Language  as  an  Injlrument  of  Thought,  and  the  Errors 
in  Reafoning  to  which  it  occajionally  gives  rife» 

TN  the  laft  Seftion,  I mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  as  an 
ingenious  ^defender  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Nomi- 
naliftsj  and  I alluded  to  a particular  application  which 
he  has  made  of  their  doctrine.  The  reafonings  which 
I had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  feventh 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofophy  of  Rhe- 
toric ; in  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  explain  how 
it  happens,  “ that  nonfenfe  fo  often  efcapes  being 
“ detefted,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader.” 
The  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a grave  philo-  ' 
fophical  work  ; but  the  difquifition  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  profound  remarks 
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on  the  nature  and  power  of  figns,  both  as  a me- 
dium of  communication,  and  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  fpeculations  with  refpe£t  to  lan- 
guage as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  following  paffage  in  Mr.  Hume’s 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  “ I believe,  every  one 
“ who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon- 
“ mg,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  dif- 
“ tind  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  ufe 
“ of;  and  that  in  talldng  of  Government,  Church, 
“ Negotiation,  Conqueft,  we  feldom  fpread  out  in  our 
“ minds  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  which  thefe  complex 
“ ones  are  compofed.  It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that 
“ notwithftanding  this  imperfeftion,  we  may  avoid 
“ talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubjefts ; and  may  per- 
ceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
“ if  we  had  a full  comprehenfion  of  them.  Thus  if, 
« inftead  of  faying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have 
always  recourfe  to  negotiation,  we  fhould  Ikyj  that 
« they  have  always  recourfe  to  conqueft  ; the  cuftom 
« which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain 
« relations  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  tlie  words,  and  makes 
“ us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  that  pro- 
“ pofttion.” 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
this  paffage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  gradually 
eftablifli  in  the  mind  fuch  relations  among  the  words 
we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  proceffes  of  rea- 
foning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every 
inftance  to  their  particular  fignification.  With  moft 
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of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjedt  I perfectly  agree ; but 
the  illuftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  introduced  here  ; and  I would  not  wifh 
to  run  the  rilk  of  impairing  their  perfpicuity,  by  at- 
tempting to  abridge  them.  I mull  therefore  refer 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wilh  to  profecute  the  fpecu- 
lation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philofophical 
treatife.  , 

“ In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,”  (fays 
Dr.  Campbell,)  “ it  happens  that,  in  matters  which 

are  perfeftly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon 
“ by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every 
“ inftance,  their  fignification.  Almoft  all  the  poflible 
“ applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all  the 
“ acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become  cuf- 
“ tomary  to  us.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  unufual 
“ application  of  any  term  is  inftantly  detefted ; this 
“ detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occafions  an 
“ immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  recourfe  of  the 
“ mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  figns, 
“ to  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  things  fignified,  is 
“ natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjedls  perfeftly  eafy.  And 
“ of  this  recourfe  the  difcovery  of  the  meaning,  or  of 
“ the  unmeaningnefs  of  what  is  faid,  is  the  immediate 
“ effedl.  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  fami- 
“ liar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in 
“ fuch  as  are  of  an  abftrufe  and  intricate  nature,  the 
“ cafe  is  widely  different.”  The  inftances  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  words 
without  meaning  are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,) 
the  three  following : 

Firft,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

O 4 Secondly, 
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Secondly,  When  the  terms  mod  frequently  occur- 
ring, denote  things  which  are  of  a complicated  nature, 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufficiently  familiarifed. 
Such  are  the  words.  Government,  Church,  State, 
Conftitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legiflature, 
Jurifdidtion,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  ab- 
ftraft,  and  confequently  of  very  extenfive  fignifica- 
tion  *.  For  an  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  I muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I juft 
now  quoted. 

To  the  obfervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I ftiall 
take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable 
to  the  miftakes  they  mention,  when  we  make  ufe  of  a 
language  which  is  not  perfedtly  familiar  to  us.  No- 
thing, indeed,  I apprehend,  can  Ihew  more  clearly  the 
ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than  this,  that  an 
obfervation  which,  when  expreffed  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, feems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  ap- 
pearance of  depth  and  originality,  by  being  tranllated 
into  another.  For  my  own  part,  at  leaft,  I am  con- 

* “ The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  fignification,  it  is  the 
« more  liable  to  be  abufed  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  applica- 
“ tion.  A verv  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a multitude  of 
« different  individuals,  a particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a few. 
“ Vfhen  the  rightful  applications  of  a word  are  extremely  nume- 
“ rous,  they  cannot  all  be  fo  ftrongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that, 
« for  greater  fecurity,  we  muft  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds 
« from  the  fign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  fignified  ; and 
“ for  the  reafon  aforementioned,  it  is  in  fuch  inftances  difficult 
« precifely  to  afcertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a word, 
“ though  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a fimilar  effeft. 
— Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p-  122. 

fcious 
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fcious  of  having  been  frequently  led,  in  this  way,  to^ 
form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  merits  of  antient  and 
of  foreign  authors  ; and  it  has  happened  to  me  more 
than  once,  that  a fentence,  which  feemed  at  firft  to 
contain  fomething  highly  ingenious  and  profound, 
when  tranflated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared 
obvioully  to  be  a trite  or  a nugatory  propofition. 

The  effect  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
ftyle  in  our  own  language,  is  fimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when  we  read  a compofition  in  a foreign 
one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  diftindtly. 
“ Aliud  flyli  genus,”  (fays  Bacon,)  “ totum  in  eo  eft, 
“ ut  verba  fint  aculeata,  fententias  concifae,  oratio 
‘‘  denique  potius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 
“ per  hujufmodi  artificium,  magis  ingeniofa  videantur 
“ quam  re  vera  fint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  ef- 
“ fufius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  moderatius.” 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin 
compofition,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
now  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  philofophical  communication ; 
as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inftrument  of  accurate 
thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this  la- 
titude in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  the 
affociations  among  words  mull  be  loofer,  than  where 
one  invariable  order  is  followed  ; and  of  confequence, 
on  the  principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  mif- 
takes  which  are  committed  in  reafonings  expreffed  in 
fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fo  readily  deteded. 

The  errors  in  reafoning,  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought,  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  when  we  con- 

fider 
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fider  that  all  the  languages  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
ifted  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
popular  ufe ; and  that  their  application  to  philofo- 
phical  purpofes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of 
thofe  men  who  firft  employed  them.  Whether  it 
might  not  be  poflible  to  invent  a language,  which 
would  at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communication, 
and  form  a more  convenient  inftrument  of  reafoning 
and  of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poffefs  at  prefent,  is 
a queftion  of  very  difficult  difcuffion ; and  upon  which 
I (hall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  failure 
of  Wilkins’s  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a real  * 
charader,  and  a philofophical  language,  is  not  per- 
haps decifive  againft  fuch  a projeft ; for,  not  to 
mention  fome  radical  defers  in  his  plan,  the  views 
of  that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend 
the  literary  intercourfe  among  different  nations. 
Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I know,  is  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  conceived  the  poffibility  of  aiding  the 
powers'  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the  ufe 
of  a more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ; but  he 
has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  interefting 
fubjeft.  It  is  only  from  a converfation  of  his  with  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he  was  in  England 
in  1673,  and  from  fome  imperfeft  hints  in  different 
parts  of  his  works  that  we  find  it  had  engaged  his 
attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this  converfation  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  Wilkins  had  miftaken  the  true  end 
of  a real  charafter,  which  was  not  merely  to  enable 
different  nations  to  correfpond  eafily  together,  but 

* See  Note  [L]. 


to 
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to  alTifl;  the  reafon,  the  invention,  and  the  memory. 
In  his  writings,  too,  he  fomewhere  fpeaks  of  an 
alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  forming,  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fonte- 
nelle  has  remarked,)  had  fome  relation  to  his  univerfal 
language 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced 
into  chymiflry,  feems  to  me  to  furnifli  a ftriking 
illuftration  of  the  effedl  of  appropriated  and  well- 
defined  expreffions,  in  aiding  the  intellectual  powers ; 
and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when  fimi- 
lar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome  of  the  other 
fciences. 

*  *  **  M.  Leibnitz  avoit  con5u  le  projet  d’une  langue  philofo- 
“ phique  et  univerfelle.  Wilkins  Eveque  de  Chefter,  et  Dalgamo 
“ y avoient  travaille  ; mais  des  le  terns  qu’il  etoiten  Angleterre,  il 
“ avoit  dit  a Meffieurs  Boyle  et  d’Oldenbourg  qu’il  ne  croyoit 
“ pas  que  ces  grands  hommes  euflent  encore  frappe  au  but.  Ils 
“ pouvoient  bien  faire  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s’entendoient  pas 
“ euflent  aifement  commerce,  mais  ils  n’avoient  pas  attrappe  les 
“ veritables  caraAeres  reels,  qui  etoient  I’inftrument  le  plus  fin 
“ dont  I’efprit  humain  fe  put  fervir,  et  qui  devoient  extremement 
“ faciliter  et  le  raifonnement,  et  la  memoire,  et  I’invention  des 
“ chofes.  Ils  devoient  reflembler,  autant  qu’il  etoit  poflible,  aux 
“ carafteres  d’algebre,  qui  en  effet  font  tres  fimples,  et  tres  ex- 
“ preflifs,  qui  n’ont  jamais  ni  fuperfluite,  ni  equivoque,  et  dont 

toutes  les  varietes  font  raifonnees.  II  a parle  en  quelque  endroit, 
“ d’un  alphabet  des  penfees  humaines,  qu’il  meditoit.  Selon 
“ toutes  les  apparences,  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a fa  langue 
“ univerfelle.”  Eloge  de  M.\^Te.i^nnz  par 
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SECTION  V, 

Gf  the  Purpofes  to  •which  the  Powers  of  AhJlra3\on  and  Gene- 
ralifation  are  fubfervient. 

IT  has  been  already  fliewn,  that,  without  the  ufe 
of  figns,  all  our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have 
been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that  we  fhould  have 
been  perfeflily  incapable  both  of  claflification  and 
general  reafoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained, 
that  without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  means  nothing  more 
than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it 
would  have  been  impoffible  for  us  to  have  carried  on 
any  fpecies  of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  ; or,  at 
leaft,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly  ftated.  , The  truth 
is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word 
reafoning^  but  falfe  in  another ; and  I even  fufpeCt  it 
is  falfe  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  moft 
commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a general  propofition,  the  meaning  we  are  to 
annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  fhould 
be  afcertained  with  precifion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
expectation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reafoning  ; and 
different  theories  have  of  late  been  propofed  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it  into  the 
affociation  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand, 

maintains, 
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maintains,  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  confti- 
tution,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  ; 
and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  fads,  beyond  which,  philofophy 
is  unable  to  proceed*.  Without  this  principle  of 
expeftation,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  accom- 
modate our  condu6t  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture ; and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a principle 
coeval  with  our  very  exiftence ; and,  in  fome  meafure, 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

* In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  removed  from  the  common 
courfe  of  literary  purfuits,  it  always  gives  me  pleafure  to  remark 
a coincidence  of  opinion  among  different  philofophers ; particu- 
larly among  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have  been  educated 
in  different  philofophical  fyftems.  The  following  paffage,  in 
which  M.  de  Condorcet  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  meta-  . 
phyfical  opinions  of  the  late  Mr,  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  Dr.  Reid’s  doftrines. 

“ La  memoire  de  nos  fenfations,  et  la  faculte  que  nous  avong 
“ dereflechir  fur  ces  fenfations  paffees  et  de  les  combiner,  font 
“ le  feul  principe  de  nos  connoiffances.  La  fuppofition  qa’il 
“ exifte  des  loix  conftantes  auxquelles  tousles  phenomenes  obferves 
“ font  affujettis  de  maniere  a reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans 
“ toutesles  circonftances,  tels  qu’ils  font  determines  par  ces  loix, 
eft  le  feul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoiffances. 

“ Nous  avons  la  confcience  d’avoir  obferve  cette  cdnftance,  et  un 
“ fentiment  involontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu’elle  continuera  de 
“ fubfifter.  La  probabilite  qui  en  refulte,  quelque  grande  qu’elle 
“ foit,  n’eft  pas  une  certitude,  Aucune  relation  neceffaire  ne  lie 
“ pour  nous  le  paffe  a I’avenir,  ni  la  conftance  de  ce  que  j’ai  vu  a 
“ celle  de  ce  que  j’aurois  continue  d’obfefver  fi  j’etois  refte  dans  des 
“ circonftances  femblables ; mais  I’impreffion  qui  me  porte  a re- 
“ garder  comme  exiftant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m’a  prSfente  ce  carac- 
“ tere  de  conftance  eftirrfefiftible.  ’ ’ — Viede  Turgot,  partie  ii.  p.  56, 
“ Quand  un  Francois  et  un  Anglois  penfent  de  meme,  (fays 
“ Voltaire,)  il  faut  bien  qu’ils  aient  raifon.” 
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It  is  an  obvious  confequence  of  this  do6lrine,  that, 
although  philofophers  be  accuftomed  to  (late  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 
of  general  propofitions,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary 
for  the  praftical  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  fhould  ex- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner  ; or  even  that  we  fliould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  all.  The  philofopher,  for 
example,  may  ftate  it  as  a law  of  nature,  that  “ fire 
fcorches;’*  or  that  “heavy  bodies,  when  unfupport- 
ed,  fall  downwards:”  but,  long  before  the  ufe  of 
artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reafon, 
a child  learns  to  adl  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 
In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  inftinOiive 
principle  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  directed 
in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  in- 
ftinds)  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  If 
man,  therefore,  had  been  deftined  for  no  other 
purpofes,  than  to  acquhe  fuch  an  acquaintance 
with  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  neceifary  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  animal  exiftence ; he  might  have 
fulfilled  all  fhe  ends  of  his  being  without  the  ufe 
of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftinftive  anticipation 
of  phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduQ:  to 
what  we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in 
many  cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employing  phy- 
fical  caufes  as  inftruments  for  the  accomplilhment  of 
our  purpofes  ; nay,  we  can  employ  a feries  of  fuch 
caufes,  fo  as  to  accomplifli  very  remote  effefts.  We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of 
a furnace  j the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable ; 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  mecha- 
nical 
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nical  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this  may 
be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  language  : 
and  yet,  afluredly,  to  difcover  a feries  of  means  fub- 
fervient  to  a particular  end ; or,  in  other  words,  an 
effort  of  mechanical  invention ; implies,  according  to 
the  common  doftrines  of  philofophers,  the  exercife  of 
our  reafoning  powers.  In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the 
word  reafoning,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not 
effentially  connected  with  the  faculty  of  generalifation, 
or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that 
favages,  whofe  minds  are  almofl:  wholly  occupied  with 
particulars,  and  who  have  neither  inclination  nor  ca- 
pacity for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occafionally 
obferved  to  employ  a long  train  of  means  for  accom- 
plifhing  a particular  purpofe.  Even  fomething  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a very  inferior  degree,  may,  I think, 
be  remarked  in  the  other  animals ; and  that  they  do 
not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  effed:  of  their 
want  of  generalifation,  but  of  the  imperfection  of 
fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  common  to  them 
with  our  fpecies ; particularly  of  their  powers  of  at- 
tention and  recolleClion.  The  inftances  which  are 
commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
deftitute  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  are  all  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  contrivance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned; and  are  perfectly  diftinCl  from  thofe  intel- 
lectual proceffes  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  effentially 
fubfervient  *, 

Whether 

* One  of  the  beft  attefted  inftances  which  I have  met  withj  of 
fagacity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bailly,  in  his 
Lettrefur  Us  Atiimauxy  addreffed  to  M.  Le  Roy. 


« Un 
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Whether  that  particular  fpecies  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which 
confifts  merely  in  employing  a feries  of  phyfical  caufes 
to  accomplilli  an  elFecl  which  we  cannot  produce  im- 
mediately, fliould  or  fhould  not  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  reafoning,  I fliall  not  now  inquire.  It  is 
fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that  it  is 
effentially  different  from  thofe  infelleftual  proceffes 
to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indifpenfably  neceffary. 


“ Uii  de  mes  amis,  homme  d’efprit  et  digne  de  confiance,  m’a 
“ raconte  deux  fails  dont  il  a etc  temoin.  II  avoit  un  fiuge  Ires 
“ intelligent  ; il  s’amufoit  a lui  donner  des  noix  dont  I’animal  etoit 
“ tres  friand  ; mais  il  les  pla5oit  aflez  loin,  pour  que  retenu  par  fa 
“ chaine,  le  finge  nc  put  pas  les  atteindre  : aprb  bien  des  effort* 

“ inutiles  qui  ne  fervent  qu’a  preparer  I’invention,  le  finge,  voyant 
“ paffer  un  domeftique  portant  un  ferviette  fous  le  bras,  fe  faifit 
“ de  cette  ferviette,  et  s’en  fervit  pour  atteindre  a la  noix  et 
“ I’amener  jufqu’  a lui.  La  maniere  de  calTcr  la  noix  exigea  une 
“ noiavelle  invention  ; il  en  vint  a bout,  en  plafant  la  noix  a terre, 

“ en  y faifant  tomber  de  haul  une  pierre  ou  un  caillou  ^pour  la 
“ brifer.  Vous  voyez,.  Monfieur,  que  fans  avoir  connu,  comme 
“ Gallilce,  les  loix  de  la  chute  des  corps,  le  finge  avoit  bien 
“ remarque  la  force  que  ces  corps  acquierent  par  la  chute.  Ce 
“ moyen  cependant  fe  trouva  en  defaut.  Un  jour  qu’il  avoit  plu, 

“ la  terre  etoit  molle,  la  noix  enfonjoit,  et  la  pierre  n’avoit  plus 
« d’aftion  pour  la  brifer.  Que  fit  le  finge  ? Il  alia  chercher  un 
tuileau,  pla^a  la  noix  deffus,  et  en  lailTant  tomber  la  pien-e  il 

“ brifala  noix  qui  n’enfon5oit  plus.” Difcours  et  memoires par 

I' Auteur  de  PHiJioire  de  P Ajlronomie.  A Paris,  1 790,  tome  ii.  p.  1 2 6. 

Admitting  thefe  fads  to  be  accurately  Hated,  they  Hill  leave  ' 
an  effential  diftindtion  between  man  and  brutes  ; for  in  none  of 
the  contrivances  here  mentioned,  is  there  any  thing  analogous  to 
thofe  intelledlual  proceffes  which  lead  the  mind  to  general  con- 
clufions,  and  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  dodlrine)  imply 
the  ufe  of  general  terms.  Thofe  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  *■ 
us  to  clalfify  objeds,  and  to  employ  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  ^ 
thought,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies.  ^ 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  I am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  what  I have  now  faid,  is  not  ftridily  applicable 
to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inventions, 
in  which  a variety  of  powers  are  made  to  confpire 
at  once  to  produce  a particular  effeft.  Such  con- 
trivances, perhaps,  may  be  found  to  involve  procelTes 
of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
figns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  properly 
under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the  fubjed 
of  reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
our  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objeds,  or  to 
individual  events,  which  we  have  adually  perceived, 
and  of  which’  we  retain  a diftind  remembrance** 


* 1 have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general 
propofitionj  becaufe  individual  objeas,  and  individual  events, 
which  have  not  fallen  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  cannot 
poffibly  be  made  the  fubjeds  of  our  confideration,  but  by  means 
ot  language.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  of  fuch  obieas 
^d  events,  is  accurately  defcribed  in  the  following  palTage  of 
Wollafton  ,.  however  unphilofophical  theconclufion  may  be  which 
he  deduces  from  his  reafoning.  ^ 

“ A man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  his 
name  is  tranlmitted  to  them  ; he  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his 
name  does.  When  it  is  faid,  Julius  Csfar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat 

« &rftTs’  th  7 '7  ‘^°'"'"«"'vealth  into  a monarchy, 

&c.  It  IS  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay  the  conqueror  of  Pompev 

“ ^ conqueror  of  Pompey  ^are 

;;  p::reririTrr“"- 

“ now  as  C*far  j ^*»pey  is  as  little  known 

" lomebody  conquered  fomebodv.  Such  a 

' ..  thi.  boafod  immortality  a„d  furb  i f 

here  defcribed  is  th..  .v,'  ii  j luch,  as  has  been 

ucriDea,  IS  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !*’ 

;^%/e«o/NAT.  Del.  p.  ny. 


we 
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we  are  not  ^ under  the  neceflity  of  employing  words. 
It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that  when  the  fub- 
jefts  of  our  confideration  are  particular,  our  reafon- 
ing  with  refpea  to  them  may  involve  very  general 
notions  •,  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  although  we  may  conceive, 
without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  things  about  which  we 
reafon,  yet  we  muft  neceifarily  have  recourfe  to  lan- 
guage’ in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations  concerning 
them.  If  the  fubjeds  of  our  reafoning  be  general 
(under  which  defcription  I include  all  our  reafonings, 
whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  which  do  not 
relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are  the  foie 
obieds  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed. 
According  as  thefe  words  are  comprehenfive  or 
limited  in  their  fignification,  the  conclufions  we  form 


the  intelledual  procefs  •,  fo  that  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a propofition  which  holds  without  any  exception,  ; 
that,  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  extend  our  fpecu-  ^ 
lations  beyond  individuals,  language's  not^only^anj 


will  be  more  or  lels  ge 
cumftance  does  not  in 


lefs  general ; but  this  accidental  cir- 
not  in  the  leaft  afFea  the  nature  of 


empioymeiiL  r , 

the  moll  unenlightened  of  mankmd,^ 
with  individuals  who  polfefs  the 


w^  often  meet 


reafoning  j 
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reafoning  faculty  in  a very  eminent  degree;  but  as 
this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars,  it 
never  can  conduft  them  to  general  truths ; and,  of 
confequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life  lead  them 
to  fpeculation  or  to  action,  it  can  only  fit  them  for 
dillinguilhing  themfelves  in  fome  very  limited  and 
fubordinate  fphere.  The  philofopher,  -whofe  mind 
has  been  familiarifed  by  education,  and  by  his  own 
reflexions,  to  the  correft  life  of  more  comprehenfive 
terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a greater  degree 
of  intelleaual  exertion  than  is  neceflary  for  managing 
the  details  of  ordinary  bugnefs,  to  arrive  at  general 
theorems;  which,  when illuftrated  to  the  lower  clalTes 
of  men,  in  their  particular  applications,  feem  to 
indicate  a fertility  of  invention,  little  Ihort  of  fuper- 
natural  *.  ^ 


^ The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufe 
m illuflrating  thefe  obfervations.  The  difference, 
in  faa,  between  the  invefliigations  we  carry  on  by 
its  afliftance,  and  other  procelfes  of  reafoning,  is 
more  mconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
and,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  amounts  only  to  this, 

* “ General  reafonings  feem  intricate,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
general ; nor  is  it  eafyfor  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  diftinguifli,  in 

“ The  othe7f  T'’  P"*"  andunmixt,  from 

« 1 ? circomftances.  Every  judgment  or 

conclufion  with  them  is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their 

“ ^hem  ^ propofitions,  which  comprehend  under 

U r„  u ..  ^ ^ ineorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with 

« it,^vTn\touer  conclufions  derived  from 

gh  clearly  expreffed,  feem  intricate  and  obfcure.’* 

Hume  s Political  Difcourfes. 

P ^ that 
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that  the  former  are  expreffed  in  an  appropriated 
language,  with  which  we  are  not  accuftomed  to 
aflbciate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the 
efficacy  of  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a 
more  diftind  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpecu- 
lations  we  carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continu- 
ally awakening  the  power  of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  ffiewed  algebraifts 
that,  by  fubftituting  in  their  inveftigations  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  they 
might  render  the  folution  of  every  problem  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  difcovery  of  a general  truth,  he  did 
not  increafe  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings ; 
he  only  enlarged  the  fignification  of  the  terms  ^ of 
which  they  were  expreffed.  And  if,  in  teaching 
that  fcience,  it  is  found  expedient  to  accuftorn  Un- 
dents to  folve  problems  by  means  of  the  particular 
numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  literal  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is 
not  becaufe  the  former  proceffes  are  lefs  intricate 
than  the  latter,  but  becaufe  then  fcope  and  utility 
are  more  obvious,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to 
illuftrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the  differ- 
ence between  a particular  conclufion  and  a general 

theorem.  „ ^ , rr 

The  difference  between  the  intelledual  proceffes 

of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfedly 
analogous  to  that  between  the  two  ftates  of  the  al- 
gebraical art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Vieta  ; 
the  general  terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various 
fciences,  giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them  with 

corrednefs  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advan- 

tage 
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tage  over  the  uncultivated  fagacity  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  which  the  expert  algebraifl  poflelTes  over 
the  arithmetical  accbmptant.' 

If  the  foregoing  do6trine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftriking  and  beau- 
tiful ; as  it  {hews  that  the  fame  faculties  which, 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
limited  to  the  confideration  of  individual  objefts 
and  particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted 
to  embrace,  without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive 
theorems,  to  the  difcovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  have 
been  unequal.  The  advantage  our  animal  ftrength 
acquires  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhi- 
bits but  a faint  image  of  that  increafe  of  our  in- 
tellectual capacity  which  we  owe  to  language. It 

is  this  increafe  of  our  natural  powers  of  compre- 
henfion,  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  foundation 
of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  difcovery  of 
general  theorems.  Such  a difcovery  gives  us  at 
once  the  command  of  an  infinite  variety  of  parti- 
cular truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind  a fen- 
timent  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we 
feel  when  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  thofe 
phyfical  effects,  of  which  we  have  acquired  the 
command  by  our  mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  to  be  a farther 
confequence  of  the  principles  I have  been  endear 
vourmg  to  eftablifti,  that  the  difficulty  of  philofo- 
phical  difcoveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
imagined  ; but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from 

3 them. 
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them,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  a different  nature 
from  what  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a fuperficial 
view  of  the  fubjeft.  To  employ,  with  (kill,  the 
very  delicate  inftrument  which  nature  has  made 
effentially  fubfervient  to  general  reafoning,  and  to 
guard  againft  the  errors  which  refult  from  an  inju- 
dicious ufe  of  it,  require  an  uncommon  capacity  of 
patient  attention,  and  a cautious  circumfpection  ^ in 
conducting  our  various  intellectual  procelfes,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  early  habits  of  philofo- 
phical  reflexion.  To  affift  and  direCt  us  in  making 
this  acquifition  ought  to  form  the  mofl  important 
branch  of  a rational  logic ; a fcience  of  far  more 
extenfive  utility,  and  of  which  the  principles  Ue  much 
deeper  in  the  piiilofophy  of  the  human  rnind,  than 
the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified  with 
that  name.  The  branch  in  particular  to  which  the 
foregoing  obfervations  more  immediately  relate,  mult 
for  ever  remain  in  its  infancy,  till^  a mofl  difficult  and 
important  defideratum  in  the  hiflory  of  the  mmd 
is  fupplied,  by  an  explanation  of  the  gradual  fleps 
by  which  it  acquires  the  ufe  of  the  various  claffes 
of  words  which  compofe  the  language  of  a culti- 
vated and  enlightened  people.  Of  ^me  of  t e 
errors  of  reafoning  to  which  we  are  expofed  by  ^ 
incautious  ufe  of  words,  I took  notice  m the  pre- 
ceding Seaion  ; and  I fhall  have  occafion  afterwards 

to  treat  the  fame  fubjed  more  in  detail  m a fubfe- 
quent  part  of  my  work. 


Sea.  6. 
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Of  the  Errors  to  mihich  <we  are  liable  in  Speculation^  and  in  the 
conduct  of  Affairs,  in  confequence  of  a rajh  Application  of  ge- 
neral Principles. 


IT  appears  fufficiently  from  the  reafonings  which 
I offered  in  the  preceding  Seftion,  how  import- 
ant are  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  ac- 
quires, by  quitring  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  and  di- 
recting his  attention  to  general  pririciples.  I flatter 
myfelf  it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  reafonings, 
that  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone, 
that  the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe 
comprehenfive  fpeculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  in  the 
ufe  of  general  principles,  much  caution  and  addrefs 
are  ineceffary,  both  in  eftablifhing  their  truth,  and 
in  applying  them  to  pradice.  Without  a proper 
attention  to  the  circumflances  by  which  their  ap- 
plication to  particular  cafes  mull  be  modified,  they 
will  be  a perpetual  fource  of  miflake,  and  of  difap- 
pointment,  in  the  conduCl  of  affairs,  however  ri- 
gidly juft  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  and  however 
accurately  we  may  reafon  from  them.  If  our  ge- 
neral principles  happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  in- 
volve us  in  errors,  not  only  of  conduCl  but  of  fpe- 
culation  j and  our  errors  will  be  the  more  nume- 

P 4 rous. 
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rous,  the  more  comprehenfive  the  principles  are  on 
which  we  proceed. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead 
to  a minutenefs  of  difquifition  inconfiflent  with  my 
general  plan ; and  I fhall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  moll 
elfential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  it  is  evidently  impoflible 
to  eftablifli  folid  general  principles,  without  the  pre- 
vious ftudy  of  particulars : in  other  words,  it  i$  ne- 
ceffary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  mdividual 
objefts,  and  individual  events  ; in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  for  accurate  claflification,  and  for  a 
juft  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  we  can  exped  to  arrive  at  ge- 
neral principles,  which  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as 
guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths:  and 
unlefs  our  principles  admit  of  fuch  a pradical  ap- 
plication, however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be 
in  theory,  they  are  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  li- 
mited acquifitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of 
thefe  remarks  is  now  fo  univerfally  admitted,  and 
is  indeed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them; 
and  I fhould  fcarcely  have  thought  of  ftating  them 
in  this  Chapter,  if  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  phk' 
lofophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  difpute 
them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of 
univerfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  fpecies  are 
mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  dift 

tinguifliing 
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tinguiihing  qualities  of  objefls,  and  giving  a com- 
mon name  to  their  refembling  qualities,  they  con- 
ceive univerfals  to  be  real  exiftences,  or  (as  they 
expreffed  it)  to  be  the  effences  of  individuals ; and 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  by  direft- 
ing  their  attention  to  thefe  effences  in  the  firfl:  in- 
flance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets 
of  the  univerfe,  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of 
nature  in  detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common 
to  the  Platonifts  and  the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both 
of  them  feem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythago- 
rean fchool,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than-’  any 
thing  elfe,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  antients  in 
phyfical  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is 
almofl:  the  only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has 
ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philofophifing,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  fol- 
lowed  by  the  difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

The  Platonifts,”  fays  he,  “ confidering  fcience  as 
fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  fteady,  would 
admit  nothing  to  be  its'  bbjefl  which  was  vague,  in- 
definite, and  pafllng.  For  this  reafon  they  excluded 
all  individuals  or  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  (as  Ammo- 
mus  exprelfes  it)  raifed  themfelves  in  their  con- 
templations  from  beings  particular  to  beings  uni- 
verfal,  and  which,  from  their  own  nature,  were 
eternal  and  definite.”-^  Confonant  to  this  was 
the  advice  of  Plato,  mtb  refpeft  to  the  progrefs, 

« 2nd  inquiries,  to  defcend  from 

o e ig  er  genera,  which  include  many  fubordi- 

loweft  rank  of  fpecies, 
ofe  which  include  only  individuals.  But  here  it 
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was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries  fhould  flop, 
and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone  j be- 
“ caufe  of  thcfe  there  could  not  polTibly  be  any 
“ fcience*.” 

“ Such,”  continues  this  author,  “ was  the  method 
of  antient  philofophy.  Ihe  fafhion,  at  prefent,  ap- 
pears to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
philofophefs  to  be  little  elfe,  than  the  colkaing 
from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,  an 
infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular,  and  uncon- 
nefted  fafts,  the  chief  elfea  of  which  is  to  excite 
our  admiration.” — In  another  part  of  his  works  the 
fame  author  obferves,  that  “ the  mind,  truly  wife, 

« quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  as  knowing  their 
« multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehenfible,  turns 
« its  intelleaual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  com- 
prehenfive,  and  through  generals  learns  to  fee,  and 

“ recognife  whatever  exiftsf-” 

If  we  abftraa  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  an- 
tient  philofophers,  with  refpea  to  the  proper  order  to 
be  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe  them  to 
end  where  the  Platonifts  faid  that  they  Ihould  begin, 
the  magnificent  encomiums  they  beftowed  on  the  uH- 
lity  of  thofe  comprehenfive  truths  which  form  the  ob- 
iea  of  fcience  (making  allowance  for  the  obfcure  and 
myfterious  terms  in  which  they  exprelTed  them)  can 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  is  a ® 
that  from  a few  accidental  infiances  of  fuccefsful  m- 
yefiigation,  they  had  been  firuck  with  the  wonderftil 


* Harris’s  Three  Treaties,  pages  341,  342* 
I Ibid,  page  aay. 
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efFed  of  general  principles  in  increafing  the  intellec- 
tual power  of  the  human  mind  j and,  mifled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  lludy  of  particulars  which  is  fo  often 
conneded  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  ability, 
they  laboured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that,  by  a life 
devoted  to  abllraft  meditation,  fuch  principles  might 
be  rendered  as  immediate  objedls  of  intelleftual  per- 
ception, as  the  individuals  which  compofe  the  mate- 
rial world  are  of  our  external  fenfes.  By  connefting 
this  opinion  with  their  other  dodtrines  concerning  uni- 
verfals,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it 
in  fo  myfterious  a form,  as  not  only  to  impofe  on 
themfelves,  but  to  perplex  the  underftandings  of  all 
the  learned  in  Europe,  for  a long  fucceflion  of 
ages. 

The  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  fore-' 
going  obfervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge  muft  be  laid  in  the  examination  of 
particular  objedls  and  particular  fafts  j and  that  it  is 
only  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolvable 
into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  polfefs  either 
truth  or  utility.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  underftood 
to  be  implied  in  this  conclufion,"  that  all  our  know- 
ledge muft  ultimately  reft  on  our  own  proper  experir 
ence.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  progrefs  of  fcience, 
and  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  muft  have 
been  wonderfully  retarded ; for,  if  it  had  been  ne- 
celfary  for  each  individual  to  form  a claflification  of 
objedls,  in  confequence  of  obfervations  and  abftrac- 
tions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  aftual  exami- 
nation of  particular  fads,  the  general  truths  on  which 
his  condudl  proceeds  j human  affairs  would  at  this 
' ■ day 
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day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  to  which  they 
were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  firft  gene- 
ration. In  fad,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fituation  of 
the  fpecies  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  exiftence  of  the  race  depends  on  the  feparate 
efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring 
for  himfelf  the  neceffaries  of  life ; and  in  which,  of 
confequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each 
individual  mull  be  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  ex- 
perience. In  a cultivated  fociety,  one  of  the  firft 
acquifitions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage ; by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from 
their  earlieft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  clalfes  of 
objeds,  and  of  general  truths ; and  before  that  time 
of  life  at  which  the  favage  is  pofleffed  of  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  for  his  own  prefervation,  are  enabled 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  - accumulated  difco- 
veries  of  ages. 

Notwithftanding,.,however,  the  ftationary  condition 
in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceflity,  continue,  prior 
to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profellions;  the  natural 
difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  particular 
truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety,  to 
colled  the  refults  of  their  experience,  for  ^ their 
own  inftrudion  and  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  poflible  way  of 
communicating  fuch  conclufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fome  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application  was  ftriking  and  obvious.  In  other 
words,  thi  wifdom  of  fuch  ages  will  neceffarily  be 

expreffed  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the 
^ ftill 
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flill  fimpler  form  of  proverbial  inftances ; and  not 
in  the  fcientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this 
way,  undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inflruftion,  both  of 
a prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed : 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general 
truths  continue  to  be  exprelfed  merely  by  particular 
exemplifications,  they  would  afford  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the 
fpeculations  of  another;  as  no  effort  of  the  un- 
derftanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  employ 
them  as  premifes,  in  order  to  obtain  other  conclufions 
more  remote  and  comprehenfive.  For  this  purpofe, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  fcope  or  moral 
of  the  fable  fhould  be  feparated  entirely  from  its 
acceffary  circumftances,  and  ftated  in  the  form  of  a 
general  propofition. 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  which  necef. 
farily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  'fociety,  is  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  general  terms,  and  to  the 
ufe  of  general  propofitions.  In  confequence  of 
the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in  lan- 
guage as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  the  claffifications 
both  of  things  and  fads  with  which  the  infant 
faculties  of  each  fucceffive  race  are  converfant,  are 
more  juft  and  more  comprehenfive  than  thofe  of 
their  predeceffors  : the  difcoveries  which,  in  one  age 
were  confined  to  the  ftudious  and  enlightened  few* 
becoming  in  the  next,  the  eftablifhed  creed  of  the 
learned ; and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education.  Indeed,  among 
thofe  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  infttuaion, ' 
tome  of  the  moft  remote  and  wonderful  conclufions' 

of 
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of  the  human  intelleft,  are,  even  in  infancy,  as  com- 
pletely familiarifed  to  the  mind,  as  the  moft  obvious 
phenomena  which  the  material  world  exhibits  to  their 
fenfes. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  they  open  an  unbounded 
profped  of  intelledual  improvement  to  future  ages ; 
as  they  point  out  a provifion  made  by  na,ture  to 
facilitate  and  abridge,  more  and  more,  the  procefs 
of  ftudy,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired 
increafe  in  number.  Nor  is  this  profped  derived 
from  theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  paft 
hiftory  of  all  the  fciences  ; in  a more  particular  man- 
ner, by  that  of  mathematics  and  phyfics,  in  which 
the  ftate  of  difcovery,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of 
inftruaion,  may,  at  all  times,  be  eafily  compared  to- 
gether. In  this  laft  obfervation  I have  been  anticipated 
by  a late  eminent  mathematician,  whofe  eloquent  and 
philofophical  ftatement  of  the  argument  cannot 
fail  to  carry  conviaion  to  thofe,  who  are  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  faas  on  which  his  conclufion  is 

founded : 

“ To  fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  be  flow  in  admit- 

“ ting  the  polTibility  of  this  progrelfive  improvement- 

“ in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  ftate,  as  ah  example, 

“ the  hiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which  the  advices 

“ of  difcovery  are  the  moft  certain,  and  in  which 

“ they  may  be  meafured  with  the  greateft.  precifion. 

‘‘  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry  and  of  aftro- 

“ nomy,  which,  in  India  and  Egypt?  formed  an  occult 

“ fcience,  upon  which'  an  ambitious  priefthood 

« founded  its  influence,  were  become,  in  the  times 

“ of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  the  fubjefts  o 

“ common  education  in  the  public  fchools  of  Greece. 

“ In 
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“ In  the  lafl;  century,  a few  yeai'S  of  fludy  were  fuf- 
“ . ficient  for  comprehending  all  that  Archimedes  and 
“ Hipparchus  knew ; and,  at  prefent,  two  years 
“ employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  ftudent 
‘‘  beyond  thofe  conclufions,  which  limited  the  in- 
“ quiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton.  Let  any 
“ perfon  refledt  on  thefe  fadls : let  him  follow  the 
“ immenfe  chain  which  connedts  the  inquiries  of 
Euler  with  thofe  of  a Priefl  of  Memphis  ; let  him 
“ obferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  the 
“ prefent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  medio- 
“ crity  in  the  next ; he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has 
“ furnilhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and 
“ facilitating  our  intelledtual  .labour,  and  that 
“ there  is  no  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fim- 
“ plifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will  per- 
“ ceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a multitude  of 
“ particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fadls,  begin 
“ to  diflradl  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the 
“ rnemory,  the  former  gradually  *lofe  themfelves  in 
“ one  general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one 
“ general  law  j and  that  thefe  generalifations  con- 
“ tinually  fucceeding  one  to  another,  like  the  fuc- 
“ ceffive  multiplications  of  a number  by  itfelf,  have 
no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human 
faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend 


* See  Note  [M], 
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SECTION  VII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeSl.  — Differences  in  the  Intelleduat 
Chara&ers  of  Individuals,  arifmg  from  their  different  Halits 
of  jdhJlraSlon  and  Generalifation. 

IN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effefts  of 
civilifation,  its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mincf 
to  general  terms  and  to  general  propofitions,  I did 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  influence  extends  equally 
to  all  the  clafles  of  men  in  fociety.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a gre^t  meafure,  to  thofe 
who  receive  a liberal  education ; while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thofe  of  favages,  are  fo  habi- 
tually occupied  about  particular  objefts  and  parti- 
cular events,  that,  although  they  are  fometimes 
led,  from  imitation,  to  employ  general  expreifions, 
the  ufe  which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more 
the  refult  of  memory  than  judgment;  and  it  is 
but  feldom  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend 
fully,  any  procefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

It  is  hardly  necelfary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this 
obfervation,  with  refpeft  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (like  all  obfervations 
of  a fimilar  nature,)  mufl:  be  received  with  fome  re- 
ftriaions.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found, 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general  truths, 
not  perfedtly  familiar ; and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going 


are 
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going  conclufions  are  to  be  confidered  as  defcriptive 
of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  moft 
prevalent  in  their  mind*  To  abridge  the  labour  of 
reafoning,  and  of  memory,  by  direfting  the  attention 
to  general  principles,  inftead  of  particular  truths,  is 
the  profefled  aim  of  all  philofophy ; and  according 
as  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic 
fpirit,  their  habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nature 
of  their  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  formef, 
or  to  the  latter,  of  thefe  objefts. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are 
accuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelledual 
powers,  two  clafles,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are 
remarkably  diftinguiflied  from  each  other  ; the  one 
clafs  comprehending  what  we  commonly  call  men 
of  bufinefs,  or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ; the 
other,  men  of  abftradion  j or,  in  other  words,  phi- 
lofophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  refpeas,  the 
latter  of  thefe  polTefs  over  the  formet,  have  been 
already  pointed  out;  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purchafed  without 
fome  inconvenience.  As  the  folidity  of  our  general 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolvable, 
fo  their  utility  is  to  be  eltimated  by  the  pradical 
applications  of  which  they  admit : and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  is  favour- 
able to  philofophical  purfuits,  unlefs  it  be  kept  under 
proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqualify  us 
for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  exercife  of 
the  arts,  and  in  the  condud  of  affairs 
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In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  it 
is  alnioft  fufRcient  to  recollecl,  that  as  claflification, 
and,  of  confequence,  general  reafoning,  prefuppofe 
the  exercife  of  abftraftion ; a natural  difpofition  to 
indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to  over- 
look the  fpecific  differences  of  things,  in  attending  to 
their  common  qualities.  To  fucceed,  however,  in 
praftice,  a familiar  and  circumftantial  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  objefts  which  fall  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  is  indifpenfably  neceifary. 

But,  farther  : As  all  general  principles  are  founded 
on  clafhfications  which  imply  the  exercife  of  ab- 
ftradion;  it  is  neceifary  to  regard  them,  in  their 
pradical  applications,  merely  as  approximations  to 
the  truth  ; the  defefts  of  which,  muft  be  fupplied  by 
habits  acquired  by  perfonal  experience.  In  con- 
fidering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers  y it  is  ufual  to  fimplify  the  objefts  of  our 
conception,  by  abffra£ting  from  fridlion,  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  Levers  are  confidered  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfeaiy  inflexible  ; and  ropes,  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfeaiy  flexible;  — and  by  means  of  thefe, 
and  fimilar  abftraaions,  a fubjea,  which  is  in  itfelf 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  geometry.  In  the  theory  of  politics, 
we  And  it  neceifary  to  abftraa  from  many  of  the 
peculiarities  which  diftinguilh  different  forms  of 
rrovemment  from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
certain  general  claffes,  according  to  their  prevailing 
tendency.  Although  all  the  governments  we  have 

ever  feen,  have  had  more  or  lefs  of  mixture  in  their 
' compo- 
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compofition,  we  reafon  concerning  pure  monarchies, 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as  if  there 
really  exilled  political  eftablifhments  correfponding 
to  our  definitions.  Without  fuch  a claflification,  it 
would  be  impollible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention, 
amidfi;  the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  fub- 
jeft  prefents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general 
principles,  which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  enquiries 
in  comparing  different  inftitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative 
farmer  reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  a 
few  general  defcriptions ; the  phyfician,  the  infinite 
variety  of  bodily  conftitutions  to  a few  temperaments ; 
and  the  moralift,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  cha- 
rafters  to  a few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  adion. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages 
we  derive  from  thefe  claffifications,  and  the  general 
concluflons  to  which  they  lead;  it  is  evidently  im- 
poffible,  that  principles,  which  derived  their  origin 
from  efforts  of  abftradion,  fhould  apply  literally  to 
pradice ; or,  indeed,  that  they  fliould  afford  us  any 
confiderable  affiftance  in  condud,  without  a certain 
degree  of  pradical  and  experimenfal  fkill.  Hence 
it^  is,  that  the  mere  theorifl  fo  frequently  expofes 
himfelf,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men  whom 
he  defpifes ; and  in  the  general  eftimation  of  the 
world,  falls  below  the  level  of  the  common  drudges 
m bufmefs  and  the  arts.  The  walk,  indeed,  of  thefe 
unenlightened  praditioners,  mull  neceffarily  be  li- 
mited by  their  accidental  opportunities  of  experience  ; 

ut,  fo  far  as  they  go,  they  operate  with  facility  and 
fuccefs;  while  the  merely  fpeculative  philofopher, 

^ ^ although 
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although  poffcfled  of  principles  which  enable  him 
to  approximate  to  the  truth,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
untried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees,  with  pity,  the 
narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ludicrous 
pretenfions  with  which  they  frequently  oppofe  their 
trifling  fuccefles  to  his  theoretical  fpeculations,  finds 
himfelf  perfedWy  at  a lofs,  when  he  is  called  upon,  by 
the  fimpleft  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his 
principles  into  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
maxim,  which”  (as  Mr.  Hume  remarks)  “ has  been 
« fo  indullrioufly  propagated  by  the  dunces  of  every 
“ age,  that  a man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  bufinefs.” 

In  what  confifts  praftical  or  experimental  fldll,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely ; but,  among  other 
things,  it  obvioufly  implies#  a talent  for  minute  and 
' comprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation  ; a memory, 
at  once  attentive  and  ready  ; in  order  to  prefent  to 
us  accurately,  and  without  reflexion,  our  theoretical 
knowledge;  a prefence  of  mind,  not  to  be  dif- 
concerted  by  unexpeded  occurrences ; and,  in  fome 
cafes,  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfe^ion  in  the 
external  fenfes,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of 
the  body.  All  thefe  elements  of  praftical  fldll,  it  is 
obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  aftive 
exertion*  and  by  a.  familiar  acquaintance  with  real 
occurrences,  for,  as  all  the  praffical  principles  of 
our  nature,  both  intelleaual  and  ammal,  have  a 
reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  in 
the  aftive  fcenes  of  life  alone,  ^d  amidft  the  details 
/ of  bufinels,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made, 

fufficient  to  illuftrato  the  iinpoflibility  of  acquimg 

a talent 
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a talent  for  bufmefs,  or  for  any  of  the  prafHcal  arts 
of  life,  without  aftual  experience.  They  fhew  alfo, 
that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify 
a man,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguiihing  himfelf  iri 
both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un- 
common, or  for  the  important  fituations  of  fociet]^, 
or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions  ; for 
as  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  are  founded  entirely 
on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leflons  which 
experience  has  fuggefted  to  them,  they  cannot  poffibly 
extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumflances.  Mere 
experience,  therefore,  can,  at  beft,  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  fubordinate  departments  of  life  j for  condudfing 
the  eftablifhed  routine  of  bufmefs,  ot  for  a fervile  re- 
petition in  the  arts  of  common  operations; 

In  the  charaaer  of  Mr.  George  Grenville^  which 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation,  a lively  piaure  is  drawn  of  the 
infufficiency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a mah  for 
new  and  untried  fituatiohs  in  the  adminiftratien  of 
government.  The  obfervations  he  makes  on  this 
fubjea,  are  exprelTed  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  felicity 
of  language;  and  are  of  fo  general  a nature,  that, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  extended  to 
all  the  praaical  purfuits  of  life, 

‘‘  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which 
“ is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  nobleft  of 
“ human  fciences ; a fcierice  which  does  more  to 
^ quicken  and  invigorate  the  underflanding,  than 
“ all^  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ; but 
“ It  is  not  apt,  except  in  perfons  very  happily  born, 

Q 3 “to 
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“ to  open  and  to  liberalife  the  mind  exaftly  in  the 
“ fame  proportion,  faffing  from  that  ftudy,  he  did 
not  go  very  largely  into  the  world,  but  plunged 
‘‘  into  bufmefs  ; I mean,  into  the  bufmefs  of  office, 
and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms 
“ eftablifhed  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had, 

“ undoubtedly,  in  that  line  ; and  there  is  no  know- 
“ ledge  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly 
“ faid,  that  men  too  much  converfant  in  office,  are 
rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.  Their 
“ habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a turn  to  think 
‘‘  the  fubftance  of  bufmefs  not  to  be  much  more 
“ important,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  con- 
“ dufted,  Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
“ occafions  ; and,  therefore,  perfons  who  are  nurtured 
“ in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go 
on  in  their  common  order  ; but  when  the  high 
“ roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a 
“ new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and  the  file 
“ affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is,  that  a greater 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a far  more  extenfive 
“ comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requifite,  than  ever 
“ office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.” 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumflances 
alone,  that  general  principles  affift  us  in  the  conduft 
of  affairs  ■,  they  render  the  application  of  our  practical 
fkill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfe6t.  For,  as  gene- 
ral principles  limit  the  utility  of  pradical  fkill  to 
fupply  the  imperfeOions  of  theory,  ^ they  dimimfli 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fkill  is  to  be  em- 
ployed ; and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement, 

wherever  it  is  requifite;  and  leffen  the  errors  to 

which 
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which  it  is  liable,  by  contrafting  the  field  within  which 
it  is  poffible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppofite 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing 
themfelves  for  the  duties  of  adive  life.  The  one  arifes 
from  habits  of  abftradlion  and  generalifation  carried 
to  an  excels ; the  other  from  a minute,  an  exclufive, 
and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objedts  and 
events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  adlual  ex- 
perience. 

In  a perfedl  fyftem  of  education,  care  fliould  be  taken 
to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of 
abftradlion  with  habits  of  bufinefs,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  enable  men  to  confider  things,  either  in  general,  or 
in  detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require.  Whichever  of 
thefe  habits  may  happen,  to  gain  an  undue  afcendant 
over  the  mind,  it  will  neceflarily  produce  a charadler 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular  ex- 
ertions. Hence  fome  of  the  apparent  inconfiftencies 
which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intelledlual 
capacities  of  the  fame  perfon.  One  man,  from  an  early 
indulgence  in  abftradt  fpeculation,  poffefles  a know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  and  a talent  for  general 
reafoning,  united  with  a fluency  and  eloquence  in  the 
ufe  of  general  terms,  which  feem,  to  the  vulgar,  to 
announce  abilities  fitted  for  any  given  fituation  in 
life ; while,  in  the  conduft  of  the  fimpleft  affairs,  he 
exhibits  every  mark  of  irrefolution  and  incapacity. 
Another  not  only  adls  with  propriety,  and  ikill,  in 
circumftances  which  require  a minute  attention  to 
details,  but  poffefles  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  a 
facility  of  expreflion  on  all  fubjedls,  in  which  nothing 

Q 4 , but 
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but  what  is  particular  is  involved ; while,  on  general 
topics,  he  is  perfeftly  unable  either  to  reafon,  or  to 
judge.  It  is  this  laft  turn  of  mind,  which  I thmk 
we  have,  in  moft  inftances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak 
of  good  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe,  in  oppofition  to 
' fcience  ^nd  philofophy.  Both  philofophy  and  good 
fenfe  imply  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers  ; 
and  they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as 
thefe  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals. 
It  is  on  good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I 
have  now  explained  the  term)  that  the  fuccefs  of  men 
in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends  ; but,  that 
it  does  not  always  indicate  a capacity  for  abftracb 
fcience,  or  for  general  fpeculation,  or  for  able  condud 
in  fituations  which  require  comprehenfive  views,  is 
matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defects  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in 
whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  flations  in  fociety  ; 
no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  point  of  original 
value,  between  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  two 
claffes  of  men  to  which  they  charaderiftically  belong, 
The  one  is  the  defeCt  of  a vigorous,  an  ambitious, 
and  a comprehenfive  genius,  improperly  direaed ; the 
other,  of  an  underftanding,  minute  ^d  circumferibed 
in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions,  and  formed  for 
fervile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former  defeCt,  (however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by 
long  habit,)  by  any  means  fo  incurable  as  the  latter ; 
for  it  arifes,  not  from  original  conflitution,  but  from 
fome  fault  in  early  education ; while  every  tendency 
to  the  oppofite  extreme  is  more  or  lefs  ehaiaacrifUcal 
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of  a mind,  ufeful,  indeed,  in  a high  degree,  when 
confined  to  its  proper  fphere,  but  deftined,  by  the 
hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from 
another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  fuperiority 
which  men  of  general  views  polTefs  over  the  common 
drudges  in  bufinefs,  it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that 
the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  former,  arife 
in  part  from  the  little  intereft  which  they  take  in 
particular  objeflis  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  afqribed  to  an  incapacity  of 
attention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  confideration  of  clafles  of  objeds 
and  of  comprehenfive  theorems,  it  cannot,  without 
fome  degree  of  effort,  defcend  to  that  humble  walk 
of  experience,  or  of  action,  in  which  the  meaneft  of 
mankind  are  on  a level  with  the  greateft.  In  im- 
portant fituations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral views,  are  found  not  to  be  .inferior  to  the  vulgar 
in  their  attention  to  details  ; becaufe  the  objefts  and. 
occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent,  roufe  their 
paffions,  and  intereft  their  curiofity,  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  confequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  pradical  fkill  are 
happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intelledlual 
power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfedion  ; and  fits 
him^  equally  to  conduft,  with  a mafterly  hand,  the 
details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to  contend  fuccefsfully 
with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous 
fituations.  In  condufting  the  former,  mere  ex- 
perience may  frequently  be  a fufficient  guide,  but 
experience  and  fpeculation  muft  be  combined  to- 

, gether 
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gether  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter.  “ Expert  men,” 
fays  Lord  Bacon,  “ can  execute  and  judge  of  par- 
“ ticulars  one  by  one;  but  the  general  counfels, 
“ and  the  plots,  and  the  marflialling  of  affairs,  come 
« beft  from  thofe  that  are  learned.” 


SECTION  VIII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje^.-Ufe  and  Abufe  of  general 
Principles  in  Politics  *. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a rafli  application  of  general 
principles,  hold  equally  with  refpeft  to  mofl  of  the 
praftical  arts.  Among  thefe,  however,  there  is  one 
of  far  fuperior  dignity  to  the  reft ; which,  partly  on 

* The  events  which  have  happened  firice  the  publication  of 
the  firft  edition  of  this  Volume  in  1792,  might  have  enabled 
me  to  confirm  many  of  the  obfervations  m this  Sedion,  by  an 
appeal  to  faas  ftill  frefli  in  the  recolkaion  of  my  Readers ; and, 
in  Le  or  two  inftances,  by  (light  verbal  correaions,  to  guard  againft 
the  poffibility  of  uncandid  mifinterpretation ; but  for  various 
reafoL  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  ftate  at  prefent,  I feel  it  to  be  a 
dut  wwal  owe  .0  mytelf.  to  fend  the  whole  difcuffion  .ge... 
M the  oref.  in  its  original  form.  That  the  doftraie  .t  inculcates 

“favor, able  to  the  good  order  and  tmaqulUity  «f 

• c j An-'  frir  as  I mvfelf  am  perfonally  interefted,  I 

hLflr“wilh‘r;iti«e  the  record  which  it  exhibits  of  my  opl- 
of  their  Tranfadions.— Edition,  1802  ) 
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account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a more  particular  confideration.  The  art  I allude 
to,  is  that  of  Legillation ; an  art  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  fome  very  effential  refpeds,  and  to  which, 
the  reafonings  in  the  laft  Section  mull  be  applied 
with  many  reftridions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neceffary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with 
common  language  and  common  prejudices,  that  I 
am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to 
contrail;  theory  with  experience.  In  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  Hand- 
ing in  oppofition  to  Experience,  that  it  implies  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  of  which  the  molt  ex- 
tenfive  experience  alone  could  put  us  in  poffeffion. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  fads  was  not  conlidered  as  effential 
to  the  formation  of  theories;  and  from  thefe  ages, 
has  defcended  to  us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice 
againft  general  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  they  have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of 
indudion. 

But  not  to  difpute  about  words : there  are 
plainly  two  fets  of  political  reafoners ; one  of 
which  confider  the  adual  inftitutions  of  mankind 
as  the  only  fafe  foundation  for  our  conclulions, 
and  think  eveiy  plan  of  legillation  chimerical,  which 
IS  not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been 
realifed ; while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many 
cafes,  we  may  reafon  fafely  a priori  from  the 
' known  principles  of  human  nature,  combined 

with 
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with  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times. 
The  former  are  commonly  underftood  as  contend- 
ing for  experience  in  oppofition  to  theory ; the 
latter  are  accufed  of  trufting  to  theory  unfupported 
by  experience;  but  it  ought  to  he  remembered, 
that  the  political  theorift,  if  he  proceeds  cautioufly 
and  philofophically,  founds  his  conclufions  ulti- 
mately on  experience,  no  lefs  than  the  political 
empiric  ; — as  the  aftronomer,  who  predicts  an  eclipfe 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience, 
refts  his  expeftation  of  the  event,  on  fafts  which  have 
been  previoufly  afcertained  by  obfervation,  no  lefs 
than  if  he  inferred  it,  without  any  reafoning,  from 
his  knowledge  of  a cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a certain  degree  of  praftical  fkill 
which  habits  of  bufmefs  alone  can  give,  and  without 
which  the  moft  enlightened  politician  mull  always 
appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  fkill  is  often  (in 
confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
by  the  word  Experience ; while  it  is  feldom  pofleffed  - 
by  thofe  men,  who_  have  moft  carefully  ftudied 
the  theory  of  legiflation ; it  has  been  very  generally 
concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a matter  of  routine, 
in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an  obftacle  to  fuccefs. 
The  ftatefman  who  has  been  formed  among  official 
details,  is  compared  to  the  praSical  engineer  j the 
fpeculative  legiflator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician 
who  has  palled  his  life  among  books  and  ^ dia- 
grams.—In  order  to  afcertaia  how  far  this  opinion 
k juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of  le- 
giflation with  thofe  praftical ' applications  of  mecha- 
* nical 
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nical  principles,  by  which  the  oppofers  of  political 
theories  have  fo  often  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  their 
reafonings. 

I.  In  the  firfl  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  errors  to  whi<ih  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of  general 
mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  mofi;  inftances, 
to  the  effect  which  habits  of  abftraftion  are  apt  to 
have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  thofe  appli- 
cations of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we  can 
learn  to  correal  the  imperfeftions  of  theory.  Such 
errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a peculiar  degree,  incident 
to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafte,  or  by 
early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  the  clofet, 
to  the  buftle  of  adlive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  mi- 
nute and  circumftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  principles  is  often 
mifapplied  from  an  inattention  to  circumftances ; 
thofe  which  are  deduced  from  a few  examples  of  par- 
ticular governments,  and  which  are  occafionally 
quoted  as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wife  legiflatoF  ought  to  alTume  as.  the  ground-work 
of  his  reafonings.  But  this  abufe  of  general  prin- 
ciples fliould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the 
abfurdities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over- 
refinement, and  the  love  of  theory  j for  it  arifes 
from  weakneffes,  which  philofophy  alone  can  re- 
medy ; an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fandion  of  time  in 
their  favour,  and  a paflive  acquiefcence  in  received 
opinions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which 
political  conclufions  have  fometimes  been  deduced  ; 

and 
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and  which,  notwithftanding  the  common  prejudice 
againft  them,  are  a much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings:  I allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe  principles 
which  w.e  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs ; principles,  which  are 
certainly  the  refult  of  a much  more  extenfive  induc- 
tion, than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiftory  of  actual  eftablifliments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  praftice,  it  is 
neceffary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe ; but  it  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  p^y  the  fame  fcrupulous  attention  to 
minute  circumftances,  which  is  effential  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private  bufi- 
nefs.  There  is  even  a danger  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of 
thofe  abHraa  and  comprehenfive  views  of  human 
affairs,  which  can  alone  furnifh  the  ftatefman  with 
fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation’  of  his 
conduft.  “ When  a man  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  de- 
“ liberates  concerning  his  conduct  in  any  particular 
« affair,  and  forms  fchemes  in  politics,  trade,  oeconomy, 
“ or  any  bufmefs  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his 
“ arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a chain  of 
“ confequences  together.  Something  is  fure  to  hap- 

pen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning,  and  produce 
“ an  event  different  from  what  he  expelled.  But 
“ when  we  reafon  upon  general  fubjeds,  one  may 
“ juflly  affirm,  that  our  fpeculations  can  fcarce  ever 
“ be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  juft  ; and  that  the 

difference  betwixt  a common . man  and  a man^  of 

“ genius. 
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“ genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  fhallownefs  or  depth 
“ of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.  — ’Tis 
“ certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate 
“ they  may  feem,  mult  always,  if  they  are  juft  and 
“ found,  prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of  things, 
“ though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes ; and  it  is 
“ the  chief  bufmefs  of  philofophers  to  regard  the 
“ general  courfe  of  things.  I may  add,  that  it  is  alfo 
“ the  chief  bufmefs  of  politicians ; efpecially  in  the 
“ domeftic  government  of  the  ftate,  where  the  public 
“ good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  objed,  depends 
“ on  the  concurrence  of  a multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as 
“ in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances,  and 
“ the  caprices  of  a few  perfons 

II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
limit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  in- 
variably the  fame  from  age  to  age : and  whatever 
obfervations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
our  paft  experience,  ’ lay  a fure  foundation  for  future 
pradlical  Ikill ; and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defers  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  government, 
however,  the  pradtical  difficulties  which  occur,  are  of 
a very  different  nature.  They  do  not  prefent  to  the 
ftatefman,  the  fame  fteady  fubjedt  of  examination, 
which  the  effedls  of  fridtion  do  to  the  engineer.  They 
arife  chiefly  from  the  paffions  and  opinions  of  men, 
which  are  in  a ftate  of  perpetual  change : and,  there- 
fore, the  addrefs  which  is  neceffary  to  overcome  them, 
depends  lefs  on  the  accuracy  of  our  obfervations  with 
refpedt  to  the  paft,  than  on  the  fagacity  of  our  con- 
jeaures  with  refped  to  the  future.  In  the  prefent 
* Political  Difcourfes., 

age, 
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age,  more  particularly,  when  the  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  the  univerfal  dilFufion  of  knowledge,  by 
means  c£  the  prefs,  render  the  fituation  of  political 
focieties  eifentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was 
formerly,  and  fecure  infallibly,  againft  every  accident,, 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon  ; we  may  venture  to  pre- 
dift,  that  they  are  to  be  the  mofl  fuccefsful  flatefmen, 
who,  paying  all  due  regard  to  pafl  experience,  fearch 
for  the  rules  of  their  conduft  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  en- 
lightened anticipation  of  the  future  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. 

III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are 
at  a lofs  about  the  certainty  of  a particular  fact,  we 
have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  teft  of 
experiment.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  we  can  obtain 
in  this  way  any  ufeful  conclufion  in  politics : not  only 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in  which  the 
combinations  of  circumftances  are  precifely  the  fame, 
but  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the  political  expe- 
rience of  mankind  is  much  more  imperfed  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  By  far  the  greater  part,  of  what 
is  called  matter  of  fad  in  politics,  is  nothing  elfe  than 
theory  ^ and,  very  frequently,  in  this  fcience,  when 
we  think  we  are  oppofmg  experience  to  fpeculation, 
we  are  only  oppofmg  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it  is 
almoft  fufEcient  to  recoiled  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  convey,  by  a general  defcription,  a juft  idea  of 
the  adual  ftate  of  any  government,  ihat  every  fuch 
defcription  muft  neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  theoretical, 
will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 
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I.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refult  of  time  and  experience,  of  circum- 
ftances  and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time,  indeed, 
every  government  acquires  a fyftematical  appearance  : 
for,  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  circum- 
ftances  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and 
irregular  j yet  there  muft  exift,  among  thefe  parts, 
a certain  degree  of  confiflency  and  analogy.  Where- 
ever  a government  has  exifted  for  ages,  and  men  have 
enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a proof  that  its 
principles  are  not  effentially  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Every  new  inflitution  which  was  introduced, 
mufl  have  had  a certain  reference  to  the  laws  and 
ufages  exifling  before,  otherwife  it  could  not  have 
been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one,  con- 
trary to  the.fpirit  of  the  reft,  fliould  have  occafionally 
mingled  with  them,  it  muft  foon  have  fallen  into  de- 
fuetude  and  oblivion  ; and  thofe  alone  would  remain, 
which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency.  ‘‘  Quas 
“ ufu  obtinuere,”  fays  Lord  Bacon,  “ ft  non  bona,  at 
“ faltem  apta  inter  fe  funt.” 

The  neceflity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions  of 
government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcriptions 
of  them,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given 
of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieu  and  Blackftone,) 
arifes  from  the  fame  circumftances,  which  render  it 
expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftudy  particular  lan- 
guages, by  confulting  the  writings  of  grammarians. 
In  both  cafes,  the  knowledge  we  wifh  to  acquire,  com- 
prehends an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  the  confi- 

deration 
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deration  of  which,  in  detail,  would  diftraft  the  atten- 
tion, and  overload  the  memory.  The  fyftematical 
defcriptions  of  politicians,  like  the  general  rules  of 
grammarians,  are  in  a higher  degree  ufeful,  for  arrang- 
ing, and  fimplifying,  the  objects  of  our  lludy  ; but  in 
Toth  cafes,  we  mull  remember,  that  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  received  with 
great  limitations,  arid  that  it  is  no  more  poflible 
to  convey,  in  a fyftematical  form,  a juft  and  com- 
plete idea  of  a particular  government,  than  it  is 
to  teach  a language  completely  by  means  of  general 
rules,  without  any  practical  afliftance  from  reading 
or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a government,  as 
it  is  a(Stually  exercifed  at  a particular  period,  can- 
not always  be  colledted  ; perhaps  it  can  feldom 
be  collefted  from  an  examination  of  written  laws, 
or  of  the  eftabliflied  forms  of  a conftitution. 
Thefe  may  continue  the  fame  for  a long  courfe 
of  ages,  while  the  government  may  be  modified 
in  its  exercife,  to  a great  extent,  by  gradual  and 
undefcribable  alterations  in  the  ideas,  manners,  and 
character,  of  the  people  j or  by  a change  in  the 
relations  which  different  orders  of  the  community 
bear  to  each  other.  In  every  country  whatever, 
befide  the  eftabliftied  laws,  the  political  ftate  of 
the  people  is  affeded  by  an  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a con- 
ception, and  which  are  to  be  colleded  only  from 
adual  obfervation.  Even  in  this  way,  it  is  not 
eafy  for  a perfon  who  has  received  his  education 
in  one  country,  to  ftudy  the  government  of 
another  j on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he 
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muft  neceffarily  experience,  in  entering  into  the  aflb- 
ciadons  which  influence  the  mind  under  a different 
fyftem  of  manners,  and  in  afcertaining  (efpecially  upon 
political  fubjefts)  the  complex  ideas  conveyed  by  a 
foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now  been 
mentioned,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  there  are  effen- 
tial  circumftances  in  the  aftual  ffate  of  a government, 
about  which  the  conftitutional  laws  are  not  only  filent, 
but  which  are  diredly  contrary  to  all  the  written  laws* 
and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  as  delineated  by 
theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is 
much^  more  difficult  to  refer  effefts  to  their  caufes, 
than  in  the  latter ; and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely 
happens,  even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  a political  experiment  made,  that  we  can 
draw  from  it  any  certain  inference,  with  refpeft 
to  the  juftnefs  of  the  principles  by  which  it  was 
uggefted.  In  thofe  complicated  machines,  to  which 
the  ftruaure  of  civil  fociety  has  been  frequently 
compared,  as  all  the  different  parts  of  which  they 
are  compofed  are  fubjeSed  to  phyffcal  laws,  the 
errors  of  the  artift  mull  neceffarily  become  appa- 
«mt  m the  lall  refult ; but  in  the  political  fyllVm 
as  wdl  as  m the  animal  body,  where  the  general’ 
conft.tut.on  .s  found  and  healthy,  there  is  a for 
01  v,s  meduatrh,  which  is  fuffident  for  the  cure 

• - ^ ^ in  the  one  cafe,  as  well 

in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  fre 
ffuently  cdtrefted  and  concealed  by  the  wffdt' 

of 
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of  nature.  Among  the  many  falfe  eftimates  which 
we  daily  make  of  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps 
none  more  groundlefs  than  the  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  of  poli- 
tical wifdom,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of 
long  experience  and  of  profeffional  habits.  Go  ^ 

(faid  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern  to  his  fon,  when  he 
was  fending  him  to  a congrefs  of  ambaffadors, 
and  when  the  young  man  was  expreffing  his  dif- 
fidence of  his  own  abilities  for  fuch  an  employ- 
ment;) “ Go,  and  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  Quam 
“ parva  fapientia  regitur  mwidus  T The  truth  is, 
(however  paradoxical  the  remark  may  appear  at 
firfl  view,)  that  the  fpeculative  errors  of  ftatefmen 
are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their  effe6ts,  and,  of 
confequence,  more  likely  to  efcape  without^  detec 
tion  than  thofe  of  individuals  who  occupy  inferior 
ftations  in  fociety.  The  efFeds  of  mifcondua  in 
private  life,  are  eafily  traced  to  their  proper  fource, 
and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom  far  wrong  in 
the  judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charadters.  But  m 
confidering  the  affairs  of  a great  nation,  it  is  o 
difficult  to  trace  events  to  their  proper  caufes,  an 
to  diftinguifh  the  effefts  of  political  wifdom  from 
thofe  which  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation 
of  the  people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  exceptmg 
in  the  cafe  of  a very  long  adminiftraHon,  to  ap- 
predate  the  talents  of  a ftatefman  from  the  fuccet, 
or  the  faUure  of  his  meafures.  In  every  fociety,  too 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  general  fpmt  of  as 
government,  enjoys  the  bleflings  of  tranquilh^d. 
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liberty,  a great  part  of  the  political  order  which 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the 
natural  refult  of  the  felfilh  purfuits  of  individuals  ; 
nay,  in  every  fuch  fociety,  (as  I already  hinted,) 
the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to 
overcome  many  powerful  obftacles,  which  the  imper- 
fection of  human  inllitutions  oppofes  to  its  progrels. 

From  thefe  remarks,  it  feems  to  follow,  that, 
although  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of 
theory  may  frequently  be  correded  by  repeated 
trials,  without  having  recourfe  to  general  princi- 
ples; yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there 
is  fo  great  a variety  of  powers  at  work,  befide  the 
influence  of  the  ftatefman,  that  it  is  vain  to  exped 
the  art  of  legiflation  fhould  be  carried  to  its 
greatefl  pofTibleperfeftion  by  experience  alone. 

^ Still,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  mofi: 
imperfea  governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have 
an  experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a very 
great  degree,  the  principal  objeds  of  the  focial 
umon.  Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advantages,  for 
the  uncertain  effeds  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere 
t eory;  and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a meafure  of 
political  happmefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory 

of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  nations  ? 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft 
reformation  fo  far,  it  is  impoflible  to  argue : and 
It  on  y remains  for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number 
uc  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 

fomenfiyr'’ 

^3  “ There 
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“ There  are  fome  men,”  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 

“ of  narrow  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions, 
who,  without  the  infligation  of  perfonal  malice, 

**  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical , 

« and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from 
“ the  beaten  trad,  as  the  raih  effort  of  a warm 
“ imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an 
“ exalted  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a 
time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or  lafling  ad- 

“ vantage. 

“ Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a perpetual 
“ fcepticifm  ; upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
« fenfes ; upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it 
« cannot  poffibly  be  obtained  ; and,  fometimes, 

« upon  holding  out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
“ them ; upon  inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuccefs 
“ of  any  new  undertaking  ; and,  where  arguments 
« cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
“ and  ridicule. 

“ Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies 
“ of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  world;  for  their 
« notions  and  difcourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy,. 
« the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom 
« fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  direCUng  the  opinions 


« of  mankind*.” 

With  refpea  to  this  fceptical  difpofition,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is  of 
importance  to  add,  that,  in  every  government  the 
ftability  and  the  influence  of  eftabliflied  authority 
muft  depend  on  the  coincidence  between  its  mea- 
fures  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion ; and  that,  in 
* Life  of  Drake,  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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modern  Europe,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  public  opi- 
nion has  acquired  an  afcendant  in  human  affairs, 
which  it  never  poffelfed  in  thofe  ftates  of  anti- 
quity from  which  mofl  of  our  political  examples 
are  drawn.  The  danger,  indeed,  of  fudden  and  rafh 
innovations  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated  ; and 
the  views  of  thofe  men  who  are  forward  to  pro- 
mote them,  cannot  be  reprobated  with  too  great 
feverity.  But  it  is  poffible  alfo  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme  j and  to  bring  upon  fociety  the  very  eVils 
we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obftinate  oppofition 
to  thofe  gradual  and  neceffary  reformations  which 
the  genius  of  the  times  demands.  The  violent 
revolutions  which,  at  different  periods,  have  con- 
vulfed  modern  Europe,  have  arifen,  not  from  3, 
fpirit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  flatefmen ; but 
from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antiquated  forms, 
and  to  principles  borrowed  from  lefs  enlightened 
ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for  abufes  which  have 
been  fandioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
attention to  the  progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which 
has,  in  mofl  inflances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
till  government  has  lofl  all  its  efficiency;  and  till 
the  rage  of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and 
too  violent,  to  be  fatisfied  with  changes,  which, 
if  propofed  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  united,’ 
in  the  fupport  of  eflablifhed  inflitutions,  every  friend 
to  order,  and  to  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thefe  obfervations  I flate  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, that^  the  fubftance  of  them  is  contained 
m the  followmg  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon ; a phi- 

^ ^ lofopher 
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lofopher  who  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  late  Mr. 
Turgot)  feems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  form- 
ed enlightened  views  with  refpefl;  to  the  poflible 
attainments  of  mankind ; and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  as  the  world  grows  older,  by  being  at- 
tached, not  to  a particular  fyftem  of  variable  opinions, 
but  to  the  general  and  infallible  progrefs  of  human 
reafon. 

“ Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes 
“ ita  infmuat,  ut  fenfus  fallant  ? 

“ Novator  maximus  tempus;  quidni  igitur  tem- 
“ pus  imitemur  ? 

“ Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  aeque 
“ ac  novitas. 

Cum  per  fe  res  mutentur  in  deterius,  ft  conftlio 
“ in  melius  non  mutentur,  quis  ftnis  erit  mali 

The  general  conclufton  to  which  thefe  obferva- 
tlons  lead,  is  fufftciently  obvious  ; that  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  wifdom  does  not  confift  in  an 
indifcriminate  zeal  againft  reformers,  but  in  a gradual 
and  prudent  accommodation  of  eftabliflied  inftitu- 
tions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circum- 
flances  of  mankind.  In  the  aftual  application, 
however,  of  this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur, 
which  it  requires  a very  rare  combination  of  talents 
to  furmount : more  particularly  in  the  prefent  age ; 
when  the  prefs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a degree, 
emancipated  human  reafon  from  the  tyranny  of 
antient  prejudices  ; and  has  roufed  a fpirit  of  free  dif- 
cuffion,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  former  times. 

That  this  fudden  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 

world,  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fome  temporary 

diforders. 
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dilbrders,  is  by  no  means  furprifing.  While  the 
multitude  continue  imperfeftly  enlightened,  they 
will  be  occafionally  milled  by  the  artifices  of  dema- 
gogues; and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with 
ideas  of  theoretical  perfe£lion,  may  be  expeded, 
fometimes  to  facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  cotemporaiaes,  to  an  over-ardent  zeal 
for  the  good  of  pofterity.  Notwithftanding,  how- 
ever, thefe  evils,  which  every  friend  to  humanity 
mull  lament,  I would  willingly  believe,  that  the 
final  elFeds  refulting  from  this  fpirit  of  reformation, 
cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to  human  happinefs ; 
and  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  mankind,  which  appear  to  me  to  jullify  more 
fanguine  hopes  upon  the  fubjed,  than  it  would 
have  been  reafonable  for  a philofopher  to  indulge 
at  any  former  period.  An  attention  to  thefe  pecu- 
liarities is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a competent  judgment  on  the  queftion  to  which 
the  foregoing  obfervations  relate  ; and  it  leads  to  the 
illuffcration  of  a dodrine  to  which  I have  frequently 
referred  in  this  work  ; the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  fpecies,  which  may  be  expeded 

from  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  the  dilFufion  of  know- 
ledge. 

Among  the  many  circumllances  favourable  to 
human  happinefs  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  world, 
the  moll  important,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame 
events  which  have'  contributed  to  loofen  the  founda- 
tions of  the  antient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it 
•pradicable,  in  a much  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
was  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legillation 
to  a fcience,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe 

of 
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of  popular  opinions.  It  is  eafy  for  the  ftatefman 
to  form  to  himfelf  a diftind  and  fteady  idea  of  the 
ultimate  objects  at  which  a wife  legiflator  ought  to 
aim,  and  to  forefee  that  modification  of  the  focial 
order,  to  which  human  affairs  have,  of  themfelves,  a 
tendency  to  approach  ; and,  therefore,  his  practical 
fagacity  and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accom- 
plifhing  the  important  ends  which  he  has  in  view,  as 
effectually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  confiftent  with  the 
quiet  of  individuals,  and  with  the  rights  arifing  from 
adtual  eftablifhments. 

In  order  to  lay  a folid  foundation  for  the  fcience  of 
politics,  the  firft  ftep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain  that 
form  of  fociety  which  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  nature 
and  to  juflice;  and  what  are  the  principles  of 
legiflation-neceffary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might  at  firft  be  apprehended ; 
for  it  might  be  eafily  ffiewn,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  d:forders  which  exift  among  mankind, 
do  not  arife  from  a want  of  forefight  in  politicians, 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from 
their  having  trufted  too  little  to  the  operation  pf 
thofe  fimple  inftitutions  which  nature  and  julHce 
recommend  ; and,  of  confequence,  that,  as  fociety 
advances  to  its  perfeaion,  the  number  of  laws 
may  be  expefted  to  dindnifh,  inftead  of  increafmg, 
and  the  fcience  of  legiflation  to  be  gradually  fim- 

plified.  . 

The  Economical  fyftem  which,  about  thirty  years 

ago,  employed  the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingemous 
men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  firft  at- 
tempt to  afcertani  this  ideal  perfeaion  of  the  foaal 

order ; and  the  light  which,  fince  that  penod,  has 
' been 
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been  thrown  on  the  fubjeft,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifh  in  fuch  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  re- 
ceived a proper  diredtion.  To  all  the  various  tenets 
of  thefe  writers,  I would,  by  no  means,  be  under- 
ftood  to  fubfcribe  ; nor  do  I confider  their  fyftem  as 
fo  perfect  in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  more 
fanguine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be.  A few 
of  the  moft  important  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, they  have  undoubtedly  eflablifhed  with  de- 
monftrative  evidence ; but  what  ' the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement  which 
they  have  given  to  a new  branch  of  fcience,  and  the 
plan  of  invefligation  which  they  have  exhibited  to 
their  fucceffors.  A fhort  account  of  what  I conceive 
to  be  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will  juflify  thefe 
remarks,  and  will  comprehend  every  thing  which  I 
have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to  the  queflion  by 
which  they  were  fuggefled.  Such  an  account  I at- 
tempt with  the  greater  fatisfaftion,  that  the  leading 
views  of  the  earlieft  and  moll;  enlightened  patrons  of 
the  economical  fyftem  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 
not  more  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  than  mif- 
apprehended  by  fome  who  have  adopted  its  con- 
clufions*. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  I think  it  of  importance  to 
remark,  that  the  objeft  of  the  economical  fyftem 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as  I believe  it 
commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the  Uto- 
pian plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  different 
times,  been  offered  to  the  world ; and  which  have  fo 

* See  Note  [N], 
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often,  excited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more  fober  and 
reafonable  inquirers.  Of  thefe  plans,  by  far  the 
greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
focial  order  is  entirely  the  efteft  of  human  art ; and 
that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfect,  the  evil  may  be 
traced  to  fome  want  of  forefight  on  the  part  of  the 
legiflator  ; or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  magiftrate  to 
the  complicated  ftru6lure  of  that  machine  of  which 
he  regulates  the  movements.  The  projefts  of  re- 
form, therefore,  which  fuch  plans  involve,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
they  have  met  with  ; inafmuch  as  they  imply  an  arro- 
gant and  prefumptuous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  own  political  fagacity,  to  the  ac- 
cumulated wifdom  of  former  ages.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  the  economical  fyftem;  of  which  the 
leading  views  (fo  far  as  I am  able  to  judge)  proceed 
on  the  two  following  fuppofitions  : Firft,  that  the  fo- 
cial order  is,  in  the  moft  effential  refpefts,  the  refult 
of  the  wifdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  con- 
trivance ; and,  therefore,  that  the  proper  bufinefs  of 
the  politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all 
the  different  parts  of  a machine,  which  is  by  far  too 
complicated  for  his  comprehenfion ; but  by  proteft- 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each, 
as  complete  a liberty' as  is  compatible  with  the  perfect 
fecurity  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens ; to  re- 
move every  obftacle  which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of 
men  have  oppofed  to  the  eftablifliment  of  that  order 
which  fociety  has  a tendency  to  affume.  Secondly ; 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  and  the  diffufion 
of  knowledge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a ikilful  manage- 
ment of  which,  all  the  old  fyftems  of  policy  proceed- 
ed, 
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ed,  muft  gradually  difappear ; and,  confequently,  that 
(whatever  may  be  his  prediledion  for  antient  ufages) 
the  inevitable  courfe  of  events  impofes  on  the  politi- 
cian the  neceffity  of  forming  his  meafures  on  more 
folid  and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  governed.  Both  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  are  of  modern  origin.  The  former,  fo 
far  as  I know,  was  firft  ftated  and  illuftrated  by  the 
French  Economifts.  The  latter  has  been  obvioufly 
fuggefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe  where 
the  prefs  has  enjoyed  a moderate  degree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refped  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian  pro- 
jedors,  that  they  proceed  on  the  hippofition  of  a 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  charader  of  a 
people,  to  be  effeded  by  fome  new  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion. All  fuch  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved)  may  be  fafely  abandoned  as  impradicable  and 
vifionary.  But  this  ^objedion  does  not  apply  to  the 
economical  fyftem  j the  chief  expedient  of  which, 
for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not  that  educa- 
tion which  depends  on  the  attention  and  care  of  our 
inftrudors  j but  an  education  which  neceflarily  refults 
from  the  political  order  of  fociety.  “ How  ineffec- 
tual (faid  the  Roman  poet)  are  the  wifeft  laws, 
“ if  they  be  not  fupported  by  good  morals !”  How 
Ineffedual  (fay  the  Economifts)  are  all  our  efforts  to 
preferve  the  morals  of  a people,  if  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  political  order,  doom  the  one  half  of 
mankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to  fervility,  to  igno- 
rance, to  fuperftition ; and  the  other  half  to  be  the 
flaves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  which  refult  from 

9 the 
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the  infolence  of  rank,  and  the  felfiflinefs  of  opulence  ? 
Suppofe  for  a moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we 
every  where  meet  with  in  modern  Europe,  were  gra- 
dually diminifhed  by  abolilhing  the  law  of  entails, 
and  by  eftablifhing  a perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
and  of  induftry ; it  is  almofl  felf-evident,  that  this 
fimple  alteration  in  the  order  of  fociety  ; an  altera- 
tion which  has  been  often  demonftrated  to  be  the 
mofl  effedual  and  the  mod  infallible  meafure  for  pro- 
moting the  wealth  and  population  of  a countr)'^ ; 
would  contribute,  more  than  all  the  labours  of  mo- 
ralifts,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  all 
the  claffes  of  mankind.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark, 
that  fuch  a plan  of  reformation  does  not  require,  for 
its  accomplifhment,  any  new  and  complicated  inflitu- 
tions  5 and  therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  ex- 
aggerated  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  mod  of  the 
other  expedients  propofed  by  this  fydem)  the  gradual 
abolition  of  thofe  arbitrary  and  unjud  arrangements, 
by  which  the  order  of  nature  is  didurbed. 

Another  midaken  idea  concerning  the  economical 
fydem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and 
unfupported  by  fa£ls.  That  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  refpeft  to  fome  of  its  doftrines,  I ffiall  not  dif- 
pute : but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
they  red  on  a broader  bads  of  fafts,  than  any  other 
political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  odered  to 
the  world  ; for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a few  exam- 
ples collefted  from  the  fmall  number  of  governments  , 
of  which  we  poffefs  an  accurate  knowledge  ; but  on 
ihofe  laws  of  human  nature,  and  thofe  maxims  of 
o common 
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common  fenfe,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  private  life. 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubjeft  of 
legillatio'n,  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered  it  as  a fcience  fui  generis  ; the  firft  principles 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
an  examination  of  the  condud  of  mankind  in  their 
political  capacity.  The  Economifts,  on  the  con- 
/ trary,  have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  pro- 
fperity,  and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrange- 
ments, which  our  daily  obfervations  fhew  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement  of 
individuals.  The  former  refemble  thofe  philofopherS 
of  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  difcouraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  their 
phyfical  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fads  col- 
leded  from  common  experience.  The  latter  have 
aimed  at  accompliffiing  a reformation  in  politics, 
fimilar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplifhed  in 
aftronomy ; and,  by  fubjeding  to  that  common  fenfe, 
which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  concerns,  thofe 
queftions,  of  which  none  were  fuppofed  to  be  compe- 
tent judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  go- 
vernment, have  given  a beginning  to  a fcience  which 
has  already  extended  very  widely  our  political  pro- 
fpeds  ; and  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  probably  af- 
ford an  illuftration,  not  lefs  ftriking  than  that  which 
phyfical  aftronomy  exhibits,  of  the  fimplicity  of  thofe 
laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  governed. 

When  a polidcal  writer,  in  order  to  expoffi  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations  which  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraints 

on 
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on  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which 
men  a£t  in  private  life  ; when  he  remarks,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  flioes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  fhoemaker  ; that  the  fhoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a taylor  ; and  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  in  the  condudt  of  every  private  family,  can 
fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a great  kingdom  * ; he 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulge  in 
theory ; as  he  calls  in  queftion  the  utility  of  inftitu- 
tions  w^hich  appear,  from  the  fafl;,  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  a certain  degree  of  political  profperity. 
But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  a much  more  philofo- 
phical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe  to  the  falfe  the- 
ories of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind; 
and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every 
man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  ob- 
fervation. 

There  is  yet  another  millake,  (of  ftill  greater  con- 
fequence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I have  mention- 
ed,) which  has  mifled  moll  of  the  opponents,  and 
even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  economical  fyftem  ; 
an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a political  order, 
which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope. So  different  from  this,  were  the  views  of  its 
moft  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly 
refted  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  eftablifliment  in 
the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  conduft  of  hu- 
man affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  expeded  gra- 
dually to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  civilifation.  To  fuppofe  that  a period  is 

* See  Mr.  Smith’s  profound  and  original  Inquiry  into  the 
“ Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.” 
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ever  to  arrive,  when  it  lhall  be  realifed  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, would  be  the  height  of  enthufiafm  and  abfur- 
dity ; but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm  nor  abfurdity 
to  affirm,  that  governments  are  more  or  lefs  perfeft, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating their  intelledlual  and  moral  powers,  and 
whom  they  admit  to  live  together  on  a liberal  footing 
of  equality  ; — or  even  to  expefl,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  governments  will  actually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  defcription. 

To  delineate  that  ftate  of  political  fociety  to  which 
governments  may  be  expedled  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend,  was,  I 
apprehend,  the  leading  obje£t  of  the  earliefl:  and  mod; 
enlightened  patrons  of  the  economical  fyftem.  It  is 
a ftate  of  fociety,  which  they  by  no  means  intended 
to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as  the  moft 
eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ; but  as  an  ideal 
order  of  things,  to  which  they  have-  a tendency  of 
themfelves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  legiflator  to  facilitate  their  progrefs. 
In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  2.  limit 
to  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the  political  order  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a ftandard  of  com! 
parifon,  by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  inftitu- 
tions  may  be  eftimated.  ' 


According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  economical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear  highly 
fevourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  fociety  ; inaftnuch  as, 
y iiffpiring  us  with  a confidence  in  the  triumph 
which  truth  and  liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  in  the 
end  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  has  a tendency  to  dif- 
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courage  every  plan  of  innovation  which  is  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  violence  and  bloodlhed.  And,  accord- 
ingly, fuch  has  always  been  the  language  of  thofe 
who  were  bed  acquainted  with  the  views  of  its  au- 
thors. “ If  we  attack  oppreffors,  before  we  have 
“ taught  the  opprefled,”  (fays  one  of  the  ableft  of  its 
prefent  fupporters  *,)  ‘‘  we  Ihall  rilk  the  lofs  of  liberty, 

“ and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  reafon. 

“ Hiftory  affords  proofs  of  this  truth.  How  often,  in 
“ fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  has  the 
‘‘  event  of  a fmgle  battle  reduced  nations  to  the  flavery 
“ of  ages  I 

“ And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  thofe 
“ nations,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms, 
“ and  not  by  the  influence  of  philofophy  ? Have  not 
“ moft  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of  republican- 
“ ifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and  the  defpotifm 
“ of  numbers  with  liberty  ? How  many  laws,  contrary 
“ to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  dilhonoured  the  code 
« of  every  people  which  has  recovered  its  freedom, 
“ during  thofe  ages  in  which  reafon  was  ftill  in  its 
“ infancy  1” 

“ Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and 
“ wifely  wait  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order^  to 
“ obtain  freedom  more  effectual,  more  fubftantial, 

and  more  peaceful  ? Why  purfue  it  by  blood  and 
‘‘  inevitable  confufion,  and  truft;  that  to  chance, 
« which  time  muff  certainly,  and  without  bloodfhed, 
“ beftow  ? A fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indeed,  relieve 
“ us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  labour  at 
« prefent,  but  if  we  wifh  to  fecure  the  perfeaion,  and 
“ the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  muff  patiently  wait 

* M.  CONDORCET. 
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“ the  period  when  men,  emancipated  from  their  pre- 
“ judices,  and  guided  by  philofophy,  fhall  be  rendered 
“ worthy  of  liberty,  by  comprehending  its  claims 
Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fanguinary 
means  alone,  in  order  to  accomplifli  political  innova- 
tions, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  philofophy 
has  a tendency  to  difcourage.  By  extending  our 
views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and  (hewing 
us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  molt 
diftant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indifcrimi- 
nate  zeal  againft  eftablifhed  inftitutions,  which  arifes 
from  partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem  ; as  well  as  to 
produce  a certain  degree  of  fcepticifm  with  refped  to 
every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  not  infured  by 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  San- 
guine and  inconfiderate  projeas  of  reformation  ar« 
frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumentative 
and  fyflematical  underftandings ; but  rarely  of  com- 
prehenfive  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  no- 
thing  is  fo  effeaual,  as  a general  furvey  of  the  com- 
plicated ftruaure  of  fociety.  Even  although  fuch  a 
furvey  fhould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be  conduaed 
on  an  extenfive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at  leaft,  for 
this  purpofe,  than  the  mofl;  minute  and  fuccefsful  in- 
quiries, which  are  circumfcribed  within  a narrow  circle. 
If  It  fhould  teach  us  nothing  elfe,  it  will  at  leaft 


* To  fome  of  my  readers  it  may  appear  trifling  to  remark  that 
in  availing  myfelf  of  an  occafional  coincidence  of  fentiment  ^^th  a 
contemporary  Author,  I would  not  be  underftood  to  become  re- 

lofonSl  confiftency  of  his  perfonal  condud  with  his  phi- 
loiophical  pnnciples,  nor  to  fubfcribe  to  any  one  of  hie  • • 

thorn  with  mjrornicompofition.  [JVofc  feoiid  ® 
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fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  prediaing,  with 
confidence,  the  remote  effeds  of  new  arrangements  ; 
and  that  the  perfeaion  of  political  wifdom  confifts  not 
in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with  new 
contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience, 
but  in  removing  gradually,  and  imperceptibly,  the 
obftacles  which  difturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as 
Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  expreffes  it)  “ in  grafting 
upon  her  inftitutions.” 

When  the  economical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firfl: 
prefented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  ^ 
perfeaion  which  it  exhibits,,  with  the  aaual  ftate 
of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that 
it  ffiould  fuggeft  plans  of  reformation  too  violent 
and  fudden  to  be  praaicable.  A more  complete 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  fubjea,  will  effec- 
tually cure  thefe  firft  impreffions,  by  pointing  out 
to  us  the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  inju- 
dicious combination  of  theoretical  perfeaion  with 
our  eftabliflied  laws,  prejudices,  and  inanners.^  As 
the  various  unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living, 
to  which  the  bodily  conftitution  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled by  a courfe  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have 
fuch  a tendency  to  correa  each  other’s  effeas,  as 
to  render  a partial  return  to  a more  fimple  regi- 
men, a dangerous,  and,  fometimes,  a fatal  experi- 
ment fo  it  is  poffible,  that  many  of  our  imperfea 
political  inftitutions  may  be  fo  accommodated  to  each 
' other,  that  a partial  execution  of  Ae  moft  plaufible 
and  equitable  plans  of  reformation,  might  ten  , 
in  the  firft  inftance,  to  fruftrate  tfiofe  important 

purpofes  which  we  are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  ft  not 
^ ^ poffible, 
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poflible,  for  example, ' that  the  influence  which 
is  founded  on  a refpeft  for  hereditary  rank,  may 
have  its  ufe  in  counterafling  that  ariftocracy  which 
arifes  from  inequality  of  wealth ; and  which  fo  many 
laws  and  prejudices  confpire  to  fupport?  That  the 
former  fpecies  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of 
itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  which  com- 
merce and  philofophy  have  already  made,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious ; and,  I think,  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  whether  a well-wiflier  to  manldnd  would  be 
difpofed  to  accelerate  its  deftrudlion,  till  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  are  completely  underflood 
and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to 
illuflrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
partial  influence  of  general  principles  in  politics ; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  an  exclufive  attention  to 
particular  circumflances  in  the  political  order,-  with- 
out comprehenfive  views  of  the  fubjeft.  It  is  only 
upon  a limited  mind,  therefore,  that  fuch  fludies 
will  produce  a paflion  for  violent  innovations.  In 
more  comprehenfive  and  enlightened  underftandingsy 
their  natural  effefl  is  caution  and  diffidence  with, 
refpefl  to  the  iffiie  of  every  experiment,  of  which 
we  do  not  perceive  diftindlly  all  the  remote  con- 
fequences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  inconfiflent 
with  a firm  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  .that 
triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  mufl  infallibly 
gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injuflice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a natural  and  obvious  confequence 
of  fuch  a conviflion  ; inafmuch  as  the  fame  argu- 
ments on  which  this  convidion  is  founded,  prove 
to  us,  that  the  progrefs  of  mankind  towards  the 
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perfedion  of  the  focial  order,  muft  neceflarily,  in 
every  cafe,  be  gradual ; and  that  it  muft  be  diverfified 
in  the  courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the  fituations  and 
charafters  of  nations.  To  direfl,  and,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  to  accelerate,  this  progrefs,  ought  to  be  the 
great  aim  of  the  enlightened  ftatefman,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  man  who  wilhes  well  to  his  fpecies ; but 
it  is  neceflary  for  him  always  to  remember,  that 
confiderable  alterations  in  the  eftabliftied  order,  are 
very  feldom  to  be  effefted  immediately  and  diredly 
by  political  regulations  ; and  that  they  are,  in  all 
cafes,  moft  fuccefsful  and  moft  permanent,  wheii 
they  are  accompliflied  gradually  by  natural  caufes, 
freed  from  thofe  reftraints  which  had  formerly 
checked  their  operation.  In  the  governments,  indeed, 
of  modern  Europe,  it  is  much  more  neceflary  to 
abolifti  old  inftitutions,  than  to  introduce  new  ones  ; 
and  if  this  reformation  be  kept  fteadily  in  view,  and 
not  puflied  farther  at  any  time  than  circumftances 
render  expedient,  or  the  ideas  of  the  times  recom- 
mend, the  eflential  principles  of  a more  perfeft  order 
of  things,  will  gradually  eftablifti  themfelves,  without 
any  convulfion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  the  fpecu- 
lation  concerning  the  perfefl:  order  of  fociety,  is 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a defcription  of  the  ulti- 
mate objefts  at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim. 
The  tranquillity  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  immedi- 
ate fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  good 
fenfe,  and  his  praftical  Ikill.  And  his  theoretical 
principles  only  enable  him  to  direct  his  meafures 
• fteadily  and  wifely,  to  promote  the  improvement  ^d 

happinefs  of  mankind  j and  prevent  him  from  being 
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ever  led  aftray  from  thefe  important  objeds,  by  more 
limited  views  of  temporary  expedience  *. 

Before 


* The  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  general  aim  of  the  Eco- 
nomical Syftem  refer  folely  (as  mull  appear  evident  to  thofe  who 
have  perufed  them  with  attention)  to  the  doArines  it  contains 
on  the  article  of  Political  Economy.  The  Theory  of  Government 
which  it  inculcates,  is  of  the  moft  dangerous  tendency  ; recom- 
mending, in  ftrong  and  unqualified  terms,  an  unmixed  defpotifm  ; 
and  reprobating  all  conftitutioiial  checks  on  the  fovereign  autho- 
rity, Many  Englifli  writers,  indeed,  with  an  almoft  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  prefumed  to  cenfure, 
have  fpoken  of  them,  as  if  they  encouraged  political  principles  of 
a very  different  complexion  ; but  the  truth  is,  that  the  difciples  of 
Quefnay  (without  a lingle  exception  ) carried  their  zeal  for  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  and  what  they  called  the  Unity  of  Legijlation,  to 
fo  extravagant  a length,  as  to  treat  with  conterhpt,  thofe  mixed 
eflablifhments  which  allow  any  fhare  w'hatever  of  legiflative  influ- 
ence to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
evidence  of  this  fyftem  appeared  to  its  partifans  fo  complete  and 
irrefillible,  that  they  flattered  themfelves,  monarchs  would  foon 
fee,  with  an  intuitive  conviftion,  the  identity  of  their  own  interefts 
with  thofe  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  contended,  that  it  is  only  under  the  ftrong  and 
fteady  government  of  a race  of  hereditary  princes,  undiftrafted  by 
the  prejudices  and  local  interefts  which  warp  the  deliberations  of 
popular  affemblies,  that  a gradual  and  fyftematical  approach  can 
be  made  to  the  perfeftion  of  law  and  policy.  The  very  firft  of 
Quefnay’s  maxims  ftates,  as  a fundamental  principle,  that  the  fo- 
vereign authority,  unreftrained  by  any  conftitutional  checks  or 
balances,  (hould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a Tingle  perfon ; and 
the  fame  doftrine  is  maintained  zealoufly  by  all  his  followers  5— by 
none  of  them  more  explicitly  than  by  Mercier  de  la  Riviere.,  whofe 
treatife  on  “ the  natural  and  effential  order  of  political  focieties,’^ 
might  have  been  expeaed  to  attrad  fome  notice  in  this  country, 
from  the  praife  which  Mr.  Smith  has  beftowed  on  the  perfpicuity 
of  his  ftyle,  and  the  diftindnefs  of  his  arrangement. 

If  fome  individuals  who  formerly  prpfeffed  an  enthufiaftic  at-  ' 
tachment  to  the  dodrines  of  this  fed,  have,  at  a later  period  of 
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Before  clofing  this  difquifition,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  attempt  to  obviate  a little  more  fully  than 
I have  done,  an  objedlion  which  has  been  frequently 
drawn  from  the  pall  experience  of  mankind,  againft 
that  fuppofition  of  their  progreflive  -improvement 
on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafonings  proceed.  How 
mournful  are  the  viciflitudes  which  hiflory_  exhibits  to 
us,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ; and  how  little 
foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  fanguine  profpedts 
concerning  futurity ! If,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  earth 
which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now 
fee  the  mod:  fplendid  exertions  of  genius,  and  the 
happielt  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold  others 
which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  feats  of  fcience, 
of  civilifation,  and  of  liberty,  at  prefent  immerfed 
in  fuperftition,  and  laid  wafte  by  defpotifm.  After 
a fliort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary 
glory,  the  profpedt  has  changed  at  once  : the  ca- 
reer of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded 
till  it  could  advance  no  farther ; or  fome  unfore- 
feen  calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  obliterated, 
for  a time,  all  memory  of  former  improvements, 
and  has  condemned  mankind  to  re-trace,  ftep 
by  ftep,  the  fame  path  by  which  their  forefathers 
had  rifen  to  greatnefs.  In  a word  ; on  fuch  a re- 
trofpedlive  view  of  human  affairs,  man  appears  to 


tlieir  lives,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  an  enthufiafm  no  lefs  ar- 
dent in  oppofition  to  the  principles  advanced  in  their  writings,  the 
faft  only  affords  an  additional  illuftration  of  a truth  verified  by 
daily  experience,  that  the  moft  folid  foundation  for  political  con- 
fiftency  is  a fpirit  of  moderation,  and  that  the  moll  natural  and  eafy 
of  all  traufitions  is  from  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  one  extreme 
to  thofe  of  another.  [iVo/e  to  Second  Edition.'} 
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be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ; or 
rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition 
of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career  of  im- 
provement and  of  degeneracy ; and  to  realife  the 
beautiful,  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an 
eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  difappointment. 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  difcouraging  views  of  the 
Hate  and  profpedls  of  man ; it  may  be  remarked 
in  general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a 
variety  of  events  have  happened  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  which  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  elTentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity ; and  which,  of  confequence, 
render  all  our  reafonings  concerning  their  future 
fortunes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  merely  on 
their  pafl  experience,  unphilofophical  and  inconclu- 
five.  The  alterations  which  have  taken'  place  in  the 
art  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  fortification,  have 
given  to  civilifed  nations  a fecurity  againfl  the  irrup- 
tions of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before  pofleffed. 
The  more  extended,  and  the  more  conflant  inter- 
courfe,  which  the  improvements  in  commerce  and  in 
the  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the  diftant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  un- 
dermining local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  im- 
parting to  the  whole  fpecies  the  intelleftual  acquifi- 
tions  of  each  particular  community.  The  accumu- 
lated experience  of  ages  has  already  taught  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  that  the  mofl  fruitful  and  the 
moft  permanent  fources  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived, 
not  from  conquered  and  tributary  provinces,  but 

from 
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from  the  internal  profperity  and  wealth  of  their  own 
fubjefts : — and  the  fame  experience  now  begins 
to  teach  nations,  that  the  increafe  of  their  own 
wealth,  fo  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and 
depreffion  of  their  neighbours,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  induftry  and  opulence ; and  confe- 
quently,  that  thofe  commercial  jealoufies,  which  have 
hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a fource  of  animofity  among 
different  ftates,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Among  all  the  circumftances,  how- 
ever, which  diftinguilh  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind 
from  that  of  antient  nations,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing is  by  far  the  molt  important ; and,  indeed,  this 
fingle  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  change  the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

' The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  future  hiflory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I think, 
been  hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  with  the 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjeCl  de- 
ferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but 
once,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  effect  of  a 
fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  thofe  general 
caufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety  feems  to  de- 
pend. But  it  may  be  reafonably  queftioned,  how  far 
this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  lliould  be  allow- 
ed,  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a 
ftate  of  the  world,  when  a number  of  great  and  con- 
tiguous nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  lite- 
rature, in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  in  the  praCtice 

of 
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I . of  the  arts : infomuch,  that  I do  not  think  It  extra- 
vagant to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been 
made  by  the  particular  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed, 
the  fame  art,  or  fome  analogous  art,  anfwering  a 
fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infallibly  been  invented 
by  fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no  very  diftant  period. 
The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  intitled  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a ftep  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  man,  no 
lefs  than  the  art  of  writing  j and  they  who  are  fcep- 
tical  about  the  future  progrefs  of  the  race,  merely  in 
confequence  of  its  paft  hiftory,  reafon  as  unphilofo- 
phically,  as  the  member  of  a favage  tribe,  who, 
deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  times 
from  oral  tradition  only,  fhould  affe£t  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accelerating 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  of  civilifation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effefts  of  this  inven- 
tion, (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in 
its  operation,  by  the  reftraints  on  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,)  It  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjecture ; but,  in 
general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confidence, 
that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  civilifation  ; to  dif- 
tribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  mernbers  of  the 
community,  the  advantages  of  the  political  union  ; 
and  to  enlarge  the  bails  of  equitable  governments, 

I by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who  underftand 
their  value,  and  are  interefted  to  defend  them.  The 
fcience  of  legillation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  human 
improvement,  may  be  expected  to  advance  with  ra- 

pidity  j 
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pidity  ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  infti- 
tutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  juftice,  they 
will  be  fecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  hu- 
man affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  fubjeft.  Opinio- 
num  entm  commenta  delet  dies,  natures  judicia  confirmat. 
The  revolutions  incident  to  the  democratical  ftates 
of  antiquity  furnifh  no  folid  objeftion  to  the  fore- 
going obfervations : for  none  of  thefe  ftates  enjoyed 
the  advantages  which  modern  times  derive  from  the 
diffufion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation  of  knowledge. 
In  thefe  ftates,  moft  of  the  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened, arofe  from  the  ftruggles  of  demagogues,  who 
employed  the  paffions  of  the  multitude,  in  fubfer- 
viency  to  their  own  intereft  and  ambition  ; and  to 
all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and  ftriking  remark  of 
Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable ; that  “ Democracy 
“ is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of  orators,  interrupted 
“ fometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a 
“ fingle  orator.”  While  this  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  democratical  conftitutions  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  moft  - unfavourable  of  any  to  the  tranquillity  of 
mankind  ; and  the  only  way  to  preferve  the  order  of 
fociety  was,  by  Ikilfully  balancing  againft  each  other, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  feparate  interefts,  of  dif- 
ferent orders  of  citizens.  That  fuch  balances,  how- 
ever, will  every  day  become  lefs  neceffary  for  check- 
ing the  turbulence  of  the  democratical  fpirit  in  free 
governments,  appears  probable  froiii  this ; that 
among  the  various  advantages  to  be  expedled  from 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  one  of  the  greateft  is, 
the  effeft  which  it  muft  neceffarily  have  in  dimi* 
nifliing  the  influence,  of  popular  eloquence ; both 
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by  curing  men  of  thofe  prejudices  upon  which 
it  operates,  and  by  fubjeding  it  to  the  irrefiftible 
control  of  enlightened  opinions.  In  the  republican 
ftates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  demagogues 
was  indeed  a dangerous  engine  of  fadion,  while 
it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited  fway 
in  direding  popular  councils.  But,  now,  when 
the  effufions  of  the  orator  are,  by  means  of  the  prefs, 
fubjeded  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquifitive 
age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  aflemblies  is  forced 
to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  fpirit  of  the  times ; and 
if  it  retain  its  afcendant  in  human  affairs,  it  can  only 
be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  caufe,  and  to 
the  permanent  interefls  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
different  branches  of  moral  and  political  philofophy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea,  from  what'  has  already 
happened  in  phyfics,  fmce  the  time  that  Lord'  Bacon 
united,  in  one  ufeful  diredion,  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcience.  At  the  period  when 
he  wrote,  phyfics  was  certainly  in  a more  hopelefs 
{late,  than  that  of  moral  and  political  philofophy 
in  the  prefent  age.  A perpetual  fucceffion  of  chi- 
merical  theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world  ; 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would 
continue  to  be  the  fame  for  ever.  Why  then  fhould 
we  defpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  facul- 
ties to  eftablifh  folid  and  permanent  fyftems,  upon 
other  fubjeds,  which  are  of  flill  more  ferious  im- 
portance ? Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  dif- 
ficulties which  obftrud  our  progrefs  in  moral  and 
political  inquiries ; but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  tendency  they 

have 
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have  to  engage  a more  univerfal,  and  a more  earned 
attention,  in  confequence  of  their  coming  home  more 
immediately  to  our  “ bufmefs  and  our  bofoms.’* 
When  thefe  fciences  too  begin  to  be  profecuted  on  a 
regular  and  fyllematical  plan,  their  improvement  will 
go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity ; not  only  as  the 
number  of  fpeculative  minds  will  be  every  day  in- 
creafed  by  the  dilfufion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  juft  rules  of  inquiry,  will  more 
and  more  place  important  difcoveries  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  underftandings.  “ Such  rules,”  (fays 
Lord  Bacon,)  “ do,  in  fome  fort,  equal  men’s  wits, 
“ and  leave  no  great  advantage  or  pre-eminence  to 
“ the  perfeft  and  excellent  motions  of  the  fpirit.  To 
“ draw  a ftraight  line,  or  to  defcribe  a circle,  by  aim 
“ of  hand  only,  there  muft  be  a great  difference  be- 
“ tween  an  unfteady  and  an  unpractifed  hand,  and  a 
“ fteady  and  pradlifed  ; but,'  to  do  it  by  rule  or  com- 

pafs,  it  is  much  alike.” 

Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the 
art  of  printing  communicates  to  the  moft  limited  exer- 
tions of  literary  induftry,  by  treafuring  them  up  as 
materials  for  the  future  examination  of  more  en- 
lightened inquirers.  In  this  refpefl:  the  prefs  beftows 
upon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fomewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  labour.  As  in  thefe  arts,  the  exertions  of 
an  uninformed  multitude,  are  united  by  the  compre- 
henfive  (kill  of  the  artift,  in  the  accompliffiment  of 
effeas  aftonifhing  by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the 
complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay ; fo,  in  the  fciences, 

the  obfervations  and  conjeaures  of  obfcure  individuals 

on 
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on  thofe  fubjefts  which  are  level  to  their  capacities, 
and  which  fall  under  their  own  immediate  notice,  ac- 
cumulate for  a courfe  of  years  ; till  at  laft,  fome  phi- 
lofopher  arifes,  who  combines  thefe  fcattered  materials, 
and  exhibits,  in  his  fyftem,  not  merely  the  force  of  a 
fmgle  mind,  but  the  intellectual  power  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  thefe  lafl;  confiderations,  much  more  than 
on  the  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I would  reft  my 
hopes  of  the  progrefs  of  the  race.  What  genius  alone 
could  accomplifh  in  fcience,  the  world  has  already 
feen : and  I am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of  its  paft  exertions 
is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the  fame  of  future  phi- 
lofophers.  But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  be 
tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the  moft  import- 
ant of  all  fubjefts,  by  the  free  difcuffions  of  inquifi- 
tive  nations,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  and  ftimulated 
in  their  inquiries  by  every  motive  that  can  awaken 
whatever  is  either  generous  or  felfifh  in  human  nature. 
How'  trifling  are  the  effects  which  the  bodily  ftrength 
X)f  an  individual  is  able  to  produce,  (however  great 
may  be  his  natural  endowments,)  when  compared 
with  thofe  which  have  been  accomplifhed  by  the  con- 
fpiring  force  of  an  ordinary  multitude  ? It  was  not 
the  fmgle  arm  of  a Thefeus,  or  a Hercules,  but  the 
hands  of  fuch  men  as  ourfelves,  that,  in  antient 
raifed  thofe  monuments  of  architefture,  which 
remain  from  age  to  age,  to  atteft  the  wonders  of  com^ 
bined  and  of  perfevering  induftry;  and,  while  they 
humble  the  importance  of  the  individual,  to  exalt  the 
dignity,  and  to  animate  the  labours,  of  the  fpecies. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  views  with  refpe£t  to  the  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them,  that  even,  although  they 
were  founded  in  delufion,  a wife  man  would  be  difpofed 
to  cherifh  them.  What  fhould  have  induced  fome  re- 
fpedlable  writers  to  controvert  them,  with  fo  great  an 
afperity  of  expreffion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjefture  ; for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truth,  their  prac- 
tical tendency  is  furely  favourable  to  human  happinefs  ; 
nor  can  that  temper  of  mind,  which  difpofes  a man  to 
give  them  a welcome  reception,  be  candidly  fufpefted 
of  defigns  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  humanity.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of 
its  improbability,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo 
many  individuals  ; and  that  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
trary opinion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the  event 
which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  ‘ Surely,  if  any  thing 
can  have  a tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice 
the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  mull  be  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring, 
and  a belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits,  which 
they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform 
and  to ' enlighten  them.  As  in  antient  Rome,  there- 
fore, it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a good  citizen, 
never  to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  ; — — fo 
the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
political  afped  of  his  own  times,  will  never  defpair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  ; but  will  a£t  upon  the 
convidtion,  that  prejudice,  flavery,  and  corruption,  muft 
gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ; and 

that,  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material, 

the 
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I the  farther  our  obfervations  extend,  and  the  longer 
they  are  continued,  the  more  we  fhall  perceive  of 
order  and  of  benevolent  defigil  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means  con- 
trary to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hiftory. 

. In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exiftence  is  pre- 
ferved  by  inftindis,  which  difappear  afterwards,  when 
they  are  no  longer  neceflary.  In  the  favage  ftate  of 
our  fpecies,  there  are  inffinds  which  feem  to  form  a 
part  of  the  human  conffitution  ; and  of  which  no 
traces  remain  in  thofe  periods  of  fociety  in  which  their 
ufe  is  fuperfeded  by  a more  enlarged  experience.  Why 
then  fhould  we  deny  the  probability  of  fomething 
fimilar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  confidered 
in  their  political  capacity .?  I have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  the  governments  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  feen,  have  feldom  or  never  taken  their  rife  from 
deep-laid  fchemes  of  human  policy.  In  every  ftate  of 
fociety  which  has  yet  exifted,  the  multitude  has,  in 
general,  aded  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  paffion, 
or  from  the  preffure  of  their  wants  and  neceftities ; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the  political 
order,  is,  at  leaft  in  a great  meafure,  the  refult  of 
the  paflions  and  wants  of  man,  combined  with  the 
drcumftances  of  his  fituation ; or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  the  wifdom  of  nature.  So 
beautifully,  indeed,  do  thefe  paflions  and  circumftances 
ad  in  fubferv^iency  to  her  defigns,  and  fo  invariably 
have  they  been  found,  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to 
condud  him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  arrangements, 
that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  the 
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end  was  not  forefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in 
the  purfuit.  Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety, 
when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his 
inftindlive  principles  of  adtion,  he  is  led  by  an  invifible 
hand,  and  contributes  his  fliare  to  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  has 
no  conception.  The  operations  of  the  bee,  when  it  s 
begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell,  conveys  to 
us  a ftriking  image  of  the  efforts  of  unenlightened 
Man,  in  conducing  the  operations  of  an  infant  govern- 
ment. 

A great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned, 
which  are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  our  fpe- 
cies  in  certain  periods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem  to 
be  efientially  neceffary  for  maintaining  its  order,  in 
ages  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  governments  are  inftituted.  As  fociety 
advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their  influ- 
ence on  the  higher  claffes,  and  would  probably  foon 
difappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  to 
.prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a fource  of  authority  over 
the  multitude.  In  an  age,  however,  of  univerial  and 
of  unreflrained  difcuffion,  it  is  impoflible  that  they 
can  long  maintain  their  empire ; nor  ought  we  to  re- 
gret their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  which  they 
have  been  fubfervient  in  the  part  experience  of  m^- 
kind,  are  found  to  be  accomplilhed  by  the  growing 
light  of  philofophy.  On  this  fuppofition,  a hiftory  of 
human  prejudices,  as  far  as  they  have  fupplied  t e 
place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may,  at  fome 
future  period,  furnilh  to  the  philofopher  a fubjed  ot 
fpeculation,  no  lefs  pleafing  and  inftruaive,  than  that 

^ ^ beneficent 
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beneficent  wifdom  of  nature,  which  guides  the  opera- 
tions of  the  lower  animals ; and  which,  even  in  our 
own  fpecies,  takes  upon  itfelf  the  care  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  infancy  of  human  reafon. 

I have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that,  in  proportion 
as  thefe  profpedts,  with  refpefl  to  the  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon, the  difiufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confequent 
improvement  of  mankind,  fhall  be  realifed ; the  poli- 
tical hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  regulated  by  Heady 
and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher  will  be  en- 
abled to  form  probable  conjedures  with  refpeft  to  the 
future  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  “ what 
depends  on  a few  perfons  is,  in  a great  meafure,  to 
be  afcribed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
caufes  : what  arifes  from  a great  number,  may  often 
be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes.” 
To  judge  by  this  rule,”  (he  continues,)  “ the  do- 
meftic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a Hate  muft 
be  a more  proper  objed:  of  reafoning  and  obferva- 
tion,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are 
commonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by 
general  paffions  and  interefts.  The  depreflion  of 
the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Commons,  in  England 
“ after  the  ftatutes  of  alienation  and  the  increafe  of 
“ trade  and  mduftry,  are  more  eafily  accounted  for 
by  general  principles,  than  the  depreflion  of  the 
Spanifh,  and  rife  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the 

“ r?!?-  fourth, 

„ rdmal  Richheu,  and  Loms  the  Fourteenth,  been 

Spaniards  ; and  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and 

Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen ; 
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“ the  hiflory  of  thefe  nations  had  been  entirely  re- 
“ verfed.’’ 

From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a necef* 
fary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circum- 
ftances  fhall  operate  which  1 have  been  endeavouring 
to  illuftrate,  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  in- 
cluding both  the  domeftic  order  of  fociety  in  parti- 
cular dates,  and  the  relations  which  exifl  among  differ- 
ent communities,  in  confequence  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, will  be  fubjeded  to  the  influence  of  caufes 
which  are  “ known  and  determinate.”  Thofe  domef- 
tic affairs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  already 
proper  fubjeds  of  reafoning  and  obfervation,  in  con- 
fequence of  their  dependence  on  general  interefls  and 
paflions,  will  become  lb,  more  and  more,  dally,  as 
prejudices  fhall  decline,  and  knowledge  fhall  be  dif- 
fufed  among  the  lower  orders  : while  the  reladons 
among  different  flates,  which  have  depended  hitherto, 
in  a great  meafure,  on  the  ‘‘  whim,  folly,  and  ca- 
“ price,”  of'fingle  perfons,  will  be  gradually  more  and 
more  regulated  by  the  general  interefts  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compofe  them,  and  by  the  popular  opi- 
nions of  more  enlightened  times.  Already,  during 
the  very  fhort  interval  which  has  elapfed  fince  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s  writings,  an  aflonifhing 
change  has  taken  place  in  Europe.  The  myfleries  of 
courts  have  been  laid  openj  the  influence  of  fecret 
negotiation  on  the  relative  fituation  of  Hates  has  de- 
clined ; and  the  fludies  of  thofe  men  whofe  public 
fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  have  been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  ca- 
binets, and  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the 
liberal  and  manly  purfuits  of  political  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

Of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas. 

I 

^ I "'HE  fubjeft  on  which  I am  now  to  enter,  natu- 
rally  divides  itfelf  into  two  Parts.  The  Firft, 
relates  to  the  influence  of  AflTociation,  in  regulating 
the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts;  the  Second,  to  its 
influence  on  the  intelleftual  powers,  and  on  the  mo- 
ral charader,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indilToluble 
combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run 
into  each  other ; but  it  will  contribiile  much  to  the 
order  of  our  fpeculations,  to  keep  the  foregoing 
arrangement  in  view. 


PART  FIRST. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Aflbciation  in  regulating  the 
SuccelTion  of  our  Thoughts. 

SECTION  I. 

General  Ol/ervations  on  this  Part  of  our  Confitution,  and  on 
the  Language  of.  Philofophers  nvith  refpe8  to  it. 

'^HAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
^ by  another;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  external 
objea  often  recalls  former  occurrences,  and  revives 
former  feelings,  are  fads  which  are  perfedly  familiar, 

3 even 
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even  to  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  fpeculate 
concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  palling 
along  a road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the 
company  of  a friend,  the  particulars  of  the  conver- 
fation  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently 
fuggelled  to  us  by  the  objefts  we  meet  with.  In  fuch 
a fcene,  we  recoiled  that  a particular  fubjecl  was 
ftarted ; and,  in  palling  the  different  houfes,  and  plant- 
ations, and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  difcuffmg 
when  we  laft  faw  them,  recur  fpontaneoully  to  the 
memory.  Xhe  connexion  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a language  and  the  ideas 
they  denote  ; the  connexion  which  is  formed  between 
the  different  words  of  a difcourfe  we  have  committed 
to  memory  ^ the  connexion  between  the  different  notes 
of  a piece  of  mufic  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are 
all  obvious  inftances  of  the  fame  general  law  of  our 
nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objeds  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  After  time  has,  in  fome  degree, 
reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a friend,-  how  wonder- 
fully are  we  affeded  the  firfl;  time  we  enter  the  houfe 
where'  he  lived  ! Every  thing  we  fee  ; the  apartment 
where  he  ffudied  ; the  chair  upon  which  he  fat,  recal 
to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  together  ; and  we 
Ihould  feel  it  a fort  of  violation  of  that  refped  we  owe 
to  his  memory,  to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent 
difcourfe  when  fuch  objeds  are  before  us.  In  the  cafe, 
too,  of  thofe  remarkable  fcenes  which  interell  the  cu- 
riofity,  from  the  memorable  perfons  or  ti'anfadions 
which  we  have  been  accuftonaed  to  conned  with  them 
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in  the  courfe  of  our  fludies,  the  fancy  is  more  awak- 
ened by  the  adual  perception  of  the  fcene  itfelf,  than 
by  the  mere  conception  or  imagination  of  it.  Hence 
the  pleafure  we  enjoy  in  vifiting  claflical  ground  j in 
beholding  the  retreats  which  infpired  the  genius  of 
our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been 
dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble 
are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  liveliefl;  conception 
of  modern  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidfl; 
the  ruins  of  Rome, 


“ He  drew  th’  infpirin^f  breath  of  antient  arts, 

“ And  trod  the  facred  walks 

“ Where,  at  each  ftep,  imagination  burns  * 1” 


The  well-known  elfefl  of  a particular  tune  on 
Swfs  regiments  when  at  a diftance  from  home,  fur- 
nilhes  a very  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  peculiar  poWer 
of  a perception,  or  of  an  imprefiion  on  the  fenfes,  to 
awaken  alTociated  thoughts  and  feelings : and  num- 
berlefs  fa£ls  of  a fimilar  nature  mull  have  occurred  to 
eyeny  perfon  of  moderate  fenfibhity,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  own  experience. 

‘‘  Whilfl;^  we  were  at  dinner,”  (fays  Captain 
**  this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Awatlka  j the  guefts  of  a people  with  whofe 
exiftence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  acquainted,  and 
“ at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe ; a folitary, 
“ half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  whofe  fhape  was  familiar 
“ to  us,  attrafted  our  attention j and,  on  examina- 
tion, we  found  it  ftamped  on  the  back  with  the 


« (fays  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Athens,) 

in  ahquam  hiftoriam  veftigium  ponimus.” 

T 4 « word 
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“ word  London.  I cannot^pafs  over  this  circumftance 
“ in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleafant 
“ thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remem- 
“ brances,  it  excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  have  expe- 
“ rienced  the  effects  that  long  abfence,  and  extreme 
“ diftance  from  their  native  country,  produce  on  the 
“ mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleafure  fuch  a tri- 
“ fling  incident  can  give.’* 

The  difference  between  the  effsd  of  a perception 
and  an  idea,  in  awakening  aflbciated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introduftion  to  the 
fifth  book  De  Jinibiis. 

« We  agreed,”  (fays  Cicero,)  “ that  we  fhould* 
“ take  our  afternoon’s  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at 
that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a place  where  there  was 
“ no  refort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
“ appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo’s.  We  palfed  the  time 
in  converfing  on  different  matters  during  our  fliort 
« walk  from  the  double  i gate,  till  we  came  to  the 
“ academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot  *,  which,  as  we 
wifhed,  we  found  a perfed  folitude.”  “ I know  not,” 
(faid  Pifo,)  “ whether  it  be  a natural  feeling,  or  an 
illufion  of  the  imagination  founded  on  habit,  that 
‘‘  we  are  more  powerfully  affeded  by  the  fight  of 
“ thofe  placer,  which  have  been  much  frequented  by 
“ illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  either  liften  to  the 
recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  adions. 
« At  this  moment,  I feel  ftrongly  that  emotion  which 
« I fpeak  of.  I fee  before  me,  the  perfed  form  of 
“ Plato,  who  was  wont  to  difputeqn  this  very  place  . 
“ thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him  to  my  memory, 

but  prefqnt  his  very  perfon  to  my  fenfes.  I fancy 

« to 
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“ to  myfelf,  that  here  flood  Speufippus  ; there  Xeno- 
“ crates,  and  here,  on  this  bench,  fat  his  difciple  Po- 
“ lemo.  To  me,  our  antient  fenate-houfe  feems  peo- 
“ pled  with  the  like  vifionary  forms  ; for,  often,  when 
“ I enter  itj  the  fhades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of 
“ Laslius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grand- 
“ father,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In  fhort,  fuch  is 
“ the  effeft  of  local  fituation  in  recalling  alfociated 
“ ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon,  fome 
“ philofophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a fpecies 
“ of  artificial  memory.** 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objeds,  in  awaken- 
ing aflbciated  thoughts  and  affociated  feelings,  feems 
to  arife,  in  a great  meafure,  from  their  permanent 
operation  as  exciting  or  fuggefling  caufes.  When  a 
train  of  thought  takes  its  rife  from  an  idea  or  con- 
ception, the  firfl  idea  foon  difappears,'  and  a feries  of 
others  fucceeds,'  which  are  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  re- 
lated to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced ; but, 
in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exciting  caufe  remains 
fleadily  before  us ; and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in 
rapid  fucceffion;  ftrengthening  each  other’s  effeds, 
and  all  confpiring  in  the  fame  general  impreffion. 

I already  obferved,  that  the  connexions  which 
exift  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philofophers.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  pofTeffed 
of  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefs  them  ; but  that 
the  general  fad  is  not  a recent  difcovery,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  fug- 

gefted 
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gefted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  conftitution. 
When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a general  rule, 
to  avoid  in  converfation  all  exprelTions,  and  all  topics 
of  difcourfe,  which  have  any  relation,  however  re- 
mote, to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  we  plainly 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  certain  con- 
nexions among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influ- 
ence over  the  order  of  their  fucceflion.  It  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  remark,  how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
good-humour  of  focial  life  depends  on  an  attention  to 
this  confideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  parti- 
cularly eflential  in  our  intercourfe  with  men  of  the 
world  j for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has  a wonderful 
effed  in  increafmg  the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with 
which  we  aflfociate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference 
to  life  and  manners  * ; and,  of  confequence,  it  muft 
render  the  fenfibility  alive  to  many  circumftances 
which,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  relation  to  the 
fituation  and  hifliory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwife 
have  pafled  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  by  af- 
fociation,  it  produces  a llighter  imprelTion,  or,  at  leaft, 
it  produces  its  impreffion  more  gradually,  than  if  it 
were  prefented  more  diredly  and  immediately  to  the 


The  fuperiorlty  which  the  man  of  the  world  poffeffes  over  the 
reclufe  ftudent,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  partly  the  rcfult 
of  this  quicknefs  and  facility  of  aflbciation.  Thofe  trifling  cir- 
cumftances  in  converfation  and  behaviour,  which,  to  the  latter, 
convey  only  their  moft  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay  open  to 
the  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  conneaed 
with  them,  and  frequently  give  him  a diftind  view  of  a charad^ 
on  that  very  fide  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  moft  concealed  from 

hisobfervation.  . , 
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mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under  a neceffity  of 
communicating  any  difagreeable  information  to  an- 
other, delicacy  leads  us,  inftead  of  mentioning  the 
thing  itfelf,  to  mention  fomething  elfe  from  which  our 
meaning  may  be  underftood.  In  this  manner,  we  pre- 
pare our  hearers  for  the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  diftinftion  between  grofs  and  delicate  flattery, 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle.  As  nothing  is 
more  offenfive  than  flattery  which  is  dired  and  point- 
ed, praife  is  confidered  as  happy  and  elegant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flightnefs  of  the  aflbciations  by  which  it 
is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intro- 
duce another,  philofophers  have  given  the  name  of  the 
AJfociation  of  Ideas ; and,  as  I would  not  wifh,  ex- 
cepting in  a cafe  of  neceffity,  to  depart  from  common 
language,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  charge  of  deli- 
vering old  dodrines  in  a new  form,  I fhall  continue  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreffion.  I am  fenfible,  in- 
deed, that  the  expreffion  is  by  no  means  unexception- 
able ; and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently  has 
been)  to  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  which  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  ope- 
rations is  regulated,  the  word  idea  rnufl  be  underflood 
in  a fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is  commonly 
employed  in.  It  is  very  juflly  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid, 
that  « memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  paffions,  affec- 
tions, and  purpofes ; in  a word,  every  operation  of 
“ the  mind,  excepting  thofe  of  fenfe,  is  excited  oc- 
“ cafionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts : fo  that,  if 
“ we^  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a 

tram  of  ideas,  the  word  idea  muff  be  underflood 

(( 


to 
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“ to  denote  all  thefe  operations.”  In  continuing, 
therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this  fubjeO:,  that  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  confecrated  by  the  praftice  of 
our  belt  philofophical  writers  in  England,  I would 
not  be  underftood  to  difpute  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  introduftion  of  a new 
phrafe,  more  precife  and  more  applicable  to  the 
fa£t. 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I lafl  quoted,  feems  to 
think  that  the  ajociation  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be 
confidered  as  an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate 
fa£t  in  our  nature.  “ I believe,”  (fays  he,)  “ that  the 
“ original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  can 
gjye  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our  conftitution, 
“ are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly  thought. 
“ But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necef- 
fity.  That  trains  of  thinking,  which  by  frequent 
**  repetition  have  become  familiar,  fhould  fpontaneoufly 
“ offer  themfelves  to  our  fancy,  feems  to  require  no 
“ other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit.” 

Wit)i  this  obfervation  I cannot  agree ; becaufe  I 
think  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power  of 
habit  into  the  alfociation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve  the 

alfociation  of  ideas  into  habit.  ^ ... 

The  word  habit,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly employed,  exprelfes  that  facility  which  the 
mind  acquires,  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 
intelleaual,  in  confequence  of  pradice.  We  apply  it 
to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman ; to  the  extemporary 
fluency  of  the  orator ; to  the  rapidity  of  the  arithme- 
tical accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the  effeft  of 
praaice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a faa : kut 
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it  does  not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fa£l,  nor  incapable 
of  analyfis. 

In  the  Eflay  on  Attention,  1 fheWed  that  the  effefts 
of  pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly 
on  the  mind.  The  mufcles  which  we  employ  in  me- 
chanical operations,  become  ftronger,  and  become 
more  obedient  to  the  will.  This  is  a fad,  of  which  it 
is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be  able  to  give 
any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effeds  of 
pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind ; and,  as  far 
as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what  phi- 
lofophers  call  the  ajfociation  of  ideas ; or  into  that 
general  fad,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  ftated,  “ that 
“ trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
“ have  become  familiar,  fpontaneoufly  offer  themfelves 

to  the-inind.  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which  are  purely 
mtelledual,  the  effeds  of  pradice  refolve  themfelves 
completely  into  this  principle : and  it  appears  to  me 
more  precife  and  more  fatisfadory,  to  ftate  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf  as  a law  of  our  conftitution,  than  to  Ilur  it 
over  undei  the  concife  appellation  of  habit^  which  we 
apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  affociate  or 
conned  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called  (but 
very  improperly)  the  imagination.  Between  thefe  two 
parts  of  our  conftitution,  there  is  indeed  a very  inti- 
mate relation ; and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  rela- 
tion, that  they  have  been  fo  generally  confounded 
under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied about  abfent  objeds  of  fenfe,  (which,  I be- 
heve,  It  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind,) 
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kind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a feries  of  con- 
ceptions ; or,  in  common  language,  of  imaginations  *. 
In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  alTo- 
ciation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials  out  of  which 
its  combinations  are  formed  ; and  when  fuch  an  imagi- 
nary combination  is  become  familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is 
the  alTociation  of  ideas  that  connecls  its  different  parts 
together,  and  unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfedtly  diflincl 
from  the  power  of  imagination,  is  immediately  and 
effentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  exertions. 

The  lafl  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  alfo, 
the  circumftance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of 
Englifh  writers,  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination  and 
Fancy  as  fynoi^ymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a creative 
imagination,  when  a perfon  pofTeffes  it  fo  habitually 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  charac- 
teriflics  of  his  genius,  implies  a power  of  fummoning 
up,  at  pleafure,  a particular  clafs  of  ideas ; and  of 
ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a particular  manner; 
which  power  can  be  the  refult  only,  of  certain  habits 
of  affociation,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a par- 
ticular turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  beft  waiters  (fo  far 
as'  I am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they 
make  ufe  of  the  word  fancy  : I fay,  in  general ; for  in 
difquifitions  of  this  fort,  in  which  the  beft  writers  are 

* Accordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind, 
“ Confequentia  five  feries  imaginationum.”  “ Per  fcriem  imagi- 

nationum  intelligo  fuccellionem  unius  cogitationis  ad  aliam. 
Leviathan,  cap.iii. 


feldora 
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feldom  precife  and  fteady  in  the  employment  of  words, 
it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  praftice  that  we  can  ap- 
peal as  an  authority.  What  the  particular  relations 
are,  by  which  thofe  ideas  are  connefted  that  are  fub- 
fervient  to  poetical  imagination,  I fliall  not  inquire  at 
prefent.  I think  they  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refemblance 
and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  the  power 
of  fummoning  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  fo  related,  as  it 
is  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius,  is  of  fuflicient 
importance  in  the  human  conftitution  to  deferve  an 
appropriated  name ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  word 
fancy  would  appear  to  be  the  mofl:  convenient  that  our 
language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  fomewhere  obferved,  that  “ the  part 
“ of  our  conflitution  on  which  the  alfociation  of  ideas 
“ depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Englifli  writers, 

the  f ant afy  or  fancy  / an  ufe  of  the  word,  we  may 
remark,  which  coincides,  in  many  inflances,  with  that 
which  I propofe  to  make  of  it.  It  differs  from  it  only 
in  this,^  that  thefe  writers  applied  it  to  the  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I reftria  its  appli- 
cation to  that  habit  of  alfociation,  which  is  fubfeVvient 
to  poetical  imagination. 

^ According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is 
to  Gollea  materials  for  the  Imagination ; and  there- 
fore the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while 
the  former  does  not  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  latter.  A 
man  whofe  habits  of  alfociation  prefent  to  him,  for 
illullrating  or  embellilhing  a fubjed,  a number  of  re- 
fembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a man  of 
ancyj  but  for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various 
^ other 
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Other  powers  are  neceflary,  particularly  the  powers  of 
tafte  and  of  judgment ; without  which,  we  can  hope 
to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a fource  of  pleafure 
to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  fupplies 
the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and  with  all  the 
analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  allufions  ; 
but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the 
complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  fiftitious  cha- 
raders  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epithets 
of  rich  or  luxuriant  j to  imagination,  thofe  of  beau- 
tiful or  fublime. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Jffociation  among  our  Ideas. 

The  facts  which  I ftated  in  the  former  Sedtion,  to 
illuftrate  the  tendency  of  a perception,  or  of  an 
idea,  to  fugged  ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious  as 
to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  relations 
which  conned  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  fuccelTion,  were  but  little 
attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s 

writings.  .tin. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  lealt  con- 

verfant  with  the  prefent  date  of  metaphyfical  fcience, 
that  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all 
the  principles  of  alTociation  among  our  ideas  to  three  t 
Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and 
Caufe  and  Effed.  The  attempt  was  great,  and  wor- 
thy of  his  genius  j but  it  has  been  fhewn  by  evera 
•'  writers 
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writers  fmce  his  time  *,  that  his  enumeration  is  not 
only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indiftind,  fo  far 
as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
fhould  enter  into  a critical  examination  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  fyftem  ; or  that  I Ihould  attempt  to  fpe- 
cify  thofe  principles  of  alTociation  which  he  has  omit- 
ted. Indeed,  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the  pro- 
blem admits  of  a fatisfadtory  folution  j for  there  is 
no  poflible  relation  among  the  objefts  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  may  not  ferve  to  conned  them  together 
in  the  mind : and,  therefore,  although  one  enume- 
ration may  be  more  comprehenfive  than  another,  a 
perfedly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely  to  be 
peded. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  alfociated  : 


* See,  in  particular,  Lord  Kaimes’s  Elements  of  Criticifm, 
and  Dr.  Gerard's  Effay  on  Genius,  See  alfo  Dr.  Campbell’s 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  ' 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  like  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  laws  of  affociation  is  to  be  found  in  Ariftotle  • 
who,  m fpeaking  of  Recolledion,  infinuates,  with  his  ufual  brel 
Tity,  that  “ the  relatmns,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought 
to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  after,’*  (as  he  calls  it,) 
any  particular  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are 
‘ chiefly  three  ; Refemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity.” 

See  Dijertations,  Moral  and  Critical,  p.  9.  Alfo  p.  14P. 
The  paffage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers  is  as  follows  : 

LtZl  ™ 

■xar.v  ’ ” T»vof,  xa.  o/xoiy,  w fwvTitf,  « -ra  o-uv£yyuf,‘  A.a, 
■xar#  yjvETstt  }) 

Aristot.e/^  Memor.  et  Rcminifc.  vol.  i.  p,  681,  Edit.  Du  Val. 

^ they 
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they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by  means  of  re- 
lations among  the  words  which  denote  them  ; fuch  as 
a fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  circumftances  ftill  more 
trifling.  The  alliteration  which  is  fo  common  in  po- 
etry, and  in  proverbial  faymgs,  feems  to  arife,  partly 
at  leaft,  from  aflbciations  of  ideas  founded  on  the  ac- 
cidental circumftance,  of  the  two  words  which  exprefs 
them  beginning  with  the  fame  letter. 

« But  thoufands  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 

‘ “ Die  } and  endow  a College,  or  a Cat.” 

Pope’s  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

« Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop,” 

Id.  Imitat.  of  Horace. 

Puffs,  powders,  patches;  Bibles,  billets-doux.” 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree  play- 
ful, and  under  the  influence  of  thofe  principles  of 
aflbciation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we  are 
carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muft  be  of- 
fended with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  couplet, 
which  forms  part  of  a very  fublime  defcription  of  the 
Divine  power : 

« Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

« As  full,  as  perfedf,  in  a Hair  as  Heart.” 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be  added,  that  things 
which  have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  often 
aflbciated,  in  confequence  of  their  producing  fimilar 

effeds  on  the  mind.  Some  of  the  fineft  poetical  al- 
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lufions  are  founded  on  this  principle ; and  according- 
ly, if  the  reader  is  not  polTeffed  of  fenfibility  conge- 
nial to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  apt  to  overlook  their 
meaning,  or  to  cenfure  them  as  abfurd.  To  fuch  a 
critic  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  the  beauty 
of  the  following  ftanza,  in  an  Ode  addrelfed  to  a Lady 
by  the  Author  of  the  Seafons  : 

Oh  thou,  whole  tender,  ferious  eye 
Expreflive  fpeaks  the  foul  I love  ; 

The  gentle  azure  of  the  llcy, 

The  penfive  lhadows  of  the  grove. 

I have  already  faid,  that  the  view  of  the  fubjefl 
which  I propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a complete 
enumeration  of  our  principles  of  aflbciation.  There 
is,  however,  an  important  diftinftion  among  them, 
to  which  I fhall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer ; 
and  which,  as  far  as  I know,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
trafted  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relations 
upon  which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfe£Uy 
obvious  to  the  mind ; thofe  which  are  the  foundation 
of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  confequence  of  par- 
ticular efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Refemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Con- 
trariety, of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  found 
of  different  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  conned;  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  take 
their  natural  courfe,  and  when  we  are  confcious  of 
little  or  no  adive  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Caufe  and  Effed,  of  Means  and  End^ 
of  Premifes  and  Conclufion ; and  thofe  others,  which 
regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 

U 2 lofopher. 
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lofopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a particular  invefti- 
gation. 

It  is  owing  to  this  diftindion,  that  tranfitions,  which 
would  be  highly  ofFenfive  in  philofophical  writing,  are 
the  moft  pleafing  of  any  in  poetry.  In  the  former 
fpecies  of  compofition,  we  expeft  to  fee  an  Author 
lay  down  a diftind  plan  or  method,  and  obferve  it 
rigoroufly;  without  allowing  himfelf  to  ramble  into 
digreflions,  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  ideas  or  ex- 
preffions,  which  may  occur  to  him  in  his  progrefs. 
In  that  ftate  of  mind  in  which  Poetry  is  read,  fuch 
digreflions  are  not  only  agreeable,  but  neceflary  to  the 
effed ; and  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  fponta- 
neous  and  feemingly  cafual  order  of  our  thoughts, 
pleafes  more  than  one  fuggefted  by  an  accurate  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  fubjed. 

How  abfurd  would  the  long  digrelTion  in  praife  of 
Induftry,  in  Thomfon’s  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  oc- 
curred in  a profe  eflay  ! — ~ a digreflion,  however, 
which,  in  that  beautiful  poem,  arifes  naturally  and 
infenfibly  from  the  view  of  a luxuriant  harveft  ; and 
which  as  naturally  leads  the  Poet  back  to  the  point 
where  his  excurfion  began  : 

All  is  the  gift  of  Induftry  ; whate’er 
Exalts,  embellilhes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.  Penfive  Winter,  cheer’d  by  him, 

Sits  at  the  focial  fire,  and  happy  hears 
Th’  excluded  tempeft  idly  rave  along ; 

His  harden’d  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring  } 

W^ithout  him  Summer  were  an  arid  wafte ; 

Nor  to  th’Autumnal  months  could  thus  tranfmit 
Thofe  full,  mature,  immeafurable  ftores, 

That  waving  round,  recal  my  wand’ring  Song. 
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In  Goldfmith’s  Traveller,  the  tranfitions  are  ma- 
naged with  confummate  fkill ; and  yet,  how  different 
from  that  logical  method  which  would  be  fuited  to  a 
philofophical  difcourfe  on  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe ! Some  of  the  finefl:  are 
fuggefted  by  the  affociating  principle  of  Contraft.  Thus, 
after  defcribing  the  effeminate  and  debafed  Romans, 
the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swifs  : 


My  foul,  turn  from  them  — turn  we  to  furvey 
Where  rougher  climes  a nobler  race  clifplay. 

And,  after  painting  fome  defeds  in  the  manners  of 
this  gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led 
to  thofe  of  the  French  : 


To  kinder  flcies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

I turn  — and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain. 

The  tranfitlon  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines, 
feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  mention  of  a 
word ; and  is  certainly  one  of  the  happieft  in  our 
language  : 

Heavens  ! how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old  f 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 

War  in  each  breaft,  and  freedom  on  each  brow. 

How  much  unlike  the  fons  of  Britain  now  1 

*—  Fir  d at  the  found,  my  Genius  fpreads  her  wing. 

And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  weftern  fprihg. 

Numberlefs  illuftrations  of  the  fame  remark  might 
be  colleded  from  the  antient  Poets,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  where  the  Angular 
felicity  of  the  tranfitions  has  attraded  the  notice  even 
of  thofe,  who  have  been  the  leaft  difpofed  to  indulge 

^ 3 themfelves 
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themfelves  in  philofophical  refinements  concerning 
the  principles  of  Criticifm.  A celebrated  inftance'of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  firft  Book  ; — the 
confideration  of  the  weather  and  of  its  common 
prognoftics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
thofe  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuperftitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the 
forerunners  of  political  Revolutions ; and,  afterwards, 
to  the  death  of  Caefar,  and  the  battles  of  Pharfalia 
and  Philippi.  The  manner  in  which  the  Poet  returns 
to  his  original  fubjefl;,  difplays  that  exquifite  art  which 
is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  diligent  and  enlightened 
ftudy  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 

Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila  ; 

Aut  gravibus  raftris  galea^  pulfabit  inanes, 

Grandiaque  effolTis  mirabitur  offa  fepulchris. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  aflbciated  in  the 
mind,  is  very  different  in  different  individuals : a cir- 
cumftance  which,  as  I ftiall  afterwards  ftiew,  lays  the 
foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among  men,  both 
in  refpeft  of  genius  and  of  charafter.  I am  inclined, 
too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (probably  in  con- 
fequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more  eafily 
aflbciated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence 
the  livelinefs  of  their  fancy,  and  the  fuperiority  they 
poffefs  in  epiftolary  writing,  and  in  thofe  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  prmcipal  recommendations  are, 
eafe  of  thought  and  expreffion.  Hence,  too,  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  contrafl:  or  lofe  habits,  and  ac- 
commodate their  minds  to  new  fituations ; and,  I 
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may  add,  the  difpofition  they  have  to  that  fpecies  of 
fuperflition  which  is  founded  on  accidental  combina- 
tions of  circumftances.  The  influence  which  this  fa- 
cility of  aflfociation  has  on  the  power  of  Tafte,  fhall 
be  afterwards  confidered.  1 


SECTION  III. 

0/  the  Potuer  which  the  Mind  has  over  the  Train  of  its  Thoughts. 

By  means  of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas,  a conftant 
current  of  thoughts,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprellion, 
is  made  to  pafs  through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake. 
Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts ' 
diverted  into  a new  channel,  in  confequence  of  the 
ideas  fuggefted  by  other  men,  or  of  the  objefls  of 
perception  with  which  we  are  furrounded.  So  com- 
pletely, however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular  fub- 
jefled  to  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has  been  juflily  ob- 
ferved  *,  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up 
any  one  thought ; and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  de- 
pends on  caufes  which  operate  in  a manner  inexpli- 
cable by  us. 

This  obfervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured  as 
paradoxical,  is  almoll  felf-evident ; for,  to  call  up  a 
particular  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I fhall  have  frequent  occafion,  however,  to 
refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I fhall  endeavour 
to  obviate  the  only  objedlion  which,  I think,  can 
reafonably  be  urged  againfl  it ; and  which  is  founded 


* By  Lord  Kaimes,  and  others. 
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on  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly 
called  recolleftion  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recollect 
the  particular  circumftances  of  any  event,  that  event 
in  general  muft  have  been  an  object  of  our  attention. 
We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  ftory,  but  cannot 
at  firft  give  a complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wilh  to 
recal  thefe  circumftances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed.  We  muft  either  form  dif- 
ferent fuppofitions,  and  then  confider  which  of  thefe 
tallies  beft  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  event ; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumftances  we 
remember,  we  muft  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  circumftances  aflbciated  with  them. 
The  firft  of  thefe  proceftes  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  furnifhes  no  excep- 
tion to  the  doctrine  already  delivered.  We  have  an. 
inftance  of  the  other  mode  of  recolleftion,  when  we 
are  at  a lofs  for  the  beginning  of  a fentence  in  recit- 
ing a compofition  that  we  do  not  perfeftly  remem- 
ber ; in  which  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding 
fentence,  in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  whigh 
ufed  to  be  conneded  with  them  in  the  memory.  In 
this  inftance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  circumftances  we 
defire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in 
immediate  confequence  of  an  exertion  of  volition, 
but  are  fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftances  with 
which  they  are  connedled,  independently  of  our  will, 
by  the  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  immediate  depend- 
ence of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of 

aflbciation. 
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dflbciation,  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  the  will 
poflefles  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed, 
is  not  exercifed  direftly  and  immediately,  as  "we 
are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a fuperficial  view  of  the  fub- 
je£t : but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  in  its 
effeds ; and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  pof- 
fefled  by  different  individuals,  conftitute  fome  of  the 
moil  flriking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point  of  intel- 
ledual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  pofTeffes  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  mofl  obvious  is  its  power 
of  fmgling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure ; of  de- 
taining it  5 and  of  making  it  a particular  objed  of 
attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  flop  the  fuc-  ' 
ceflion  that  would  otherwife  take  place ; but,  in 
confequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  lefs  ob- 
vious relations  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a new  chan- 
nel. If,  for  example,  when  I am  indolent  and  in- 
adive,  the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally 
occur  to  me,  it  will  perhaps  fuggefl,  one  after 
another,  the  names  of  fome  other  eminent  mathemati- 
cians and  aflronomers,  or  of  fome  of  his  illuflrious 
contemporaries  and  friends  : and  a number  of  them 
may  pafs  in  review  before  me,  without  engaging 
my  curiofity  in  any  confiderable  degree.  In  a dif- 
ferent flate  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead 
my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  the  more  flriking  features  of  his  charader : 
or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead 
my  attention  to  the  fublime  difcoveries  he  made ; 
and  gradually  engage  me  in  fome  philofophical  in- 

vefligation. 
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veftigation.  To  every  objeft,  there  are  others  which 
bear  obvious  and  ftriking  relations ; and  others,  alfo, 
whofe  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs 
we  dwell  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us 
in  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  poffefs  over  the 
train  of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which 
our  habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  Aflbciation ; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  often 
form  a pretty  fhrewd  judgment  concerning  a man's 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a particular  aflbciating 
principle  may  be  ftrengthened  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  give  us  a command  of  all  the  different  ideas 
in  our  mind,  which  have  a certain  relation  to  each 
other ; fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  occurs 
to  us,  we  have  almofl  a certainty  that  it  will  fuggeft 
the  reft.  What  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
mufl;  a fpeaker  poffefs,  when  he  rifes  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a popular  affembly,  to  amufe  his 
audience  with  a lively  or  an  humorous  fpeech ! Such  a 
confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from  a long 
experience  of  the  flrength  of  particular  affociating 
principles. 

To  how  great  a degree  this  part  of  our  conflitution 
may  be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  fads  which 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  A man  who  has  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a punfter,  feldom  or  never  fails  in 
the  attainment  of  his  object , that  is,  he  feldom  or 
never  fails  in  acquiring  a power  which  other  men 
have  not,  of  fummoning  up,  on  a particular  occafion,  ^ 
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a number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in 
meaning,  and  refembling  each  other,  more  or  lefs, 
in  found.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  even  genuine 
wit  is  a habit  acquired  in  a fimilar  way;  and  that, 
although  fome  individuals  may,  from  natural  con- 
ftitution,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this 
habit ; it  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a peculiarly 
flrong  alfociation  among  certain  clalfes  of  our  ideas, 
which  gives  the  perfon  who  pofTeffes  it,  a command 
over  thofe  ideas  which  is  denied  to  Ordinary  men. 
But  there  is  no  inftance  in  which  the  effedt  of  habits 
of  alfociation  is  more  remarkable,  than  in  thofe  men 
who  poffefs  a facility  of  rhyming.  That  a man 
fhould  be  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  perfpicuoufly 
and  elegantly,  under  the  reftraints  which  rhyme 
impofes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  to  be  fadt.  Such  a power  implies  a. 
wonderful  command  both  of  ideas  and  of  expreffions  ; 
and  yet  daily  experience  fhews  that  it  may  be 
gained  with  very  little  pradtice.  Pope  tells  us  with 
refpedt  to  himfelf,  that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf  not 
only  more  concifely,  but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme  than  * 
in  profe  *. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accomplifhments 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  affocia* 
tion.  In  every  inftance  of  invention,  either  in  the 

* “ When  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  fo  eafy  as  pradtice. 

" Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  forth 
« hexameters  extempore  ; and  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfify, 

« words  followed  him  of  courfe.  We  may  add  to  Antipater, 

" the  antient  rhapfodifts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  impro- 
“ vifatori  of  the  Italians.’^  Harris’.  PM.  I„g.  108,  1 10. 
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fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  fciences, 
there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  combination 
of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This, 
undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a way  which  he  is 
unable  to  explain  ; that  is,  his  invention  may  be 
fuggefted  to  him  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But  when  a man  pof- 
fefles  a habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any  particular 
art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with  confidence,  on  his 
inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  exert 
them,  he  mull  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of 
fludy,  a command  over  certain  claffes  of  his  ideas, 
which  enables  him,  at  pleafure,  to  bring  them  under 
his  review.  The  illuftration  of  thefe  fubjefts  may 
throw  light  on  fome  procefles  of  the  mind,  which  are 
not  in  general  well  underftood  : and  I fhall  accord- 
ingly, in  the  following  Sefliion,  offer  a few  hints  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  habits  of  alfociation  which  are  the 
foundation  of  wit ; of  the  power  of  rhyming ; of 
poetical  fancy  j and  of  invention  in  matters  of  fcience. 
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SECTION  IV. 


lllujlratlons  of  the  DoElrine  Jlated  in  the  preceding  Sedion. 


CCORDING  to  Locke,  Wit  confifts  “ in  the 


“ aflemblage  of  ideas ; and  putting  thofe  toge- 
“ gether  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
“ found  any  refemblance  or  congruity*.”  I would 
add  to  this  definition,  ^rather  by  way  of  comment 
than  of  amendment,)  that  wit  implies  a power  of  call- 
ing up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it  combines : and 
I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  which 
it  gives  to  the  hearer,  is  founded,  in  a confiderable 
degree,  on  his  furprife,  at  the  command  which  the 
man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  which  is  fo  little  fubjed  to  the  will. 

That  the  elFed  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on 
the  circumllance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a bon  mot^ 
which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  'receive  difgufi;  from  wit' 
when  we  fufpeft  it  to  be  premeditated.  The  pleafure' 
too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when  the 
original  idea  is  ftarted  by  one  perfon,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that 
‘‘  a witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleafing,  than  a 
witty  attack ; and  that  an  allufion  will  appear  ex- 

* Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.chap.  ii. 
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“ cellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  converfa- 
“ tion,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in  print.’* 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  confidered  abfolutely  is  the 
fame.  The  relations  which  are  difcovered  between 
the  compared  ideas  are  equally  new:  and  yet,  as 
foon  as  we  fufpeft  that  the  wit  was  premeditated, 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely  diminifhed. 
Inftances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are 
pleafed  with  contemplating  an  unexpefted  relation 
between  ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of 
affociation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  difcovered 
it.  A bon  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  crofs-pur- 
pofes,  would  not  fail  to  create  amufement ; but  in 
fuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from 
the  furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extraordinary  a coinci- 
dence between  a queftion  and  an  anfwer  coming  from 
perfons  who  had  no  direct  communication  with  each 

other. 

Of  the  effed  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  its  combinations  are  formed.  Fuller  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a very  juft  idea,  from  what  he  has 
recorded  of  the  focial  hours  of  our  two  great  Eng- 
lifh  Dramatifts.  “ Johnfon’s  parts  were  not  fo  ready 
‘‘  to  run  of  themfelves,  as  able  to  anfwer  the  fpur  ; 
“ fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  had 
an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his  own  mduftry. 

ic  Many  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and 

“ Shakefpeare,  which  two  I behold  like  a Spanifh 
“ great  galleon,  and  an  Englifh  man  of  war.  John- 
“ fon  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learn- 
« ing ; folid,  but  flow  in  his  performances.  ^ Shake- 

« fpeare,  with  the  EngUfh  man  of  wai*,  leffer  in  bulk, 
^ « but 
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“ but  lighter  In  failing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
“ about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quick- 
“ nefs  of  his  wit  and  invention  */* 

I before  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive  from 
wit  is  increafed,  'when  the  two  ideas  between  which 
the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggefted  by  different 
perfons.  In  the  cafe  of  a don  mot  occurring  in  con- 
verfation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundantly  obvious ; 
becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  we  have  a proof  that  the  wit  was 
not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a written  compo- 
fition,  we  are  much  more  delighted  when  the  fub- 
jeft  was  furnifhed  to  the  author  by  another  perfon, 
than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  dif- 
play  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Key  to  the  Lock  he  diminifhed,  if  we 
fufpe£ted  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view  when  he 
wrote  that  poem ; and  that  he  introduced  fome  ex- 
preflions,  in  order  to  furnifh  a fubjed  for  the  wit  of 
the  commentator  ? How  totally  would  it  deftroy  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  a parody  on  a poem,  if  we 
fufpeded  that  both  were  produdions  of  the  fame 
author  ? The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  when  both  the 
related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  the  fame  perfon,  we 
have  not  a very  fatisfadory  proof  of  any  thing  un- 
common in  the  intelledual  habits  of  the  author.  We 
may  fufped  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the 
fame  time ; and  we  know  that  iii  the  dulleft  and  moft 
p legmatic  minds,  fuch  extraordinary  alfociations  will 
ometimes  take  place.  But  when  the  fubjed  of  the 

* Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of  England.  London,  1662. 
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wit  is  furnifhed  by  one  perfon,  and  the  wit  fuggefted 
by  another,  we  have  a proof,  not  only  that  the  au- 
thor’s mind  abounds  with  fuch  fingular  aflbciations, 
but  that  he  has  his  wit  perfedlly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited 
by  his  fubjeft,  the  more  we  are  pleafed  with  his 
wit.  And,  therefore,  the  elFe£l;  of  wit  does  not  arife 
folely  from  the  unexpefted  relations  which  it  prefents 
to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  from  the  furprife  it 
excites  at  thofe  intelleftual  habits  which  give  it 
birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  cir- 
cumferibed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the  greater 
muft  be  the  command  which  he  has  acquired  over 
thofe  aflbeiating  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and 
of  confequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doflrine 
the  greater  mull  be  the  furprife  and  the  pleafure 
which  his  wit  produces.  In  Addifon’s  celebrated 
verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  picture  of 
George  the  Firft,  in  which  he  compares  the  painter  to 
Phidias,  and  the  fubjedls  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian 
Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet’s  wit  was  neceflarily 
confined  within  very  narrow  bounds  ; and  what  prin- 
cipally delights  us  in  that  performance  is,  the  furpri- 
fing  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel 
between  the  Englifh  hiftory  and  the  Greek  mythology. 
Of  all  the  allufions  which  the  following  paflage 
contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  fingly,  of  very  extra- 
ordinary merit  j and  yet  the  effe£l  of  the  whole  is 
uncommonly  great,  from  the  fingular  power  of  com- 
bination, which  fo  long  and  fo  difficult  an  exertion 
difeovers. 
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“ Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  /kill  to  prove, 

“ Thro’  many  a god  advanced  to  Jove, 

“ And  taught  the  poli/h’d  rocks  to  fliine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 

“ Till  Greece  amaz’d  and  half  afraid, 

“ Th’  a/Tembled  Deities  furvey’d. 

“ Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair, 

“ And  lov’d  the  fpreading  oak,was  there; 

Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-caft  eyes. 

Beheld  his  abdicated  Ikies  } 

“ And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown’d, 

“ In  adamantine  armour  frown’d  ; 

. By  him  the  childlefs  Goddefs  rofe, 

Minerva,  ftudious  to  compofe 
“ Her  twilled  threads  ; the  Web  /he  ftrung, 

And  o’er  a loom  of  marble  hung  ; 

“ Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean’s  queen, 

**  Match’d  with  a mortal  next  was  feen, 

“ Reclining  on  a funeral  urn, 

**  Her  /hor't-liv’d  darling  Ton  to  mourn  ; 

The  lall  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
“ The  Titan  race,  a rebel  crew, 

“ That  from  a hundred  hills  ally’d, 

“ In  impious  league  their  King  defy’d.” 

According  to  the  view  which  I have  given  of  the 
nature  of  Wit,  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  that 
alfemblage  of  ideas  which  it  prefents,  is  greatly  height- 
iened  and  enlivened  by  our  furprife  at  the  command' 
difplayed  over  a part  of  the  coriftitution,  which,  in 
our  own  cafe,  we  find  to  be  fo  little  fubjed  to  the 
will.  We  confider  Wit  as  a fort  of  feat  or  trick  of 
jntelleaual  dexterity,  analogous,  in  fome  refpedts, 
to  the  extraordinary  performances  of  jugglers  and 
rope  dancers  ; and,  in  both  cafes,  the  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive  from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part,  (L 
by  no  means,  fay  entirely)  on  the  fame  principles. 

X 
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If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  it  feems  to  follow  as  a 
confequence,  that  thofe  men  who  are  moft  deficient 
in  the  power  of  prompt  combmation,  will  be  moft 
poignantly  affefted  by  it,  when  exerted  at  the  will 
of  another : and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealoufy 
and  envy  brought  againft  rival  Wits,  when  difpofed 
to  look  grave  at  each  other’s,  jefts,  may  perhaps  be 
obviated  in  a way  lefs  injurious  to  their  charader. 

The  fame  remarks  fuggeft  a limitation,  or  rather 
an  explanation,  of  an  aflertion  of  Lord  Chefterfield’s, 
that  “ genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh 
“ fince  the  creation  of  the  world.”  The  obfervation, 

I believe,  to  be  juft,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we  mean 
wit  wholly  divefted  of  every  mixture  of  humour; 
and  if  by  laughter,  we  mean  that  convulfive  and 
noify  agitation  which  is  excited  by  the  ludicrous. 
But  there  is  unqueftionably  a fmile  appropriated  to 
the  flafties  of  wit ; — a fmile  of  furprife  and  wonder  j. 

not  altogether  unlike 'the  effed  produced  on  the 

mind  and  the  countenance,  by  a feat  of  legerdemain 
when  executed  with  uncommon  fuccefs, 

II.  Of  Rhyme, 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alf€> 
to  arife,  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train 
of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eale,  under 
the  reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in 
humorous  performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  en- 
liven that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces. 
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and  renders  its  effefts  more  fenfible.  How  flat  do 
the  liveliefl:  and  mofl;  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in 
blank  verfe  ? And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope 
heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which 
it  is  exprelfed  ? 

It  mufl;  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in 
the  cafe  of  wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifes 
folely  from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits 
of  aflbciation  which  the  author  difcovers.  In  the 
former  cafe,  there  muh  be  prefented  to  the  mind,  an 
unexpeded  analogy  or  relation  between  different 
ideas:  and  perhaps  other  circumftanees-  muff  con- 
cur to  render  the  wit  perfed.  If  the  combination 
has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together 
two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  furprifed 
at  its  oddity,  but  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a proof 
of  wit.  On  the  contrary^  the  want  of  any  analogy 
fc)r  relation  between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us 
to  fufped,  that  the  one  did  not  fuggeff  the  other, 
in  confequence  of  any  habits  of  affbciation ; but 
that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  ftudy,  or 
by  mere  accident.  All  that  I affirm  is,  that  when 
the  analogy  or  relation  is  pleafmg  in  itfelf,  our 
ple^ure  is  heightened  by  our  furprife  at  the  author’s 
habits  of  aflbciation  when  compared  with  our  own. 
In  the  cafe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  degree  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the  recur, 
rence  of  the  fame  found.  We  frequently  obferve 
children  amufe  themfelves  with  repeating  over  An- 
gle words  which  rhyme  together:  and  the  lower 
people,  who  derive  little  pleafure  from  poetry,  ex- 
cepting in  fo  far  as  it  affeds  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed  with 
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the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read  verfes 
where  it  is  not  perfect,  they  are  apt  to  fupply 
the  Poet’s  defers,  by  violating  the  common  rules 
of  pronunciation.  This  pleafure,  however,  is  height- 
ened by  our  admiration  at  the  miraculous  powers 
which  the  Poet  mull  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 
his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  ex- 
preffion  which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to 
convey  inftruftion  and  entertainment,  without  tranf- 
greffing  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  regular  verfification. 
In  fome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry  ; for  example, 
in  acroftics,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
bouts-rimes,  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command 
of  thought  and  expreffion  ; or,  in  other  words,  in 
a command  of  ideas  founded  on  extraordinary  ha- 
bits of  affociation.  Even  fome  authors  of  a fupenor 
clafs,  occafionally  Ihew  an^  inclinadon  to  difplay 
their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  line  of  a couplet,  fome  word^  to  which 
the  language  hardly  affords  a correfpondmg  fourid. 
Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  111^ 
fiances  of  this  ; and  in  Hudibras,  when  the  author 
ufes  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 
have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  anfes  from  dif- 
ficulty of  execution.  . r • 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from^  rhyme  m ferious 

compofitions,  arifes  from  a combination  of  different 

circumftances  which  my  prefent  fubjea  does  not 

lead  me  to  invefligate  particularly  *.  am  per- 

iu2iciccl.^ 

. In  Ekgiac  poetr,..  Ac  recurrence  of  the  fame  founO,  and 
the  uniformfty  in  the  ftruaure  of  the  ve,f.ficauoa  »h.nh 
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faaded,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our 
furprife  at  the  Poet’s  habits  of  affociation,  which 
enable  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  eafe  and 
beauty,  notwithftanding  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  his  choice  of  expreflion  is  confined.  One 
proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of 
conftraint,  either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expreflion, 
our  pleafure  is  proportionally  diminifhed.  The 
thoughts  mufl:  feem  to  fuggeft  each  other,  and  the 
rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumftance.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  made  on  the  meafure  of  the 
verfe.  When  in  its  greatefl;  perfeftion,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  refult  of  labour,  but  to  be  didated 
by  nature,  or  prompted  by  infpiration.  In  Pope’s 
belt  verfes,  the  idea  is  expreflfed  with  as  little  inver- 
fion  of  ftyle,  and  with  as  much  concifenefs,  pre- 
cifion,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  at- 
tained, had  he  been  writing  profe  : without  any  appa- 
rent exertion  on  his  part,  the  words  feem  fpontaneoufly 
to  arrange  themfelves  in  the  moft  mufical  numbers. 


neceffarily  occafions,  are  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  inaaivicy  of  the 
mind,  and  to  the  flow  and  equable  fuccelHon  of  its  ideas,  when 
under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  paffions  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, in  fuch  cafes,  even  the  Latin  poets,  thopgh  the  genius 
of  their  language  be  very  ill  fitted  for  compofitions  in  rhyme, 
occafionally  indulge  themfelves  in  fomething  very  nearly  approach- 
ing to  it ; ^ 

“ Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 

“ Et  tangant  magnas  trillia  fata  Deas  ; 

“ Flebilis  indignos  Elegeia  folve  capillos, 

“ Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nonien  erit.” 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  the 
Elegiac,  verfes  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus. 
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“ While  ftill  a child,  nor  yet  a fool  to  fame, 

“ I lifp’d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.” 

This  facility  of  verfification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  moil  cafes,  only  apparent : and  it 
is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  the  moil  perfect  poeti- 
cal produ6tions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words, 
but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes. 

In  a profe  compofition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a di-: 
re£t  courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  previoufly 
formed  ; but  in  a poem,  the  rhymes  which  occur  to 
him  are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  by  fuggefling  ideas  which  do  not  naturally  , 
rife  out  of  his  fubjeft.  This,  I prefume,  is  Butler’s 
meaning  in  the  following  couplet ; 

Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verfes 
• “ With  which,  like  Ihips,  they  fteer  their  courfes.” 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fad,  the  Poet 
mufl:  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it : infomuch  that 
if  he  finds  himfelf  under  a neceflity  to  introduce,  on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a fuperfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  exprelTion,  he  mull  place  it  in  the  firfl:  line 
of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond  ; for  the  reader, 
naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  compofed  in 
the  order  in  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is  more 
apt  to  fufped  the  fecond  line  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  firft,  than  the  firfl:  to  the  fecond.  And  this  flight 
artifice  is,  in  general,  fufficient  to  impofe  on  that  de- 
gree of  attention  with  which  poetry  is  read.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines.  Pope  wrote  the 
firfl  for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  ? 


« A wit’s 
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« A wit’s  a feather,  and  a chief  a rod  ; 

“ An  honeft  man’s  the  nobleft  work  of  God.” 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a line  equally  un- 
meaning, placed  laft,  the  couplet  would  have  appeared 
execrable  to  a perfon  of  the  moil  'moderate  tafte. 

It  affords  a ftrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  havQ  de- 
lighted in  the  pradlice  of  alliteration,  as  well  as  of 
rhyme ; and  have  even  confidered  it  as  an  effential  cir- 
cumftance  in  verfification.  Dr.  Beattie  obferves,  that 
“ fome  antient  Englifh  poems  are  more  diftinguifhed 
by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contri- 
vance.  In  the  works  of  Langland,  even  when  no 
regard  is  had  to  ryhme,  and  but  little  to  a rude 
“ fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
“ rule,  that  three  words,  at  lead,  of  each  line  fhould 
‘‘  begin  with  the  fame  letter.’*  , A late  author  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  confi- 
dered as  a circumflance  no  lefs  effential  than  rhyme*. 
He  mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reftraints,  which  muft 
add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  Verfification ; and 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfe6Uy  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. If  that  really  be  the  cafe,  the  whole  plea- 
fure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from  his  furprife  at 
the  facility  of  the  Poet’s  compofition  under  thefe  com- 

* “ The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things ; viz,  words 
“ with  the  fame  initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  fame  found.  It 
“ was  divided  into  ftanzas,  each  of  which  confifted  of  four 
“ couplets ; and  each  of  thefe  couplets  was  again  compofed  of 
“ two  hemifticks,  of  which  every  one  contained  fix  fyllables  ; 
“ and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  except  in 
cafes  of  the  greateftuecelfity.”  See, Van  Troil’s  Letters  on 
Iceland,  p.  208. 
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plicated  reftraints ; that  is,  from  his  furprife  at  the 
command  which  the  Poet  has  acquired  over  his 
thoughts  and  exprelTions.  In  our  rhyme,  I acknow- 
ledge, that  the  coincidence  of  found  is  agreeable  in 
itfelf;  and  only  affinn,  that  the  pleafure  which  the 
ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by  the  other  con- 
fideration. 

III.  Of  Poetical  Fahey. 

There  is  another  habit  of  alfociation,  which,  in 
fome  men,  is  very  remarkable  ; that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Poetical  Fancy  : a talent  which  agrees 
with  Wit  in  fome  circumftances,  but  which  differs 
from  it  effentially  in  others. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one 
particular  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  poetical 
allufions ; that  in  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with  con- 
templating an  analogy  between  two  different  fubjects. 
But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  Wit  has  no 
other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas  * ; where- 
as no  allufion  can,  with  propriety,  have  a place  in 
ferious  poetry,  unlefs  it  either  illuftrate  or  adorn  the 
principal  fubjeft.  If  it  has  both  thefe  recommenda- 
tions, the  allufion  is  perfeft.  If  it  has  neither,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  with  the  allufions  of  Cowley  and 
of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into 
Wit. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fuggefl; 
a rule  with  refpeft  to  poetical  allufions,  which  has 
not  always  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  It  frequently 

* I fpeak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit ; and  not  of  wit, 
blended,  as  it  is  moft  commonly,  with  fome  degree  of  humour. 

happens. 
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happens,  that  two  fubjefts  bear  an  analogy  to  each 
other  in  more  refpeds  than  one ; and  where  fuch  can 
be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnifli  the  moil  favour- 
able of  all  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  Wit.  But,  in 
ferious  poetry,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  however 
ftriking  thefe  analogies  may  be  ; and  although  each 
of  them  might,  with  propriety,  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a feparate  allufion ; it  is  improper,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  allufion,  to  include  more  than  one 
of  them;  as,  by  doing  fo,  an  author  difcovers  an 
affeftation  of  Wit,  or  a defire  of  tracing  analogies, 
inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorning  the  fubjedt  of  his 
compofition. 

I formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a power  of  alToci- 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  refemblance  and 
analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ; and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  given 
of  Wit.  In  order  to  difcover  the  necelfary  limitations, 
we  fhall  confider  what  the  circumftances  are,  which 
pleafe  us  in  poetical  allufions.  As  thefe  allufions  are 
fuggefled  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  moft  ftriking  inftances 
in  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the  received  rules  of  Cri-  ' 
tics  with  refpedl  to  them,  may  throw  fome  light  on 
the  mental  power  which  gives  them  birth. 

I.  An^  allufion  pleafes,  by  illuftrating  a fubjedl 
comparatively  obfcure.  Flence,  I apprehend,  it  will 
be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intelledlual  world 
to  the  material,  are  more  pleafing,  than  from  the 
material  world  to  the  intelledlual.  Mafon,  in  his  Ode 
to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  faculty 
over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a general  over  his 
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■ — “ thou,  whofe  fway  / 

“ The  throng’d  ideal  hods  obey  ; 

“ Who  bidll  their  ranks  now  vanifli,  now  appear  ; 

“ Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear.” 

Would  the  allufion  have  been  equally  pleafing,  from 
a general  marfhalling  his  foldiers,  to  Memory  and  the 
lucceffion  of  ideas  ? 

The  eifeft  of  a literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of  a 
worlc  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  which  we  fee,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong  fide 
of  a beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry.  The  allufion  is  in- 
genious and  happy ; but  the  pleafure  which  we  re- 
ceive from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  us,  but  from  the  illuftration 
which  it  affords  of  the  author’s  idea.  No  one,  fure- 
ly,  in  fpeaking  of  a piece  of  tapeftry,  would  think 
of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to  that 
between  an  original  compofition  and  a literal  tranfla- 
tion ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuftrating 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjedts  of  our  con-  , 
fcioufnefs,  have  compared  the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which  ^ 
fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  is  invifible  to  itfelf. 
To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  refpeft,  to  the  1 
Mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope’s  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youthful 
curipfity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a tra-  | 
vell'er  among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juftly, 
admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allufion  have  t 
been  diminiffied,  if  the  Alps  had  furniftied  the  origi- 
nal fubiedl,  and  not  the  illuftration  ! 

^ But . 
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But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I acknow- 
ledge, that  inflances  may  be  produced,  from  our  moft 
celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allufions  from 
material  objefts,  both  to  the  intelleftual  and  the  mo- 
ral worlds.  Thefe,  however,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  defcriptive  or 
in  didactic  works ; but  in  compofitions  written  under 
the  influence  of  fome  particular  palTion,  or  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  fome  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Thus,  a melancholy  man,  >vho  has  met 
with  many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to . moralize 
on  -every  phyfical  event,  and  every  appearance  of  na- 
ture ; becaufe  his  attention  dwells  more  habitually  on 
human  life  and  conduct,  than  on  the  material  objedts 
around  him.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  banifhed 
Duke,  in  Shakefpeare’s  Js  you  like  it ; who,  in  the 
language  of  that  Poet, 


“ Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
“ Sermons  in  ftones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 


But  this  is  plainly  a diftempered  date  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  allufions  pleafe,  not  fo  much  by  the  analo- 
gies they  prefent,  as  by  the  pidure  they  give  of  the 
charadler  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  oc- 
curred. 

2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind,  The  analogy  or  the  re-; 
femblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal  fub- 
ject,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceflfary,  to 
furnifli  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which  the  writer 
makes,  but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully  heightened, 
when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a beautiful  one! 
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The  following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home’s  trage- 
dies, appears  to  me  to  unite  almoft  every  excellence  : 

■ “ Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fway’d  his  breaft  ; 

“ Like  light  and  (hade  upon  a waving  field, 

“ Courfing  each  other,  when  the  flying'' clouds 
“ Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun.” 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect ; not  only 
between  light  and  hope,’  and  between  darknefs  and 
fear ; but  between  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  light  and 
lhade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefe  oppo- 
fite  emotions  : while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new  image 
which  is  prefented  to  us,  recals  one  of  the  mofl;  pleaf- 
ing  and  impreflive  incidents  in  rural  fcenery. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  fugged  a reafon  why 
the  principal  (lores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  borrow'ed  from  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a 
more  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  difplay  it’s 
power  of  prompt  and  unexpefted  combination  over 
all  the  various  clafles  of  our  ideas : but  the  favourite 
excurfions  of  Fancy,  are  from  intelledual  and  moral 
fubjefts  to  the  appearances  with  which  our  fenfes  are 
converfant.  The  truth  is,  that  fuch  allufions  pleafe 
more  than  any  others  in  poetry.  According  to  this 
limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  pof-  ; 
feflTed  in  an  eminent  degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of  . 
natural  objefls,  and  a mind  fufceptible  of  flrong  im- 
prefllons  from  them.  It  is  thus  only  that  a flock  of 
images  can  be  acquired ; and  that  thefe  images  will  be 
ready  to  prefent  themfelves,  whenever  any  analogous 
fubjedl  occurs.  And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poeti-  , 
cal  genius  is  almofl  always  united  with  an  exquifite  . 
fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before 
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Before  leaving  the  fubje^l  of  Fancy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  livelU 
nefs  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the 
quicknefs  of  the  alTociation.  The  word  rich  or  lux- 
uriant., to  the  variety  of  affociated  ideas- 

IV.  Of  Invention  in  the  Arts  aiid  Sciences. 

To  thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Inven- 
tion in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a ftriking  refem- 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a command  over  cer- 
tain clafles  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men,  are  not 
equally  fubjeft  to  the  will : and  like  them,  too,  it  is 
the  refult  of  acquired  habits  j and  not  the  original  gift 
of  nature. 

V 

Of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  fcientific  invention, 
I propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article 
of  Reafoning;  and  I fliall  therefore  confine  myfelf 
at  prefent  to  a few  detached  remarks  upon  fome  views 
of  the  fubjeft  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  foregoing 
inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  diftinaion  between  Invention  and  Difco- 
very.  The  objeft  of  the  former,  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly remarked,  is  to  produce  fomethitlg  which  had  no 
exifience  before  5 that  of  the  latter,  to  bring  to  light 
fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was  concealed 
from  common  obfervation.  Thus  we  fay,  Otto 
Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump  j Sanflorius  invent- 
ed the  thermometer  ; Newton  and  Gregory  invented 
the  reflefting  telefcope  ; Galileo  difcovered  the  folar 
fpotsi  and  Harvey  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the 

blood. 
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blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in 
the  Arts  are  properly  called  inventions  ; and  that  fadls 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  obfervation,  are  properly 
called  difcoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  we 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub- 
jeds  purely  Intel leftual.  As  truth  is  eternal  and 
immutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or 
difbelief  of  it,  a perfon  who  brings  to  light  a truth 
formerly  unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a,  difcovery.  A per.* 
fon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a new  method 
of  dlfcovermg  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pytha- 
goras, we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-feventh  propor- 
tion of  Euclid’s  fil'd  book;  Newton  difcovered  the 
binomial  theorem  : but  he  invented  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios ; and  he  invented  the  method 
of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
confidered  as  a difcovery ; every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  effect,  or  accomplifli  an  end,  is 
confidered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience^ 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exercife  of  invention  ; and,  accordingly,  the  word 
invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  originality  of 
genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts.  It  is 
in  this  general  fenfe  that  I employ  it  in  the  following 
obfervations. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  indanee  of 
invention,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  com- 
bination of  ideas,  , which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
inventor ; and  that,  although  this  may  fometimes 
happen,  in  a way  which  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet 
o when 
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when  a man  polTefles  an  habitual  fertility  of  inven- 
tion in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can  rely, 
with  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever 
he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them  ; he  mufli  have  ac- 
quired, by  previous  habits  of  ftudy,  a command  over 
thofe  clafles  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the 
particular  effort  that  he  wifhes  to  make.  In  what 
manner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  poffible, 
perhaps,  to  explain  completely  ; but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  firft 
place,  by  his  habits  of  fpeculation,  he  may  have 
arranged  his  knowledge  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  ren- 
der it  eafy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure,  all  the 
various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  fubjeft  about  which  he  is  occupied  : or,  fecondly, 
he  may  have  learned  by  experience,  certain  general 
rules,  by  means  of  which,  he  can  direft  the  train  of 
his  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the  ideas  he 
is  in  quefl  of  may  be  moft  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I fhall  npt 
ftop  to  illuflrate  particularly,  at  prefent ; as  the  fame 
fubjeft  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of 
Memory.  It  is  fufiicient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this 
chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  have 
a tendency  to  claflify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
particular  fads  and  particular  truths  to  general  prin- 
ciples ; and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  com- 
parifon  of  related  ideas,  that  new  difcoveries  in  moft 
inftances  refult  ^ the  knowledge  of  the  philofopher, 
even  fuppofing  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive,  is  arrang- 
ed in  a manner  much  more  favourable  to  invention, 
than  in  a mind  unaccuftomed  to  fyftem. 


How 
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How  much  invention  depends  on  a proper  combi* 
nation  of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
from  the  refources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  loweft 
degree  of  ingenuity,  when  they  are  prefled  by  any 
alarming  difficulty  and  danger  ; and  from  the  unex- 
peded  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  characters, 
when  called  to  fltuations  which  roufe  their  latent 
powers.  In  fuch  cafes,  I take  for  granted,  that  ne- 
€eflity,  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  of 
ideas ; by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.  As  the 
fame  idea  may  be  conneded  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
others  by  different  relations;  it  may,  according  to 
circumftances,  at  one  time,  fuggeft  one  of  thefe 
ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a different  one.  When 
we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all  the 
others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related  ; and  thus  are 
furnifhed  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed.  The  ef- 
fed  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  multiplying  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  pai’tly  on  the 
fame  principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to  a particu- 
lar fubjed,  and  familiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  polTi- 
ble  combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to 
it. 

Thefe  obfervations  fuggeft  a remarkable  difference 
between  Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in 
moft  inftances,  on  a combination  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  conneded  by  the  lels  obvious  principles  of 
aflbciation  ; and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almoft  any 

mind  by  the  prelTure  oi  external  circumftances,  I he 

ideas 
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ideas  which  muft  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  alTociated  by  thofe 
flighter  connexions  which  take  place  when  the  mind 
is  carelefs  and  difengaged.  “ If  you  have  real  wit,’" 
fays  Lord  Chefterfield,  “ it  will  flow  fpontaneoufly, 
“ and  you  need  not  aim  at  it  j for  in  that  cafe,  the 
“ rule  of  the  gofpel  is  reverfed  ; and  it  will  prove, 
feek  and  you  fliall  not  find.”  Agreeably  to  this 
obfervation,  wit  is  'promoted  by  a certain  degree  of 
intoxication,  which  prevents  the  exercife  of  that  at- 
tention, which  is  necelfary  for  invention  in  matters  of 
Science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
reputation  of  Wits,  are  commonly  men  confident  in 
their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas 
to  follow,  in  a great  meafure,  its  natural  courfe ; and 
hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  that 
occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modefly  and  tafte  feldom 
attempt  wit  in  a promifcuous  fociety ; or  if  they  are 
forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion,  they  are  feldom  fuc- 
cefsful.  Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  their 
friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbofom  themfelves  with- 
out referve,  are  frequently  the  mofl:  amufing  and  the 
moft  mterefling  of  companions  ; as  the  vivacity  of 
their  wit  is  tempered  by  a corredl  judgment,  and  re- 
fined manners ; and  as  its  effed  is  heightened  by  that 
lenfibihty  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  fo  rarely  find 
It  accompanied  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 

^en  a man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diftin- 
guifli  himfelf,  his  fallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetched 
to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a ftate  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rather  inge- 
nious than  witty.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  wri- 
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ters  whom  Johnfon  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the 
Metaphyfical  Poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  neceflity  occa- 
fionally  calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  indi- 
viduals poflefs  habitually.  The  related  ideas  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by 
the  flow  efforts  of  attention  and  recollection,  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  a more 
fyftematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The 
inflantaneoufnefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combina- 
tions are  effeCted,  fometimes  appear  fo  wonderful,  that 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fomething  like  mfpiration  ^ 
but  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  when  any  fubjeCt 
(Irongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts,  it  gives 
us  an  interefl  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moil  trivial 
drcumftance  which  we  fufpeCl  to  have  any  relation  to 
it,  however  diftant ; and  by  thus  rendermg  the  com- 
> mon  objects  and  occurrences  which  the  accidents  of 
life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one  particular  em- 
ployment of  the  intellectual  powers,  eftablifhes  in  the 
memory  a connexion  between  our  favourite  purfuit, 
and  all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  re- 
flection have  fupplied  us  for  the  farther  profecution  of 

it. 

II.  I obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  direCt  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  parti- 
culaif  channels.  Thefe  rules'  (to  afcertain  which, 
ought  to  be  one  principal  objeCt  of  the  logician)  will 
afterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I come 
to  examine  thofe  intelleaual  procefles  which  are  fub- 
fervient to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  At  prefent,  I fhall 

confine 
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confine  myfelf  to  a few  general  remarks  ; in  Hating 
which  I have  no  other  aim  than  to  fhew,  to  how 
great  a degree  invention  depends  on  cultivation  and 
habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural  genius. 

When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
the  antients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  furvived 
to  our  times,  it  is  feldom  poffible  for  us  to  trace  the 
Heps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclufions  : 
and,  indeed,  the  objeas  of  this  fcience  are  fo  unlike 
thofe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a per- 
fon  when  he  enters  on  the  Hudy,  to  be  dazzled  by  its 
novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  Conception  of 
the  genius  of  thofe  men  who  firH  brought  to  light 
fuch  a variety  of  truths,  fo  profound  and  fo  remote 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations.  We 
find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  antient 
analyfis  was  unknown  to  the  moderns ; fuch  mathe. 


reli*  inventa  fua  eadem 
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“ eofdem  difcurfus,  quibus  ipfi  in  ea  primum  incide- 
“ runt ; et  non,  ut  in  mechanica  loquitur  Ariftoteles 
de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  oflendunt  fuas  quas 
fecerint  machinas,  fed  artificium  abfcondunt,  ut 
magis  appareant  admirabiles.  Eft  utique  inventio 
“ in  arte  qualibet  diverfa  multum  a traditione  ; neque 
“ putandum  eft  plurimas  Euclidis  et  Archimedis  pro- 
“ pofitiones  fuiffe  ab  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis 
“ illi  ipfas  tradiderunt=*^.”  The  revival  of  the  antient 
analyfis,  by  fome  late  methematicians  in  this  country, 
has,  in  part,  juftified  thefe  remarks,  by  fhewing  to 
how  great  a degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek 
geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  inveftiga- 
^on ; and  by  exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of 
addrefs  in  the  praftical  application  of  it. 

The  folution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may 
be  difplayed.  The  difcovery  of  new  truths  is  what 
we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius  ; and  the  me-_ 
thod  of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatisfadion  with  refped  to 
the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may 
be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign 
to  this  work.  In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro- 
cefs of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a little  lefs  myf- 
terious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be ; it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource  of 

difcoveries  is  the  inveftigation  of  problems ; which 

\ 

* See  fome  other  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted  from  dif- 
fereht  writers,  by  Dr.  Simfon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Reftoration  of 
the  Loci  Plani  of  AppoUonius  Pergteus,  Glafg.  i749*  ^ , 
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feldom  fails  (even  although  we  fliould  not  fucceed  in 
the  attainment  of  the  objeft  which  we  have  in  view) 
to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations  formerly  unobferved 
among  the  quantities  which  are  under  confideration. 
Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion to  a particular  fubjedl;,  and  to  check  that  wan- 
dering and  diffipated  habit  of  thought,  which,  in  the 
cafe  of  moft  perfons,  renders  their  fpeculations  barren 
of  any  profit  either  to  themfelves  or  to  others.  Many 
theorems,  too,  have  been  fuggefled  by  analogy  ; 
many  have  been  inveftigated  from  truths  formerly 
known  by  altering  or  by  generalifing  the  hypothefis  ; 
and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a fpecies  of  in- 
duftion.  An  illuftration  of  thefe  various  procefles 
of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  cu- 
rious remarks,  but  would  contribute  to  diminifh 
that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  obflacles  to  the  improvement  of 
. fcience. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  proof,  how 
much  the  powers  of  invention  and  difcovery  may  be 
affifted  by  the  ftudy  of  method  : and  in  all  the 
fciences,  without  exception,  whoever  employs  his 
genius  with  a regular  and  habitual  fiiccefs,  plainly 
Ihews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rules  that  his 
inquiries  are  conducted.  Of  thefe  rules,  there  may 
be  many  which  the  inventor  never  ftated  to  himfelf 
in  words  ; and,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be  uncon- 
fcious  of  the  affiftance  which  he  derives  from  them  ; 
but  their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  unqueflion- 
ably  from  the  uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds  ; 
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and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  afcertained  by 
his  own  fpeculations,  or  collefted  by  the  logician 
from  an  examination  of  his  refearches,  fimilax 
powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  other  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame 
fludy. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a truly  philofophk 
cal  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different  em-. 
ployments  of  our  intelleftual  powers. 

“ What  we  now  call  genius,  begins,  not  where 
“ rules,  abftradedly  taken,  end  ; but  where  known, 

“ vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.  It 
muft  of  neceflfity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as  well 
“ as  every  other  effeft,  as  it  muft  have  its  caufe, 

“ muft  likewife  have  its  rules ; it  cannot  be  by 
“ chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 
‘‘  conftancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  na- 
“ ture  of  chance;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of. 
extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  called  men  of 
genius,  work,  are  either  fuch  as  they  difcover  by 
“ their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a nice 
‘‘  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  expreffing  i 

in  words.  ; 

“ Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feem,  i 
and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  tliem  in  wriN  k 
« ing,  they  are  ftill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the 
« artift  ; and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much  cer-.  ; 
“ tainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I may  fay, 

‘‘  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined  principles 
“ cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
“ grofs  rules  of  Art;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
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the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a train,  that  it  fhall 
“ perceive,  by  a kind  of  fcientific  fenfe,  that  propriety, 
“ which  words  can  but  very  feebly  fuggeft 


ITH  refpe£t  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming, 


three  different  queftions  may  be  propofed. 
Firfl; ; What  is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ? or,  in 
other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  operate, 
and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended  ? Secondly ; 
how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  our 
bodily  fenfations ; and  in  what  refpedls  do  they  vary, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  in  ficknefs  ? Thirdly ; what  is  the  change 
^ which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  l>odj,  Avith 
which  our  mental  operations  are  more  immediately 
connected ; and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  di- 
verfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious  in  our  waking  hours  ? Of  thefe  three  quef- 
tions,  the  firfl  belongs  to  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind ; and  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  is  almofl  entirely  confined.  The  fecond  is 
more  particularly  interefting  to  the  medical  inquirer, 
and  does  not  properly  fail  under  the  plan  of  this  work! 
The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a fubjed,  which 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

* Difcourfee  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds. 
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j^pplication  of  the  Principles  Jlated  in  the  foregoing  SeBions  of 
this  Chapter,  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 
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It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refolve 
the  various  phenoniena  of  dreaming  into  a fmaller 
number  of  general  principles;  and  ftill  more,  if  we 
could  .refolve  them  into  one  general  fadt ; we  Ihould 
be  advanced  a very  important  ftep  in  our  inquiries 
upon  this  fubjedt  ; even  although  we  fliould  find  it 
impoffible  to  fliew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  refults  from  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  in  the  ftate  of  the  body.  Such 
a ftep  would  at  leaft  gratify,  to  a certain  extent,  that 
difpofition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  afcend 
from  particular  facts  to  general  laws  ; and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  refearches  ; 
and,  in  the  prefent  inftanee,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfedt  faculties  en- 
able us  to  proceed. 

In  condudting  this  inquiry  with  refpedl  to  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  in  fleep,  it  feems  reafonable  to  expedt, 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  the  circumftances  which  accelerate  or  retard  its 
approach ; for  when  we  are  difpofed  to  reft,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  ap- 
proaches to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when 
we  feel  ourfelves  alive  and  adidve,  and  capable  of 
applying  all  our  various  faculties  to  their  proper 
purpofes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach 
of  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  which  dimi- 
niflies  or  fufpends  the  exercife  of  the  mental  powers  ; 
and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which  has  a contrary 
tendency.  When  we  wifli  for  fleep,  we  naturally 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  the 
active  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging  our 
attention  from  every  interefting  fubje£l  of  thought. 
When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally 
fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjed  which  is  calculated 
to  afford  employment  to  our  intelledlual  powers,  or 
to  roufe  and  exercife  the  adive  principles  of  our 
nature. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a particular  clafs 
of  founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bees ; the  murmur  of  a fountain ; the  reading  of  an 
uninterefting  difcourfe;  have  this  tendency  in  a re- 
markable degree.  If  we  examine  this  clafs  of  founds, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  confifts  wholly  of  fuch  as  are 
fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from 
its  own  thoughts;  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  not 
fufficiently  interefting  to  engage  its  attention  to  them- 
felves. 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chil- 
dren and  perfons  of  little  reflexion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  fenfible  objeds,  and  whofe  mental 
adivity  is,  in  a great  meafure,  fufpended,  as  foon 
as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed ; find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they 
are  deprived  of^their  ufual  engagements.  The  fame 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time, 
like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almoft  com- 
pletely divided  between  fleep  and  their  bodily  ex- 
ertions *, 

From 

* “ The  exiftence  of  the  Negro  /laves  in  America,  appears  to 
‘‘  participate  more  of  fenfation  than  refleftion.  To  this  mull  be 
ff  afcribed,  their  difpofuion  to  llcep  when  abftraaed  from  their 

, “ diverfioiis. 
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From  a confideration  of  thefe  fa£ts,  it  feems  reafon-  ! 
able  to  conclude,  that  in  fleep  thofe  operations  of  the 
mind  are  fufpended,  which  depend  on  our  volition;  for 
if  it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fall  afleep,  we  muft  with- 
hold, as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  exercife  of  all  our 
different  powers ; it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that, 
as  foon  as  fleep  commences,  thefe  powers  fhould  again 
begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclufion 
is,  that  when  we  are  defirous  to  procure  fleep,  we 
bring  both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into 
that  ftate  in  which  they  are  to  continue  after  fleep 
commences.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  fleep,  and 
when  we  are  actually  afleep,  is  this ; that  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  although  its  aftive  exertions  be  fufpended, 
we  can  renew  them,  if  we  pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe, 
the  will  lofes  its  influence  over  all  our  powers  both 
of  mind  and  body ; in  confequence  of  fome  phyfical 
alteration  in  the  fyftem,  which  we  (hall  never,  probably, 
be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  conclufion  a little  farther, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpenfion  of 
our  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted  as  a faft, 
there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can  be  formed  ^ 
concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is,  that  the  power  of 
volition  is  fufpended ; the  other,  that  the  will  lofes  its 
influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thofe 
members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our  waking 


« diveifions,  and  unemployed  in  their  labour.  An  animal  whofe 
body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  refleft,  muft  be  difpofed  to 
fleep  of  courfe.”  Notet  on  Virginia,  by  Mr,  Jefferson,  p.  255. 

. hours. 
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hours,  are  fubjefted  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be 
fliewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppofition  is  not  agree- 
able to  fa£t,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems  to  follow  as 
a necelfary  confequence. 

I.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended 
during  fleep,  appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  are 
confcious  of  making  while  in  that  fituation.  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger  j and  wp 
attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, is,  in  general,  unfuccefsful ; and  the  founds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftind  j but  this  only 
confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a neceffary  confequence  of  the 
fuppofition,  that,  in  fleep,  the  connexion  between  the 
will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  difturbed,  or 
interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power  of  vo- 
lition is  demonftrated  by  the  effort,  however  inef- 
fedual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming  dream, 
we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  making  an  exertion  to 
fave  ourfelves,  by  flight,  from  an  apprehended  danger  ; 
but  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In 
fuch  cafes,  we  commonly  dream,  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  efcape,  and  are  prevented  by  fome  external  ob- 
ftacle  ; but  the  fad  feems  to  be,  that  the  body  is,  at 
that  time,  not  fubjed  to  the  will.  During  the  difturbed 
reft  which  we  fometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indif- 
pofed,  the  mind  appears  to  retain  fome  power  over  it ; 
but  as,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  motions  which  are 
made,  confift  rather  of  a general  agitation  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  than  of  the  regular  exertion  of  a particular  mem- 
ber of  it,  with  a view  to  produce  a certain  effed ; it  is 
rgafonable  to  conclude,  that,  in  perfedly  found  fleep, 

the 
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the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition, 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  fyftem,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  incubus^  we  are  confcious 
of  a total  want  of  power  over  the  body  : and,  I 
believe,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  this  want 
of  power  which  diftinguiflies  the  incubus  from  all  the 
other  modifications  of  fleep.  But  the  more  probable 
fuppofition  feems  to  be,  that  every  fpecies  of  fleep  is 
accompanied  with  a fufpenfion  of  the  faculty  of  vo- 
luntary motion ; and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  it  but  this,  that  the  uneafy  fenfations  which 
are  produced  by  the  accidental  pofture  of  the  body, 
and  which  we  find  it  impoffible  to  remove  by  our  own 
efforts,  render  us  diftindlly  confcious  of  our  incapa- 
city to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  inftant 
of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command 
of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  fame. 

2.  The  fame  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a different 
view  of  the  fubjeft.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already 
obferved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  fleep, 
the  ftate  into  which  we  naturally  bring  the  mind,  ap- 
proaches to  its  ftate  after  fleep  commences.  Now  it 
is  manifeft,  that  the  means  which  nature  direfts  rfs  to 
employ  on  fuch  occafions,  is  not  to  fufpend  the  power 
of  volition,  but  to  fufpend  the  exertion  of  thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  volition.  If  it 
were  neceffary  that  volition  fhould  be  fufpended  be- 
fore we  fall  afleep,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us,  by 
our  own  efforts,  to  haften  the  moment  of  reft.  ^ The 
very  fuppofition  of  fuch  efforts  is  abfurd  ^ for  it  im- 
plies a continued  will  to  fufpend  the  ads  of  the  will. 

^ According 
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According  to  the  foregoing  dodlrine  with  refpedt  to 
the  (late  of  the  mind  in  deep,  the  effedt  which  is  pro- 
duced on  our  mental  operations,  is  ftrikingly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily  powers. 
From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  already  made, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  in  fleep,  the  body  is,  in  a very  in- 
confiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubjedt  to  our  com- 
mand. The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  however, 
fuffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are 
awake,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe 
unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appear, 
that  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  which  depend  on 
our  volition  are  fufpended  5 while  certain  other  ope- 
rations are,  at  lead:,  occafionally,  carried  on.  This 
analogy  naturally  fuggefts  the  idea,  that  all  our  men- 
tal operations,  which  are  independent  of  ■ our  will, 
may  continue  during  fleep  j and  that  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  thefe,  di- 
verfified  in  their  apparent  elfedls,  in  confequence  of 
the  fufpenlion  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during 
.fleep,  are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  prin- 
ciple, it  will  polfefs  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  fubjedl  admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  fliewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will, 
but  IS  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  affociation. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  appeared,  that  among  the  vari- 
ous fubjedls  which  thus  fpontaneoufly  prefent  them- 
felves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of  fmgling 
out  any  one  that  we  chufe  to  confider,  and  of  making 
it  a particular  objed  of  attention  j and  that  by  doing 
3 fo, 
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fo,  we  not  only  can  flop  the  train  that  would  otherj> 
^vife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can  divert  thfe 
current  of  our  thoughts  into  a new  channel.  It  alfo 
appeared,  that  we  have  a power  (which  may  be 
much  improved  by  exercife)  of  recalling  pad  occur* 
rences  to  the  memory,  by  a voluntary  eftbrt  of  recol* 
ledion. 

The  indired  influence  which  the  mind  thus  poflefles 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  during  the 
whole  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a reverie,  and  fuffer 
our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natural  courfe,  the  order 
of  their  fucceflion  is  always  regulated  more  or  lefs  by 
the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regulating  the  train 
of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I already  fhewed) 
by  availing  itfelf  of  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  aflbciation  j 
but  ftill  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  this  train  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  thefe  laws 
had  taken  place  without  its  interference. 

From  thefe  principles,  combined  with  the  general 
fadl  which  I have  endeavoured  to  eftablifli,  with  re* 
fpedl  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  two  obvious 
confequences  follow : Firft,  That  when  we  are  in  this 
fituation,  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  alfociation,  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknown  caufes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ; and,  Se- 
condly, that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  thefe  two 
ftates  of  the  mind,  muff  be  very  different ; inafmuch 
as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the  laws  of  aflfo- 
ciation ; and  Jn  the  other,  on  thefe  laws  combined 
with  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 


In 
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In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  are 
agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  necelTary  to  compare  them 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which 
purpofe,  I fhall  endeavour  to  Ihew,  Firft,  That  the 
fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is  regulated  by 
the  fame  general  laws  of  alTociation,  to  which  it  is 
fubjefted  while  we  are  awake ; and.  Secondly,  That 
the  circumftances  which  difcriminate  dreaming  from 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  mull  necelfarily 
arife  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will.  I 

I.  That  the  fuccelTion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  laws  of  alTociation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears 
from  the  following  confiderations. 

1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations : and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  what  we  experience  while  awake,  that  particular 
ideas  are  frequently  very  ftrongly  aflTociated.  I have 
been  told  by  a friend,  that  having  occafion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  indifpofition,  to  apply  a bottle  of  hot 
water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  making  a journey  to  the  top  of  Mount 
.^tna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  al- 
moll  infupportable.  Another  perfon,  having  a blifter 
applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  fcalped  by 
a party  of  Indians,  I believe  every  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  dreaming,  will  recoiled  inltances,  in  his  own 
ca'e,  of  a fimilar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  mind  ; and  vary,  in  their  Complexion, 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time,  in 

dines 
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dines  us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to  melancholy.  Not  that 
this  obfervation  holds  without  exception  ; but  it  holds 
fo  generally,  as  muft  convince  us,  that  the  ftate  of 
our  fpirits  has  fome  effe£t  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as 
on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
no  lefs  than  in  the  former,  this  effed  may  be  counter- 
a£ted,  or  modified,  by  various  other  circumflances. 

After  having  made  a narrow  efcape  from  any  alarm- 
ing danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
fleep,  with  hidden  flartings  ; imagining  that  we  are 
drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a precipice.  A fevere 
misfortune,  which  has  affefted  the  mind  deeply,  in- 
fluences our  dreams  in  a fimilar  way  ; and  .fuggefts 
to  us  a variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diflrefs  arifes. 
Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the,dreams  of  the  for- 
faken  Dido. 

t<  ^Agit  ipfe  furentem,  ' 

“ In  fomnis  ferus  ^neas  ; femperque  relinqui. 

Sola  fibi  ; fempev  longam  incomitata  videtur, 

« Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  deferta  quarere  terra.” 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing 
habits  of  aflbciation  while  awake. 

In  a former  part  of  this  work,  I confidered  the 
extent  of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts;  and  I obferved,  that  • 
thofe  intelleaual  diverfities  among  men,  which  we 
commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at 
lead  in  a great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences^  in 
their  habits  of  aflbciation.  One  man  pofl'efles  a rich 
and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to 
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his  will.  Another  poffefles  a quicknefs  of  recollec- 
tion, which  enables  him,  at  a moment’s  warning,  to 
bring  together  all  the  refults  of  his  paft  experience, 
and  of  his  paft  refleftions,  which  can  be  of  ufe  for 
illuflrating  any  propofed  fubjeft.  A third  can,  with- 
out effort,  colled  his  attention  to  the  moft  abHrad 
queftions  in  philofophy  5 can  perceive,  at  a glance, 
the  Ihorteft  and  the  moft  effedual  procefs  for  arriving 
at  the  truth  5 and  can  banifh  from  his  mind  every  ex- 
traneous idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual  affociation  may 
fuggeft,  to  diftrad  his  thoughts,  or  to  miflead  his 
judgment.  A fourth  unites  all  thefe  powers,  in  a ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almoft'  intuitive 
rapidity ; and  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  him  to 
command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his  memory  and  his 
fancy  can  fupply,  to  illuftrate  and  to  adorn  it.  I'he 
occafional  exercife  which  fuch  men  make  of  their 
powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to 
be  unpremeditated  or  unftudied ; but  they  all  indi- 
cate previous  habits  of  meditation  or  ftudy,  as  un- 
queftionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  expert  ac- 
countant, or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  profeffional 
mufician. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  a train 
nf  thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a pain- 
ful effort  of  ftudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almoft  fpon- 
mneous : nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of 
ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as  they 
can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  courfe,  are 
more  or  lefs  conneded  together  by  thofe  principles  of 
affociation,  which  their  favourite  purfuits  tend  more 
particularly  to  ftrengthen. 
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The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
diftin£Uy  in  fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathema- 
ticians, who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  interefting 
problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
were  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
fuccefs.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  confcious,  during 
fleep,  of  a renewal  of  their  daily  occupations ; and 
fometimes  feel  themfelves  poflefled  of  a fluency  of 
fpeech,  which  they  never  experienced  before.  The 
Poet,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfaclory  enjoyments  of  hu- 
manity, to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchantment  and 
rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  the  divine  imagi- 
nations of  Virgil  and  of  Taflb. 

“ And  hither  Morpheus  fent  his  kindell  dreams, 

“ Raifing  a world  of  gayer  tinft  and  grace  ; 

« O’er  which  were  fhadowy  call  Elyfian  gleams, 

« That  play’d,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place. 

And  filed  a rofeate  fmile  on  Nature’s  face, 

« Not  Titian’s  pencil  e’er  could  fo  array, 

“ So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etheiial  fpace  , 

“ Ne  could  it  e’er  fuch  melting  forms  difplay, 

“ As  loofe  on  flowery  beds  all  languifiiingly  lay. 

<•  No,  fair  illufions  ! artful  phantoms,  no  ! 

« My  mufe  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land : 

« She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your’s  can  glow  ; ^ 

« To  catch  your  vivid  fcenes,  too  grofs  her  hand*.  ’ 

As  a farther  proof  that  the  fucceffion  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing 

* Caftle  of  Indolence. 
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habits  of  aflbciation ; it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
fcenes  and  occurrences  which  moft  frequently  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep,  are  the 
fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  youth. 
The  facility  of  alTociation  is  then  much  greater  than 
in  more  advanced  years;  and  although,  during  the 
day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  alTociated,  may 
be  baniflied  by  the  objeds  and  purfuits  which  prefs 
upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a more  permanent  hold 
of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  acquifitions ; 
and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  polfefs  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorpo- 
rated with  all  its  moft  eftential  habits.  Accordingly, 
in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
difengaged  from  the  world,  the  tranfaftions  of  their 
middle  age,  which  once  feemed  fo  important,  are  of- 
ten obliterated  ; while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a dream, 
on  the  fports  and  the  companions  of  their  infancy. 

I fliall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionally 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  Such 
dreams,  however,  do  not  affedt  the  mind  with  fuch 
emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in  which  the  . 
imagination  is  occupied  with  particular  objeds  of  fenfe. 
The  effedl  of  philofophical  ftudies,  in  habituating  the 
mind  to  the  almoft  conftant  employment  of  this  inftru- 
ment, and,  of  confequence,  its  effedt  in  weakening  the 
imagination,  was  formerly  remarked.  If  I am  not 
miftaken,  the  influence  of  thefe  circumftances  may  alfo 
be  traced  in  the  hiftory  of  our  dreams ; which,  in  youth 
commonly  involve,  in  a much  greater  degree,  the  ex’ 
ercife  of  imagination ; and  affedl  the  mind  with  much 
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more  powerful  emotions,  than  when  we  begin  to  em- 
ploy our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  abftrad: 
fpeculations. 

U.  From  thefe  different  obfervations,  we  are  autho- 
rifed  to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  affociation  which 
regulate  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake, 
continue  to  operate  during  fleep.  I now  proceed  to 
confider,  how  far  the  circumftances  which  difcriminate 
dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts,  correfpond  with 
thofe  which  might  be  expected  to  refult  from  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

I,  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  all  our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  recolleflion, 
reafoning,  &c.  muff  alfo  be  fufpended. 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and  in- 
confiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofs.  We 
frequently  confound  together  times  and  places  the  moft 
remote  from  each  other  j and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon  as  exifting  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  we  imagine  ourfelves 
converfing  with  a dead  friend,  without  remembering 
the  circumftance  of  his  death,  although,  perhaps,  it 
happened  but  a few  days  before,  and  affefted  us  deeply. 
All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  fubjefts  which  then 
occupy  our  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  mind  fpontaneoufly  •,  and  that  we  have  no  power 
of  employing  our  reafon  in  comparing  together  the 
different  parts  of  our  dreams ; or  even  of  exerting  an 
aft  of  recolleftion,  iff  order  to  afcertain  how  far  they 

are  confiftent  and  poffible. 

The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometimes 

fancy  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  durmg  fleep,  furnifli  no 

o exception 
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exception  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  ; for  although, 
every  fuch  procefs,  the  firft  time  we  form  it,  implies 
volition  ; and,  in  particular,  implies  a recolleftion  of 
the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclufionj  yet 
when  a number  of  truths  have  been  often  prefented  to 
us  as  necelTarily  connefted  with  each  other,  this  feries 
may  afterwards  pafs  through'  the  mind,  according  to 
the  laws  of  alTociation,  without  any  more  adivity  on 
our  part,  than  in  thofe  trains  of  thought  which  are  the 
moft  loofe  and  incoherent.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory. 
I may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  every 
man  accuftomed  to  dream,  whether  his  reafonings 
during  fleep  do  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
exertion  of  his  will ; and  with  a degree  of  facility,  of 
which  he  was  never  confcious  while  awake.  Mr. 
Addifon,  in  one  of  his  Spedators,  has  made  this  ob- 
fervation ; and  his  teftimony,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is 
of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory 
on  the  fubjed  to  fupport.  “ There  is  not,’’  (fays  he,) 
a more  painful  adion  of  the  mind  than  invention, 

“ yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  adivity, 
that  we  are  not  feniible  when  the  faculty  is  employ- 
“ ed.  For  inftance,  I believe  every  one,  fome  time  or 
other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
or  letters ; in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts 
“ fo^  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impofed  on,  and 

“ miftakes  its  own  fuggeftions  for  the  compofition  of 
“ another*.” 

Ji.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  fleep  be  fuf- 
pended,  the  mind  will  remain  as  paflive,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  as  it  does 


* N°  487. 
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during  our  waking  hours,  while  different  perceptible 
objefts  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

Of  this  paffive  ftkte  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is 
iinneceffary  to  multiply  proofs  ; as  it  has  always  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circum-. 
ftances  with  whicli  they  are  accompanied.  If  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were  fubjecfc 
to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that  in  the  one 
' cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavour  to 
banifh,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a 
tendency  to  difturb  us  ; and  detain  thofe  only  which 
we  found  to  be  agreeable  ? So  far,  however,  is  this 
power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exercifed,  that 
we  are  frequently  oppreffed,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affeft  us  with  the 
moft  painful  emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of 
vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  in- 
voluntary on  our  part ; and  that  they  appear  to  be 
obtruded  on  us  by  fome  external  caufe.  This  fa£l  apr 
peared  fo  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that 
it  gave  rife  to  his  very  whimftcal  theory,  in  ■which 
he  afcribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  fepa- 
rate  fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible 
obje£ts,  will  be  attended  with  a belief  of  their  real  ex-, 
iftence,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  the  fame  objeds 
is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I formerly 
obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  indepen- 
dent exiftence  of  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions,  is  the 

refult  of  experience  j which  teaches  us  that  thefe  per- 
ceptions 
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ceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I open  my 
eyes,  I cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  profped 
before  me.  The  cafe  is  different  with  refpedl  to  our 
conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to  the 
exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief ; but  as 
we  can  banifli  them  from  the  mind,  during  our  waking 
hours,  at  pleafure ; and  as  the  momentary  belief  which 
they  produce,  is  continually  checked  by  the  furround- 
ing objefts  of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  confider 
them  as  fidions  of  our  own  creation ; and,  except- 
ing in  fome  accidental  cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in 
the  condud  of  life.  • If  the  dodrine,  however,  formerly 
Hated  with  refped  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  lleep  fufpends  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we 
fliould  naturally  be  led  to  exped,  that  the  fame  belief 
which  accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake, 
fliould  accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us 
in  our  dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  me  to  re- 
mark, how  ftrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  wdth 
acknowledged  fads. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  dodrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  pro- 
ducing complete  fleep,  it  commonly  produces  one  of 
the  effeds  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  adivity  of  the 
mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a reverie  ; and  that  while 
we  are  in  this  ftate,  our  conceptions  frequently  affed 
us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  objeds  conceived 
were  prefent  to  our  fenfes  * ? 

* See  the  Baron  de  Tott’s  Account  of  the  Opium-takers  at 
Conflantinople. 
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Another  circumftance  with  refpeft  to  our  concep- 
tions during  fleep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fubjeds 
which  we  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind  exclu- 
fively ; and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  ob' 
jeds  of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions  mull  be 
proportionably  lively  and  Heady.  Every  perfon  knows 
how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of  any 
thing,  with  onr  eyes  open,  in  comparifon  of  what  we 
can  form  with  our  eyes  Ihut : and  that  in  proportion 
as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife  of  all  our  other  fenfes, 
the  livelinefs  of  our  conception  increafes.  To  this 
caufe  is  to  be  afcribed,  in  part,  the  effed  which  the 
dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has  on  fome  perfons,  who 
are  fully  convinced  in  fpeculation,  that  their  apprehen- 
fions  are  groundlefs ; and  to  this  alfo  is  owing,  the 
feSed  of  any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a 
momentary  relief  from  their  terrors.  Hence  the  re- 
medy which  nature  points  out  to  us,  when  we  find 
ourfelves  overpowered  by  imagination.  If  every  thing 
around  us  be  filent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a noife, 
by  fpeaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ; that  is, 
we  ftrive  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubjeds  of 
our  imagination,  by  prefenting  an  objed  to  our 
powers  of  perception.  The  conclufion  which  I draw 
from  thefe  obfervations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  Hate  of 
the  body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objeds  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  mull  then 
make  an  impreffioii  on  the  mind,  beyond  compari- 
fon greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have  ex- 
perience while  awake,  . 

From 
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From  thefe  principles  may  be  derived  a fimple,  and, 
I think,  a fatisfadtory  explanation  of  what  fonie  writers 
have  reprefentedas  the  moflmyfteriousof  all  the  circum- 
ftances  conneded  with  dreaming ; the  inaccurate  efti- 
mates  we  are  apt  to  form  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus 
employed; — an  inaccuracy  which  fometimes  extends 
fo  far,  as  to  give  to  a fmgle  inftant,  the  appearance 
of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A fudden  noife,  for  ex- 
ample, fuggefts  a dream  conneded  with  that  percep- 
tion ; and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  noife  has  the 


effed  of  awaking  us ; and  yet,  during  that  momentary 
interval,  a long  feries  of  circumlfances  has  paffed  be- 
fore the  imagination.  The  ftory  quoted  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  * from  the  Turkilh  Tales,  of  the  miracle  wrought 
by  a Mahometan  Dodor,  to  convince  an  infidel  Sul- 
tan, is,  in  fuch  cafes,  nearly  verified. 

The  fads  I allude  to  at  prefent  are  generally  ex- 
plained by  fuppofing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake  : — but 
there  is  no  neceflity  for  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a fup- 
pofition.  The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all  times, 
fuch,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a crowd  of  ideas 
may  pafs  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a long 
difcourfe  to  give  utterance ; and  tranfadions  may  be 
conceived,  which  it  would  require  days  to  realize. 
Put,  in  fleep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mif- 
taken  for  realities;  and  therefore,  our  eftimates  of 
Time  will  be  formed,  not  according  to  our  experi- 
ence of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
our  experience  of  the  timo  requifite  for  realizing  what 
we  conceive.  Something  perfedly  analogous  to  this 
* Spectator,  No.  94, 
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may  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by  the 
fenie  of  fight.  When  I look  into  a fhew-box,  where 
the  deception  is  imperfeft,  I fee  only  a fet  of  paltry 
dawbings  of  a few  inches  diameter  ; but,  if  the  repre- 
fentation  be  executed  with  fo  much  fkill,  as  to  convey 
to  me  the  idea  of  a diftant  profpefl;,  every  objeft  be- 
fore me  fwells  in  its  dimenfions,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  fpace  which  I conceive  it  to  occupy ; and 
what  feemed  before  to  be  Ihut  up  within  the  limits 
of  a fmall  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  to  an  immenfe  landfcape  of  woods,  rivers,  and 
mountains. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained, 
take  place  when  fleep  feems  to  be  complete ; that  is, 
when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  all  thofe  powers 
whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  cafes  in  which  fleep  feems  to  be  partial ; 
that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  fame 
powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
fomnambuli,  it  retains  its  power  ov  er  the  limbs,  but  it  pof- 
feflfes  no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts,  and  fcarcely 
any  over  the  body  ; excepting  thofe  particular  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking.  In  madnefs,  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undiminiflied, 
while  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought 
is  in  a great  meafure  fufpended ; either  in  confequence 
of  a particular  idea,  which  engrofles  the  attention,  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find 
it  impoflible  to  banifhby  our  efforts  j or  in  confequence 
of  our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity, that  we  are  unable  to  flop  the  train.  In  both 

of  thefe  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 

the 
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the  conceptions  or  imaginations  pf  the  mind  becoming 
independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftaken 
for  adual  perceptions,  and  to  alFea  us  the  fame  in 
manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppolition  of  a partial  fleep,  any 
apparent  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  dreams  may 
afford  to  the  general  principles  already  flated,  admit 
of  an  eafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  does  ' 
not  occur  to  me,  that  I have  in  any  inftance  tranf- 
greffed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  which,  fmce  the 
time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the 
tefts  of  found  invefligation.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  I 
have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not  known  to 
exifl ; and  fecondly,  I have  fhewn,  that  the  phenomena 
^ under  our  confideration  are  neceffary  confequences  of 
the  caufes  to  which  I have  referred  them.  I have  not 
fuppofed,  that  the  mind  acquires  in  fleep,>  any  new  fa- 
culty of  which  we  are  not  confcious  while  awake  j 
but  only  (what  we  know  to  be  a fa£l)  that  it  retains 
fome  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercife  of  others  is  fuf- 
pended  : and  I have  deduced  fynthetically,  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a par- 
ticular  clafs  of  our  faculties,  uncorrefted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  another,  I flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this 
inquiry  will  not  only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  in  fleep  ; but  that  it  will  have  a tendency  to 
illuflrate  the  mutual  adaptation  and  fubferviency  which 
exifls  among  the  different  parts  of  our  conftitution 
when  we  are  in  complete  poffeflion  of  all  the  faculties 
^nd  prmciples  which  belong  to  our  nature  *. 

* See  Note  [0]. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH 


PART  SECOND. 


Of  the  influence  of  AlTociation  on  the  Intellectual  and 
on  the  Adive  Powers. 


Aflbciation  of  ideas  has  a tendency  to  warp 


our  fpeculative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing ways : 

Firft,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehenfions, 
things  which  are  really  diftind  in  their  nature  ; fo  as 
to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  procefs  of 
reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations 
of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  our  conftitution 
difpofesus  to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  foundation 
of  our  condud  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  conneding  in  the  mind  erroneous 
opinions,  with  truths  which  irrefiftibly  command  our 
aflent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  importance  to  hu- 
man happinefs. 

A fliort  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  w'ill  throw  light 

on  the  origin  of  various  prejudices  j and  may,  perhaps, 

fuggeft 
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Of  tBe  Influence  of  cafual  AJfociations  on  our  fpeculative 
Concluftons. 
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fuggeft  fome  praftical  hints  with  refpeft  to  the  conduct 
of  the  underftanding. 

I.  I formerly  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  very  intimate  affociations  formed  between  two 
ideas  which  have  no  necefl'ary  connexion  with  each 
other.  One  of  the  moil  remarkable  is,  that  which 
exifts  in  every  perfon’s  mind  between  the  notions  of 
colour  and  of  extenfion.  The  former  of  thefe  words 
expreffes  (at  leail  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  commonly 
employ  it)  a fenfation  in  the  mind ; the  latter  denotes 
a quality  of  an  external  objefl ; fo  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  connexion  between  the  two  notions  than  be- 
tween thofe  of  pain  and  of  folidity  * ; and  yet,  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extenfion,  at  the 
fame  time  at  which  the  fenfation  of  colour  is  excited  in 
the  mind,  we  find  it  impoffible  to  think  of  that  fenfa- 
tion, without  conceiving  extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  aflbciation  is  formed  in  every 
mind  between  the  ideas  of fpace  and  of  time.  When 
we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  conceive 
it  as  fomething  analogous  to  a line,  and  we  apply  the 
fame  language  to  both  fubjedls.  We  fpeak  of  a lo7ig 
and  Jhort  time^  as  well  as  of  a long  and  Jhort  dijiatice  ; 
and  we  are  not  confcious  of  apy  metaphor  in  doing  fo. 
Nay,  fo  very  perfect  does  the  analogy  appear  to  us, 
that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a curious  circumflance, 
that  extenfibn  fhould  have  three  dimenfions,  and  dura- 
tion only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  feems  .to  be  founded 
.wholly  on  an  aflbciation  between  the  ideas  of  fpace  and 

* See  Note  [Pj. 
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of  time,  arifing  from  our  always  meafuring  the  one  of 
thefe  quantities  ^ by  the  other.  We  meafure  time  by 
motion,  and  motion  by  extenfion.  In  an  hour,  the 
hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a certain  fpace ; in  two 
hours,  over  double  the  fpace  ; and  fo  on.  Hence  the 
ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time  become  very  intimately 
united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  words  long  and 
Jhort,  before  and  after ^ in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation 
which  the  different  notes  in  the  fcale  of  mufic  bear  to 
each  other,  and  the  relation  of  fuperiority  and  inferio- 
rity, in  refped  of  pofition,  among  material  objefts, 
arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  affociation  of  ideas. 

What  this  affociation  is  founded  upon,  I fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ; but  that  it  is  the  effect; 
of  accident,  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not 
only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations  ; 
but  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  affociation  which  was 
once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid’s  works,  that  the 
more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  grave 
founds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low  ; and  that  the 
prefent  mode  of  expreflion  on  that  fubjeft,  was  an  in- 
novation introduced  at  a later  period  *. 

In  the  inflances  which  have  now  been  mentioned, 
our  habits  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things, 
become  fb  ftrong,  that  we  find  it  impoffible  to  think 
of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
other.  Various  other  examples  of  the  fame  fpecies 

* See  Note  CQ]. 
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of  combination,  although,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo 
flriking  in  degree,  might  eafily  be  collefted  from  the 
fubjefts  about  which  our  metaphyfical  fpeculatidns 
are  employed.  The.  fen/ations,  for  inftance,  which 
are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objefls,  and  the 
■perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  follow  thefe 
fenfations,  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other 
only  by  long  habits  of  patient  reflexion.  A clear 
conception  of  this  diftinftion  may  be  regarded  as  the 
key  to  all  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings  concerning  the  pro- 
cefs  of  nature  in  perception ; and,  till  it  has  once 
been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a great  part  of 
his  writings  mufl;  appear  unfatisfaftory  and  obfcure. — 
In  truth,  our  progrefs  in  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  depends  much  more  on  that  fevere  and 
difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to  feparate 
ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  immediately  com- 
bined, than  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fertility  of 
invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphyfical  ftudies 
are  the  befl:  of  all  preparations  for  thofe  philofophical 
purfuits  which  relate  to  the  condud  of  life.  In  none 
of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual  combinations  fo  in- 
timate and  indiflbluble  as  thofe  which  occur  in  me- 
taphyfics ; and  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
difcriminations  as  this  fcience  requires,  will  not  eafily 
be  impofed  on  by  that  confufion  of  ideas,  which  warps 
the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious, 
and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  fads  which  have  now  been  ftated,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  affociation 
of  ideas  has  a tendency  to  millead  the  judgment,  in 
the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enumerated.  When 
3 two 
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two  fubjefts  of  thought  are  fo  intimately  conneded 
together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  fcarcely  poflible 
to  confider  them  apart ; it  mufl  require  no  common 
efforts  of  attention,  to  conduft  any  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing  which  relates  to  either.  I formerly  took  notice 
of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  confequence 
of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ; and  of  the  neceffity  of 
frequently  checking  and  correding  our  general  rea- 
fonings  by  means  of  particular  examples ; but  in  the 
cafes  to  which  I allude  at  prefent,  there  is  (if  I may 
ufe  the  expreffion)  an  ambiguity  of  things  ; fo  that 
even  when  the  mind  is  occupied  about  particulars, 
it  finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the  proper  objefts  of 
its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  blend  them.  The  cafes,  indeed,  in 
which  fuch  obftinate  and  invincible  affociations  are 
formed  among  different  fubjedls  of  thought,  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphy- 
fical  refearches  ; but  in  every  mind,  cafual  combina- 
tions, of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrength,  have  an  ha- 
bitual effea;  in  difturbing  the  intelledlual  powers,  and 
are  not  to  be  conquered  without  perfevering  exer- 
tions, of  which  few  men  are  capable.  The  obvious 
effefts  which  this  tendency  to  combination  produces 
on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  together  thofe  ideas 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician  to  dif- 
tinguilh,  fufficiently  illuftrate  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion in  thofe  numerous  inftances,  in  which  its  influ- 
ence, though  not  fo  complete  and  ftriking,  is  equally 
real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

II.  The  affociation  of  ideas  is  a fource  of  fpecula- 

tive  error,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of 

the 
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the  future  from  the  part,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  condudt  in  life. 

The  great  objea  of  philofophy,  as  I have  already- 
remarked  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  fucceffion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  worlds ; in  order  that,  when 
called  upon  to  adl  in  any  particular  combination  of 
circumllances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience, 
and  to  regulate  our  condudl  accordingly. 

As  a knowledge  of  the  eflablilhed  connexions 
among  events,  is  the  foundation  of  fagacity  and  of 
Ikill,  both  in  the  pradtical  arts,  and  in  the  condud 
of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a ftrong 
difpofition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curiofity, 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  to  hap- 
pen nearly  at  the  fame  time ; but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the 
laws  of  alTociation  in  the  human  mind.  By  rendering 
contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  our  alTociating 
principles,  (he  has  conjoined  together  in  our  thoughts, 
the  fame  events  which  we  have  found  conjoined  in 
our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommodated  (without 
any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  our  ideas  to  that 
fcene  in  which  we  are  deflined  to  aft. 


The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  acquired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efforts  of  ftudy. 
The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  material  for  us 
to  know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation  of 
our  fenfes  ; and  eftablifh,  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  affociation,  a correfponding  order  in  our  thoughts, 

A a long 
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long  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion  j or  at 
leaft  long,  before  that  period  of  childhood,  to  which 
our  recollection  afterwards  extends.  , 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  aflbciate  together 
events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time;  although  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  may  occafionally  be  a fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  reafon 
and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  re- 
gulation. Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are 
continually  pafTing  before  us,  there  is  a great  pro- 
portion, whofe  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate  a 
conftancy  ,of  conjunction ; and  unlefs  we  be  careful 
to  make  the  diftinClion  between  thefe  two  claffes  of 
connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other  ; and 
our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  pafl,  will  fill  the 
mind,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  with  vam  expeda- 
tions,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the  u- 
ture.  This  difpofition  to  confound  together  accidental 
and  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great  ° 

popular  fuperftitions.  Hence  the  regard  which  is 
paid  to  unlucky  days;  to  unlucky  colours;  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  planets;  apprehenfions,  whic 
render  human  life,  to  many,  a contmued  feries  ot 
abfurd  terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them  to  thole 
which  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  exifience  o 

fpirits  in  the  dark : < 


« Ac  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  csecis 
« In  tenebris  metuunt,  fic  nos  in  luce  timemus,^ 
“ Interdura  nihilo  qus  funt  mctuenda  magis. 
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Such  fpetires  can  be  difpelled  by  the  light  of  phi- 
lofophy  only ; which,  by  accufloming  us  to  trace  efta- 
blilhed  connexions,  teaches  us  to  defpife  thofe  which 
are  cafual ; and,  by  giving  a proper  diredtion  to  that 
bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  fuperfli, 

. tion,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

In  the  inflances  which  we  have  now  been  confi- 
dering,  events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumflance  of 
their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  moment  when  we 
perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  confined,  in 
a great  meafure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlighteLd 
minds  | or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  from  nature  or 
education,  have  a more  than  ordinary  facility  of  af- 
fociation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  combina^ 
tions,  which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  mofl  vigorous 
underftandmgs ; and  from  which,  as  they  are  the  na- 
tural and  neceffary  refult  of  a limited  experience,  no 
fuperiority  of  intellea  is  fufficient  to  preferve  a philo- 
opher,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfical  fcience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  dif- 
covered  to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  we  fee  a phenomenon  preceded  by  a number  of 
different  circumftances,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  de- 
termine, by  any  reafoning  ^ priori,  which  of  thefe 
circumftances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  conjiant,  and 
wnich  as  the  accidental,  antecedents  of  the  efTeft.  If 
m the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame  combina-’ 
o circumftances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  with- 
any  alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed  by  the 

.w  th  VT  ignorant/„he! 

IS  refult  be  connefted  with  the  whole  combi- 

^ ^ ^ nation. 
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nation,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circumftances 
combined ; and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
sny  occahon,  to  produce  a hmilar  effefl,  the  only 
rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfedt  fecurity,  is  to 
imitate  in  every  particular  circumftance  the  combina- 
tion which  we  have  feen.  It  is  only  where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feparating  fuch  circumftances  from 
each  other;  of  combining  them  varioully  together; 
and  of  obferving  the  efiedts  which  refult  from  thefe 
different  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain  with  pre- 
cifion,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  ftrip  phyfi- 
cal  caufes  of  their  accidental  and  uneffential  conco- 
mitants. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a favage,  who,  in  a particular  inftance,  had 
found  himfelf  relieved  of  fome  bodily  indifpofition  by 
a draught  of  cold  water,  is  a fecond  time  afftiaed 
with  a fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the 
fame  remedy.  With  the  limited  degree  of  experience 
which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  poffefs,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  the  acuteft  philofopher,  m 
his  fituation,  to  • determine,  whether  the  cure  w^ 
owing  to  the  water  which  was  drunk,^  to  the  cup^  in 
which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  whic 
it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or 
to  the 'particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  there- 
fore,  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  he 
very  naturally,  and  very  vifely,  copy,  as  far  as  he 
can  recolleft,  every  circumftance  which  accompanie 
the  firft  application  of  it.  He  will  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  fame  fomit^  , 
hold  his  body  in  the  fame  pofture,  and  turn  his  fece 
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in  the  fame  dire£lion ; and  thus  all  the  accidental  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  firfl  experiment  was  made, 
will  come  to  be  aflbciated  equally  in  his  mind  with 
the  efifeft  produced.  The  fountain  from  which  the 
water  was  drawn,  v/ill  be  confidered  as  poflefled  of 
particular  virtues ; and  the  cup  from  which  it  was 
drunk,  will  be  fet  apart  from  vulgar  ufes,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  may  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
apply  the  remedy.  It  is  the  enlargement  of  experi- 
ence alone,  and  not  any  progrefs  in  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of  thefe  alTociations, 
and  free  the  praQ;ice  of  medicine  from  thofe  fuper- 
ftitious  obfervances  with  which  we  always  find  it  in- 
cumbered  among  rude  nations. 

Many  inftances  of  this  fpecies  of  fuperftition  might 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  who 
have  flouriflied  in  more  enlighterted  ages.  In  par- 
ticular, many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  immediately  fucceeded  to 
Lord  Bacon  ; and  who,  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a priori,  concerning  the 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the 
oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every  circumftance, 
even  the  moll  ludicrous,  and  the  moft  obvioufly  in- 
elfential,  which  attended  their  experiments 

* The  reader  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  followinpf  cure  for  a 
dyfentery  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  ; 

“ Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a hanged  man,  (perhaps  another  may 
“ ferve,  but  this  was  ilill  made  ufe  of,)  calcine  it  to  whitenefs,  and 
“ having  purged  the  patient  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  give  him 

one  drachm  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dofe,  in  fome  good 
**  cordial,  whether  conferve  or  liquor.’* 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
relate  entirely  to  affociations  founded  on  cafual  com- 
binations of  Tiiatericil  objefts,  or  of  phyjiccil  events. 
The  effefts  which  thefe  affociations  produce  on  the 
underflanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I am  now  to  make, 
on  fome  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opi- 
nions on  ftill  more  important  fubjefts. 

As  the  eflablifhed  laws  of  the  material  world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our  in- 
fancy, gradually  accommodate  to  themfelves  the  or- 
der of  our  thoughts ; fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  a long  and  con- 
ftant  and  exclufive  operation  on  the  mind,  acquire 
fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits, 
that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  produces 
furprife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  contempt 
and  of  ridicule.  A perfon  who  has  never  extended 
his  views  beyond  that  fociety  of  which  he  himfelf  is 
a member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen  as  founded 
on  the  univerfal  principles  of  the  human  conftitution  ; 
and  when  he  hears  of  other  nations,  whofe  practices 
in  fimilar  cafes  are  different,  he  is  apt  to  cenfure  them 
as  unnatural,  and  to  defpife  them  as  abfurd.  There 
are  two  claffes  of  men  who  have  more  pardcularly 
been  charged  with  this  weaknefs ; thofe  who  are 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  thofe  who  have  reach- 
ed the  fummit  of  the  fcale  of  refinement;  the 
former  from  ignorance,  and  the  latter  from  national 
vanity. 
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For  curing  this  clafs  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  ex- 
pedient which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our 
acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  either  by  means  of 
books,  or  ofperfonal  obfer  nation.  The  effedls  of  tra- 
velling, in  enlarging  and  in  enlightening  the  mind,  are 
obvious  to  our  daily  experience;  and  fimilar  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  (although,  perhaps,  not  in  an 
equal  degree)  from  a careful  ftudy  of  the  manners  of 
paft  ages  or  of  diftant  nations,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
the  hiftorian.  In  making,  however,  thefe  attempts 
for  our  intelledfcual  improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  us  to  vary,  to  a confiderable  degree, 
the  objefts  of  our  attention  ; in  order  to  prevent  any 
danger  of  our  acquiring  an  exclufive  preference  for 
the  caprices  of  any  one  people,  whofe  political  fituation, 
or  whofe  moral  charader,  may  attach  us  to  them  as 
faultlefs  models  for  our  imitation.  The  fame  weak- 
nefs  and  verfatility  of  mind  ; the  fame  facility  of  aflb- 
ciation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  has  never 
extended  his  views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  a 
fource  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bigotry, 
renders  the  mind,  when ' forced  into  new  fituations, 
eafily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  lefs  capricious; 
and  frequently  prevents  the  timej  which  is  devoted  to 
travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  from  being  fubfervient  to  any 
better  purpofe,  than  an  importation  of  foreign  fa- 

fliions,  or  a ftill  more  ludicrous  ’imitation  of  antient 
follies. 

The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitually, 
not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon 
what  is  beft  and  moft  expedient  for  mankind ; who, 
to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  obfervation  of  manners, 

^ 4 has 
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has  added  a careful  examination  of  the  principles  of 
the  human  conftitution,  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  focial  order ; is  the  only  perfon  who  is 
effedually  fecured  againft  both  the  weakneffes  which 
I have  defcribed.  By  learning  to  feparate  what  is  effen- 
tial  to  morality  and  to  happinefs,  from  thofe  adventh 
tious  trifles  which  it  is  the  province  of  fafliion  to 
diredt,  he  is  equally  guarded  againft  the  follies  of  na- 
tional prejudice,  and  a weak  deviation,  in  matters  of 
indifference,  from  eftabliftied  ideas.  Upon  his  mind, 
thus  occupied  with  important  fubjeds  of  reflexion,  the 
fluctuating  caprices  and  fafliions  of  the  times  lofe  their 
influence ; while  accuftomed  to  avoid  the  flavery  of 
local  and  arbitrary  habits,  he  pofleffes,  in  his  own 
genuine  fimplicity  of  charader,  the  fame  power  of  ac- 
commodation to  external  circumftances,  which  men  of 
the  world  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  tafte,  and 
the  verfatility  of  their  manners.  As  the  order,  too,  of 
his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  cafually  pre- 
fented  from  without,  but  to  his  own  fyftematical  prin- 
ciples, his  aflbciations  are  fubjed  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
pleafing  changes  which  arife  from  his  growing  light 
and  improving  reafon  : and,  in  fuch  a period  of  the 
world  as  the  prefent,  when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes 
the  pofllbiKty  of  a permanent  retrogradation  in  human 
affairs,  but  operates  with  an  irrefiftible  though  gradual 
progrefs,  in  undermining  prejudices  and  in  extending 
the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  indulge 
the  hope,  that  fociety  will  every  day  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  what  he  wiflies  it  to  be.  A man  of  fuch 
a charader,  inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  paft  with 
regret,  finds  himfelf  (if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion)  more 

at 
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at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  fatisfied  with  its  order, 
the  longer  he  lives  in  it.  The  melancholy  contrails 
which  old  men  are  fometimes  difpofed  to  Hate,  between 
its  condition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that 
in  which  they  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  arifes,  in  moll  cafes,  from  the  unlimited  influ-, 
ence  which  in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the 
fafhions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  charac-, 
ters.  How  difibrent  from  thofe  fentiments  and  profpebls 
which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and  brightened 
the  declining  years  of  Franklin ! 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  incident  to 
old  men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  difagreeable 
in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  is  by  no  means  the 
moH  contemptible  form  in  which  the  prejudices  I have 
now  been  defcribirig  may  difplay  their  influence.  Such 
a temper  indicates  at  leall  a certain  degree  of  obferva->. 
tion,  in  marking  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  and 
a certain  degree  of  fenfibility  in  early  life,  which  has 
connedled  pleafing  ideas  with  the  fcenes  of  infancy  and 
youth.  A very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other ; and,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly 
along  with  the  flream  of  falhion,  and  finding  their 
opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  fame  rela- 
tive fituation  to  the  fleeting  objeds  around  them,  are 
perfedly  unconfcious  of  any  progrefs„in  their  own 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age. 
In  vain  the  philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opi-! 
nions  they  yellerday  held ; and  forewarns  them, 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  of  thofe  which  they  are 
to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  prefent  mo-- 

ment 
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ment  feem  to  them  to  be  infeparable  from  their  con- 
hitution  ; and  when  the  profpecls  are  realifed,  which 
they  lately  treated  as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  fo 
gradually  prepared  for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it 
without  any  emotions  of  wonder  or  curiofity  ; and  it 
is  to  the  philofopher  alone,  by  whom  it  was  predicted, 
that  it  appears  to  furnifh  a fubjefl;  worthy  of  future  re- 
flexion. 

The  prejudices  to  which  the  lafl:  obfervations  relate, 
have  their  origin  in  that  difpofition  of  our  nature,  which 
accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  our  various 
intellefliual  habits,  to  whatever  appearances  have  been 
long  and  familiarly  prefenfed  to  the  mind.  But  there 
are  other  prejudices,  which,  by  being  intimately  alfo- 
ciated  with  the  effential  principles  of  our  conftitution, 
or  with  the  original  and  univerfal  laws  of  our  belief, 
are  incomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and 
have  a far  more  extenfive  influence  on  human  cha- 
rader  and  happinefs. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  clafs  of  our  fpeculative 
errors,  may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what  was  for- 
merly faid,  concerning  the  fuperftitio.us  obfervances, 
which  are  mixed  with  the  pradice  of  medicine  among 
rude  nations.  As  all  the  ifferent  circumftances  which 
accompanied  the  firfl:  admini  ft  ration  of  a remedy,  come 
to  be  confidered  as  eflfential  to  its  future  fuccefs,  and 
are  blended  together  in  our  conceptions,  without  any 
difcrimination  of  their  relative  importance ; fo,  what- 
ever tenets  and  ceremonies  we  have  been  taught  to 
conned  with  the  religious  creed  of  our  inf^cy,  be- 
come almoft  a part  of  our  conftitution,  by  being  indif- 
; folubly 
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folubly  united  with  truths  which  are  eflential  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  which  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love, 
by  all  the  beft  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  The  aftonilh- 
ment  which  the  peafant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of 
a religion  different  from  his  own,  is  not  lefs  great  than 
if  he  faw  fome  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or 
fome  dire6l  adf  of  impiety  to  God  ; nor  is  it  eafy  for 
him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing  worthy  in 
a mind  which  treats  with  indifference,  what  awakens 
in  his  own  bread;  all  its  bed  and  fublimed  emotions. 
“ Is  it  podible,”  (fays  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  in 
one  of  MarmonteJ’s  tales,  to  the  young  Englifh  offi- 
cer who  had  faved  the  life  of  his  daughter,)  “ is  it  pof- 
“ fible,  that  he  to  whofe  compaffion  I owe  theprefer- 
“ vation  of  my  child,  and  who  now  foothes  my  lad 
“ moments  "with  the  confolations  of  piety,  ffiould  not 
“ believe  in  the  god  Vi/lnou,  and  his  nine  metamor- 
“ phofes !” 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperdition,  may  be  applied  to  many  other  fubjefts. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  applied  to  thofe  political  pre- 
judices which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened 
men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe 
important  principles,  which  intered  the  good  man  in 
the  profperity  of  the  world  ; and  more  efpecially  in  the 
profperity  of  that  beloved  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs ! How  fmall,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the  number  of 
individuals  who,  accudomed  to  contemplate  one  modi- 
fication alone  of  the  focial  order,  are  able  to  didinguiffi 
the  circumdances  which  are  effential  to  human  happi- 
nefs,  from  thofe  which  are  indifferent  or  hurtful ! In 

fuch 
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fudi  a fituation,  how  natural  is  it  for  a man  of  benevo- 
lence, to  acquire  an  indifcriminate  and  fuperftitious 
veneration  for  all  the  inllitutions  under  which  he  has 
been  educated  ; as  thefe  inllitutions,  however  capricious 
and  abfurd  in  themfelves^  are  not  only  familiarifed  by 
habit  to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confe- 
crated  in  his  mind  by  an  indilToluble  affociation  with 
duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his  alfedlions,  and 
which  reafon  commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on  thefe  ac- 
counts that  a fuperftitious  zeal  againft  innovation,  both 
in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however  it 
may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philo- 
fopher,  is  juftly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence, 
but  to  his  efteem  and  affedlion. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  Ihew,  how  neceflary  it  is  for  us,  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  our  philofophical  principles,  to  examine  with 
care  all  thofe  opinions  which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have 
imbibed  from  our  inftrudlors ; or  which  are  connedl- 
ed  with  our  own  local  fituation.  Nor  does  the  uni- 
vei'fality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  have  received 
a fimilar  education,  afford  any  prefumption  in  its  fa- 
vour y for  however  great  the  deference  is,  which  a wife 
man  will  always  pay  to  common  belief,  upon  thofe 
fubjedls  which  have  employed  the  unbiaffed  reafon  of  ■ 
mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  refped,  in  fo  far  as  ; 
he  fufpedls  it  to  be  influenced  by  fafhion  or  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  that  “ the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a 
« fyftem  already  eftabliflied  in  the  world,  does  not, 

in  the  leaft,  add  to  its  credibility  ; but  that  the 

' “ number- 
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“ number  of  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a tendency  to 
“ diminifh  it.” 

The  fame  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
another  conclufion  of  ftill  greater  importance  ; that, 
notwithftanding  the  various  falfe  opinions  which  are 
current  in  the  world,  there  are  fome  truths,  which  are 
infeparable  from  the  human  underftanding,  and  by 
means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  mod  in- 
ftances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A weak  mind,  unaccuftomed  to  reflexion,  and 
which  has  palTively  derived  its  mofl;  important  opi- 
nions from  habits  or  from  authority,  when,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  reverence 
for  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which  thefe 
acceflbry  ideas  are  grafted,  and  eafily  falls  a prey  to 
that  fceptical  philofophy  which  teaches,  that  all  the 
opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  a£Hon  by  which 
mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  education  and  example.  Amidft:  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  however,  which  our  verfatile  na- 
ture aflumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  an  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  that  there  are  certain  indelible  features  com- 
mon to  them  all.  In  one  fituation,  we  find  good 
men  attached  to  a republican  form  of  government ; 
in  another,  to  a monarchy  ; but  in  all  fituations,  we 
find  them  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to  regard,  with  reverence 
and  love,  the  mofl;  abfurd  and  capricious  inftitutions 
which  cuftom  has  led  them  to  connedl  with  the  order 

of 
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of  fociety.  The  different  appearances,  therefore, 
which  the  political  opinions  and  the  political  condud 
of  men  exhibit,  while  they  demonftrate  to  what  a 
wonderful  degree  human  nature  may  be  influenced  by 
fituation  and  by  early  inftruftion,  evince  the  exiftence 
of  fome  common  and  original  principles,  which  fit  it 
for  the  political  union,  and  illuftrate  the  uniform 
operation  of  thofe  laws  of  affociation,  to  which,  in  all 
the  ftages  of  fociety,  it  is  equally  fubject. 

Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and.  Indeed,  in 
a ftill  more  flriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind on  the  important  queftions  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality. The  variety  of  fyftems  which  they  have  formed 
to  themfelves  concerning  thefe  fubjeds,  has  often  ex- 
cited the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the  libertine  ; 
but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  fhews  the  folly 
of  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  mutual  indul- 
gence; the  curiofity  which  has  led  men  in  every  fitu- 
ation to  fuch  fpeculations,  and  the  influence  which  i 
their  conclufions,  however  abfurd,  have  had  on  their  i 
charader  and  their  happinefs,  prove,  no  lefs  clearly,  i 
on  the  other,  that  there  rnuft  be  fome  principles  from  ] 
which'  they  all  derive  their  origin  ; and  invite  the  phi-  | 

lofopher  to  afcertain  what  are  thefe  original  and  im-  j 

mutable  laws  of  the  human  mind.  1 

“ Examine”  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  “ the  religious  j 
“ principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  ; 
“ will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing  ; 
“ but  fick  men’s  dreams ; or,  perhaps,  will  regard 
“ them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of  monkeys 
“ in  human  fhape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dog-  i 
“ matical  affeverations  of  a being,  who  dignifies  him- 

“ felf 
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“ felf  with  the  name  of  rational.” “ To  ©ppofe 

“ the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch  feeble 
“ maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame 
“ thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ; that  the  whole  is 
“ greater  than  a part ; that  two  and  three  make  five  ; 
“ is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with  a bulrulh.” 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by 
thefe  obfervations  ? Is  it,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  this 
ingenious  writer,)  “ that  the  whole  is  a riddle,  an 
“ aenigma,  an  inexplicable  myftery ; and  that  doubt, 
“ uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of 
“ our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fubjeft  ?” 
Or  Ihould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hiftories  which 
he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  fuper- 
ftition,  direft  our  attention  to  thofe  facred  and  inde- 
lible charafters  on  the  human  mind,  which  all  thefe 
perverfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to  obliterate;  like 
that  image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidias  wifhed  to  per- 
petuate,  by  ftamping  it  fo  deeply  on  the  buckler  of 
his  Minerva  ; “ ut  nemo  delere  polTet  aut  divellere, 
“ qui  totam  ftatuam  non  imminueret  In  truth 
the^  more  ftrange  the  contradidlions,  and  the  more 
ludicrous  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human 
reafon  has  thus  been  reconciled ; the  ftronger  is  our 
evidence  that  religion  has  a foundation  in  the  nature 


of  man.  When  the  greateft  of  modern  philofophers 
declares,  that  “ he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables 
‘‘  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran, 
“ than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mind  t;” 


* Seleft  Difcourfes  by  Johs  S 

1673- 

■f  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Eflays, 
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he  has  expreffed  the  fame  feeling,  which,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccuftom- 
ed  to  reafoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  - 
of  their  infancy  ; ^ a feeling  which  affords  an  evi- 
dence of  the  exiflence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably 
more  ftriking,  than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  un- 
debafed  by  fuperflition,  this  moft  important  of  all 
principles  had  commanded  the  univerfal  affent  of  1 
mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  which  are  fo  effential  to  human 
happinefs,  as  to  procure  an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for 
themfelves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  •; 
be  blended  with  them  ? Where  are  the  truths  fo  ve-  j 
nerable  and  commanding,  as‘  to  impart  their  own  fub-  j 
limity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recals  them 
to  our  remembrance ; to  bellow  folemnity  and  eleva- 
tion on  every  mode  of  expreflion  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  ; and  which,  in  whatever  fcene  they  have 
habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  ob-  1 
jeft  which  it  prefents  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  very  . 
ground  we  have  been  accuflomed  to  tread  ? To  at-  • ' 
tempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  impreffions, 
by  a detail  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  forms,  W'hich 
they  derive  from  cafual  affociations,  is  furely  an  em- 
ployment unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philofophy.  To 
the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufing,  in  this,  as  in  other 
inftances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  t 
uncommon ; but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to  per- 
ceive,  under  all  thefe  various  difguifes,  the  workings 
of  the  fame  common  nature;  and  in  the  fuperfli- 
^ tions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  lofty  vifions  of  ^ | 

Plato,  to  recognize  the  exiflence  of  thofe  moral  ties 

which 
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which  unite  the  heart  of  man 
being. 
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to  the  Author  of  his 


SECTION  II. 

Injluence  of  the  AJfociation  of  Ideas  on  our  Judgments  in 
^ Matters  of  Tcfle. 

'"T^HE  very  genei-al  obfervations  which  I am  to  make 
in  this  Sedlion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particular 
theory  concerning  the  nature  of  Tafte.  It  is  fufficient 
for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Tafte  is  not  a fimple 
and  original  faculty,  but ‘a  power  gradually  formed 
by^  experience  and  obfervation.  It  implies,  indeed, 
as  its  ground-work,  a certain  degree  of  natural  fenfi- 
bility ; but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife  of  the  judg- 
ment ; and  is  the  flow  refult  of  an  attentive  examina- 
tion and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
effeds  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objeds. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  art  acquainted  with  “ An 
“ Eflky  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte,”  lately 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Alifon,  will  not  be  furprifed  that  I 
decline  the  diicuflion  o.f  a fubjed  which  he  has  treated 
with  fo  much  ingenuity  and  elegance. 

The  view  wbch  was  formerly  given  of  the  procefs 
by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are 
mveftigated,  and  which  I endeavoured  to  illuftrate  by 
the  ftate  of  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  ftridlv 
applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  Tafte.  Th^t  certain  ob- 
jeds  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others  difguft,  to 
the  mmd,  we  know  from  experience  alone  j and  it  is 

impo£. 
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impofllble  for  us,  by  any  reafoning  a priori,  to  ex- 
plain, how  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  is  produced.  In 
the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many  inftances. 
Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved  among  circumftances, 
which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obftrud  the 
general  effeO: : and  it  is  only  by  a train  of  experi- 
ments, that  we  can  feparate  thofe  circumftances  from 
the  reft,  and  afcertain  with  what  particular  qualities 
the  pleafing  effed  is  conneded.  Accordingly,  the 
inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy 
her  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the 
pleafing  effed  ; and  the  beauties  of  his  performances 
will  be  encumbered  with  a number  of  fuperfluous  or 
of  difagreeable  concomitants.  Experience  and  ob- 
fervation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  difcri- 
mination  1 to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  ’ 
unadulterated,  and  to  form  a creation  of  his  own, 
more  faultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  ; 

his  fenfes.  | 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  from  | 
rudenefs  to  refinement ; and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical  | 
knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a favage  tribe,  to  | 
the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on  | 
the  fuppofition,  that,  as  in  the  material  world  there  | 
are  general  fads,  beyond  which  philofophy  is  unable  j 
to  proceed  ; fo,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  there  is  an  , 
inexplicable  .adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objeds 
with  which  thefe  faculties  are  converfant ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  thefe  objeds  are  fitted  to  produce 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.  In  both  cafes, 
reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer 
particular  phenomena  to  general  principles  j but  m 
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both  CJtfes,  we  mufl  at  laft  arrive  at  principles  of  which 
no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of 
our  Maker. 

A great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  in  the  laft  Seftion  on  the  origin  of  popular  pre- 
judices, may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence  of 
cafual  aflbciations  on  Tafte;  but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  completely  exhauft  the  fubjeft,  as  to  fuperfede 
the  necefljty  of  farther  illuftration.  In  matters  of 
Tafte,  the  effe£ls  which  we  confider,  are  produced  on 
the  Mind  itfelfj  and  are  Accompanied  either  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cafual 
affbciation,  is  much  ftronger  than  it-  coirimonly  is, 
with  refpedt  to  phyfical  events  ; and  when  fuch  alTo- 
ciations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
importan^t  inconvenience,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  refult 
from  phyfical  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  be 
corrected  by  mere  experience,  unaflifted  by  ftudy. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  alTociation 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpeculative  con- 
clufions  ; a circumftance  'which  has  led  fome  philofo- 
phers  to  fuppofe,  that  aflbciation  is  fufflcient  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  thefe  notions ; and  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a ftandard  of  Tafte,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  human  conftitution.  But  this  is 
undoubtedly  pufliing  the  theory  a great  deal  too  far. 
The  aflbciation  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the 
or^m  of  a new  notion ; or  of  a pleafure  elTentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may, 

conceive  how  a thing  indifferent 
in  ufelf,  may  become  a fource  of  pleafure,  by  being 
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conne£ked  in  the  mind  with  fomething  elfe  which  is 
naturally  agreeable ; but  it  prefuppofes,  in  every  in- 
fiance,  the  exiftence  of  thofe  notions  and  thofe  feel- 
ings which  it  is  its  province  to  combine : infomuch 
that,  I apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever  affocia- 
tion  produces  a change  in  our  judgments  on  mat- 
ters of  Tafte,  it  does  fo,  by  co-operating  with 
fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  j 
exiftence  of  certain  original  fources  of  pleafure  and 
uneafinefs. 

A mode  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward,  , 
acquires,  in  a few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  j 
of  elegance.  By  being  accuftomed  to  fee  it  worn  by  ] 
thofe  whom  we  confider  as  models  of  Tafte,  it  be-  | 
comes  alTociated  with  the  agreeable  impreffions  which 
we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  refinement  of 
their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  by  itfelf,  the  effect  is 
to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  object  actually  before  us, 
but  to  the  impreffions  with  which  it  has  been  ^ 
generally  connefted,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to 
the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  perpe- 
tual  viciffitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing  whofe  ; 
chief  recommendation  arifes  from  faffiion.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effed  of  an  orna- 
ment arifes  from  affociation,  the  efthd  will  continue  ‘ 
only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to  _ 
be  aflbciated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refinement,  but  it  i 
is  affociated  with  ideas  of  affedation,  abfurd  imita- 
don,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  l^d  afide  by 

the  higher  orders,  who  ftudioufly  avoid  every  cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  debafed 
by  low  and  common  ufe ; and  they  are  led  to  exer- 
cLfe  their  invention,  in  the  introdudUon  of  fome 
new  peculiarities,  which  firfl;  become  fafliionable, 
then  common,  and  laft  of  all,  are  abandoned  as 
vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a certain 
period  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  public  Tafte  be- 
comes corrupted ; and  the  different  produftions  of  the 
fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  fimplicity, 
which  they  had  attained  in  their  ftate  of  greatefl  per- 
fection. One  reafon  of  this  decline  is  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  na- 
tural progrefs  of  Tafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from  fuperfluous  and  from  offen- 
five  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a limit, 
beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity  cannot  be  car- 
ried. No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  creations 
of  genius ; but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom  in  an 
eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a 
period  of  great  refinement  of  Tafte,  men  begin  to 
gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fuperfluous 
circumftances  to  the  finifhed  models  exhibited  by 
their  predeceffors,  or  by  making  other  trifling  altera- 
tions on  them,  with  a view  merely  of  diverfifying  the 
effeCl.  Thefe  additions  and  alterations,  indifferent, 
perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree  offenfive  in  them- 
felves,  acquire  foon  a borrowed  beauty,  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  we  fee  them,  or  from  the  influence 
of  fafhion:  the  fame  caufe  which  at  firft  produced 
them,  continues  perpetually  to  increafe  their  number ; 

1^  3 and 
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and  Tafle  returns  to  barbarifm,  by  almoft  the  fame 
fteps  which  conduced  it  to  perfeclion. 
y-  The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  flill  more 
ftriking  to  thofe  who  confider  the  wonderful  effect 
which  a writer  of  fplendid  genius,  but  of  incorrect 
tafle,  has  in  mifleading  the  public  judgment.  ' The 
peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  by  the 
connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even  pleafe,  to 
a certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  excellencies 
of  his  compofition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable 
impreffions  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  affo- 
ciated.  How  many  imitations  have  we  feen,  of  the 
affeftations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who  were  unable  to 
copy  his  beauties  ? And  yet  thefe  imitations  of  his 
defects  j of  his  abrupt  manner  ; of  his  minute  fpeci- 
fication  of  circumftances  ; and  even  of  his  dallies, 
produce,  at  firfl,  fome  effed  on  readers  of  fenfibility, 
but  of  uncultivated  tafle,  in  confequence  of  the  ex- 
quifite  flrokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  fmgular  vein  of 
humour,  with  which  they  are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumftances  which  pleafe,  ,in  the  objeds  of  Tafle, 
are  of  two  kinds : Firfl,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  aflbciations  which  all  mankind 
are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition ; and 
Secondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of  affo- 
ciations  arifing  from  local  and  accidental  circum- 
llances.  Flence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Tafle;  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which  have 
a foundation  in  the  human  conflitution ; the  other, 
of  fuch  objeds  as  derive  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion from  the  influence  of  fafhion. 
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Thefe  two  kinds  of  Tafte  are  not  always  united  in 
the  fame  perfon  : indeed,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that 
they  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfedtion  of  the  one, 
depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  are  able 
to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  cafual  aflTocia- 
tions  ; that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on 
a facility  of  alTociation,  which  enables  us  to  fall  in,  at 
once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fafliion,  and  (as  Shake- 
fpeare  exprelfes  it)  “ to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times.’* 

I fliall  endeavour  to  illujflrate  fome  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  by  applying  them  to  thefubjedl  of  language, 
which  affords  numberlefs  inftances  to  exemplify  the 
influence  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  has  on  our 
judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  drefs 
acquired  an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn ; fo  a 
particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air  of 
fafliion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is 
habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is  finely  in 
itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifti ; and  with  a few  excep- 
tions, is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  : and  yet  how  offenfive 
does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that 
which  is  ufed  by  our  fouthern  neighbours ! — No  reafon 
can  be  given  for.  this,  but  that  the  capital  of  Scotland 
is  now  become  a provincial  town,  and  London  is  the 
feat  of  our  court. 

The  diftindion  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  languages 
of  all  civilized  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of 
expreflion,  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes.  It  is,  indeed, 
amufmg  to  remark,  the  folicitude  with  which  the  higher 
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orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  avoid 
every  circumftance  in  their  exterior  appearance  and 
manner,  which,  by  the  moft  remote  affociation,  may,  in 
the  mmds  of  others,  conned  them  with  the  idea  of  the 
multitude.  Their  whole  drefs  and  deportment  and 
converfation  are  ftudiotifly  arranged  to  convey  an  im- 
pofmg  notion  of  their  confequence  ; and  to  recal  to  the 
fpedator,  by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  uninten- 
tional hints,  the  agreeable  impreflions  which  are  aflb- 
ciated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflTociation  on  language,  it  is 
neceflTary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
wilhes  to  exp  refs  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  corrednefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of  words,  the 
rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may  be  a fufficient 
guide  ; but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of  this  clafs  of  authors, 
that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle  are  to  be  ftudied.  As 
the  air  and  manner  of  a gentleman  can  be  acquired  only 
by  living  habitually  in  the  bell  fociety,  fo  grace  in  com- 
pofition  mull  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  clalTical  writers.  It  is  indeed  neceflary  for  our 
information,  that  we  fiiould  perufe  occafionally,  many 
books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreflion ; but 
1 believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  literary  men, 
to  counterad  the  elFed  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading, 
by  maintaining  a conftant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a few  of  the  mofl  faultlefs  models  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  For  want  of  fome  flandard  of  this  fort, 
we  frequently  fee  an  author’s  tafle  in  writing  alter  much 
to  the  worfe  in  the  courfe  of  his  life ; and  his  later 
produdions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  effays. 

D’Alembert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying 

on 
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on  his  table,  the  Petit  Careme  of  Maffillon,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Racine  ; the  former  to  fix  his  tafte  in  profe 
compofition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreffions  which  are  debafed 
by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  a danger  of  running  into  the 
other  extreme,  in  queft  of  falhionable  words  and  phrafes. 
Such  an  affeftation  may,  for  a few  years,  gratify  the 
vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving  him  the  air  of  a man  of 
the  world  ; but  the  reputation  it  bellows,  is  of  a very 
tranfitory  nature.  The  works  which  continue  to 
pleafe  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with  perfect  fimpli- 
city  ; while  thofe  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a 
difplay  of  meretricious  ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they 
Ihould  furvive  the  falhions  to  which  they  are  accom- 
modated, remain  only  to  furnilh  a fubjedl  of  ridicule 
to  pollerity.  The  portrait, of  a beautiful  woman,  in  the 
falhionable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe  at  the  moment 
it  is  painted ; nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  more  than  in  any 
that  the  fancy  of  the  artill  could  have  fuggefled  ; but 
it  is  only  in  the  plaineft  and  fimplell  drapery,  that  the 
moll  perfea  form  can  be  tranfmitted  with  advantage 
to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  hillory  of  literature  feems 
to  furnilh  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  apparent. 
That,  in  the  works  of  our  bell  authors,  there  are  many 
beauties  which  have  long  and  generally  been  admired, 
and  which  yet  owe  their  whole  effea  to  aflbciation’ 
cannot  be  difputed ; but  in  fuch  cafes,  it  will  always 
be  found,  that  the  aflbciations  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  pleafure,  have,  in  confequence  of  fome  pe- 
cuhar  combination  of  circumllances,  been  more  widely 
dilfufed,  and  more  permanently  ellablilhed  among  man- 
kind, 
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land,  than  thofe  which  date  their  origin  from  the  ca- 
prices of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  ad- 
miration for  the  clallical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at 
prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages 
of  a liberal  education  : and  fuch  is  the  effe£t  of  this 
admiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprices  of  Tafte, 
from  which  no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free. 

A compofition  in  a modern  language,  which  Ihould 
fometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  expref- 
fion,  from  an  affedtation  of  the  idioms  which  are  con- 
fecrated  in  the  daffies,  would  pleafe  a very  wide  circle 
of  readers,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  claffical 
affociations  ; and,  therefore,  fuch  affectations,  however 
abfurd,  when  carried  to  a degree  of  Angularity,  are  of 
a far  fuperior  clafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the 
faffiions  of  the  day.  But  ftill  the  general  principle  holds 
true.  That  whatever  beauties  derive  their  original  merely  i 
from  cafual  affociation,  muff  appear  capricious  to  thofe  ! 
to  whom  the  affociation  does  not  extend  ; and  that  the 
fimpleft  ftyle  is  that  which  continues  longeft  to  pleafe, 
and  which  pleafes  moft  univerfally.  In  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a certain  claffical  air,  which  will 
always  have  many  admirers,  while  antient  learning  con- 
tinues to  be  cultivated  ; but  which,  to  a mere  Engliffi  > 
reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful, 
when  compared  with  the  compoAtion  of  Swift  or  of 
Addifon. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  ftatuai'y  and  paint-  | 
ing,  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuftrating  thefe  remarks.  | 
The  inAuence  of  ancient  times  has  extended  to  thefe,  j 
as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ; and  in  this  cafe,  no 

lefs  than  in  the  other,  the  tranfeendent  power  of  ! 

genius  ! 
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genius  has  eftablifhed  a propriety  of  choice,  in  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  confecrated, 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome,  of  its  own  ca- 
prices. 

“ Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,”  (fays  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,)  “ thofe  at  lead:  for  which  no  reafon  can  be 
“ given,  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  ac- 
“ quire  their  confequence,  from  the  company  in  which 
“ we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.  As  Greece  and 
“ Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
“ all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  they 
“ have  a right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure  and  knowledge 
“ when  they  have  afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our 
“ approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every  cuffom 
“ that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fafliion  of  their 
“ drefs.  For  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied 
“ with  them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  diflicul- 
“ ty  of  dreffing  fliatues  of  modern  heroes  or  fenators 
“ in  the  fafliion  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful 
“ robe  ; and  even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a ftatue 
‘ ‘ in  any  other  drapery. 

“ The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
“ have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
remain  almofl  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  antient 
art.  We  have  fo  far  affociated  perfonal  dignity  to 
“ the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth  of  art 
“ to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is  not  in 
“ our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.  This  is  not 
fo  in  painting  ; becaufe,  having  no  excellent  antient 
“ portraits,  that  connexion  was  never  formed.  In-  * 
“ deed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint  a general 
“ officer  in  a Roman  military  habit,  than  we  could 
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“ make  a ftatue  in  the  prefent  uniform.  But  fince  we 
“ have  no  antient  portraits,  to  fhew  how  ready  we  are 
“ to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices,  we  make  the  bell 
“ authority  among  the  moderns  ferve  the  fame  pur- 
“ pofe.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with 
“ which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are 
“ not  content  to  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but 
“ extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  drefs  which  hap- 
“ pened  to  be  the  falhion  of  that  age.  By  this  means, 

“ it  mull  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pictures  ac- 
“ quired  fomething  of  the  air  and  effect  of  the  works 
“ of  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firft;  fight, 

“ better  pictures  than  they  really  were.  They  ap- 
“ peared  fo,  however,  to  thofe  only  who  had  the 
“ means  of  making  this  alfociation*.’* 

The  influence  of  affociation  on  our  notions  concern- 
ing language,  is  ftill  more  llrongly  exemplified  in  poetry 
than  in  profe.  As  it  is  one  great  objedt  of  the  poet,  , 
in  his  ferious  produdbions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  j 
his  readers  above  the  grolfnefs  of  fenfible  objedls,  and  1 
the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  rejedt  the  ufe  of  all  words  and  phrafes 
which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.  Among  thofe  which 
are  equally  pure  and  equally  perfpicuous,  he,  in  general,  • 
finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leaft  com-  1 
mon.  Milton  prefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  ! 
the  more  common  words  Rhine  and  Danube : 

“ A multitude,  like  whieh  the  populous  North 
“ Pour’d  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
“ Rhene  or  the  Danaw  f 

* Reynolds’s  Dift-ourfes,  p.  3131  et  fcq. 
f Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  h 35*' 
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In  the  following  line, 

“ Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  rhyme,” 

how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  ftyle  does  the 

exprelTion  appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid, 

\ 

“ Things  unattemptcd  yet  in  profe  or  verfe.” 

In  another  paflage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he 
has  made  ufe  of  the  laft  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to 
remove  it  a little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  dif- 
courfe, 

“ in  profe  or  numerous  verfe 

In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes- 
gradually  in  every  language  a poetical  diftion,  which 
differs  widely  from  the  common  didtion  of  profe.  It  is 
much'lefs  fubjefl  to  the  viciffitudes  of  fafhion,  than 
the  polite  modes  of  expreflionin  familiar  converfationj 
becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  the  poet, 
it  is  avoided  by  good  profe-writers,  as  being  too  ele- 
vated for  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  It  may  there- 
fore retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language  exifts ; 
nay,  the  charm  may  increafe,  as  the  language  grows 
older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  didlion  muff  increafe 
to  a certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  For 
when  once  a fet  of  words  has  been  confecrated  to 
poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  independently  of  the 
ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  the 
agreeable  impreffions  which  were  connected  with  it 
when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our  fa- 
vourite authors.  Even  when  ftrung  together  in  fentences 

* Paradife  Loft, book  i,  1.  150.  See  Newton’s  Edit. 
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which  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  fome  efFeft 
on  the  mind  of  a reader  of  fenfibility:  an  effeft,  at 
lead,  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmeaning 
fentence  in  profe. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  co- 
pioufnefs  of  their  poetical  diftion.  Our  own  pofleffes, 
in  this  refpedt,  important  advantages  over  the  French  : 
not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no  words  appro- 
priated to  poetry,  but  becaufe  their  number  is,  compa- 
ratively fpeaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  diftion  is,  pro- 
bably, attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that  the 
phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe-writing  are  lefs  de- 
graded by  vulgar  application  than  in  Englifh,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  line  being  mor6  diftinftly  and  more 
ftrongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  expreflions  in 
that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed,  by 
having  a language  appropriated  to  their  own  purpofes, 
not  only  can  preferve  dignity  of  expreffion,  but  can 
conned  with  the  perufal  of  their  compofitions,  the 
pleafing  impreffions  which  have  been  produced  by 
thofe  of  their  predeceffors.  And  hence,  in  the  higher 
forts  of  poetry,  where  their  objed  is  to  kindle,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they  not 
only  avoid,  ftudioufly,  all  expreflions  which  are  vulgar, 
but  all  fuch  as  are  borrov^ed  from  fafhionable  life. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a 
poet  who  writes  in'  the  French  language. 

In  Englifh,  the  poetical  didion  is  fo  extremely  co- 
pious, that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ; as  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a certain 

degree 
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degree  of  currency  to  the  moft  unmeaning  compofitions. 
In  Pope’s  Song  by  a Perfon  of  Quality^  the  incoherence 
of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
fome  admired  palfages  of  our  fafhionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a difference  of  words,  that  the 
language  of  poetry  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  profe. 
When  a poetical  arrange?nent  of  words  has  once  been 
eftablifhed  by  authors  of  reputation,  the  moft  common 
expreffions,  by  being  prefentedin  this  confecrated  order, 
may  ferve  to  excite  poetical  affociations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  de- 
ftroys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a firing  of  words  which 
the  cuftom  of  ordinary  difcourfe  has  arranged  in  fo  in- 
variable an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe  may  be  anti- 
cipated  from  hearing  its  commencement.  A fmgle 
word  frequently  flrikes  us  as  flat  and  profaic,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  familiarity  j but  two  fuch  words  coupled 
together  in  the  order  of  converfation,  can  fcarcely  be 
introduced  into  ferious  poetry  without  appearing  ludi- 
crous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fhewn  fo  flrikingly  as 
Milton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  flyle  may  derive 
from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  per- 
feaiy  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we 
are  in  general  accuflomed.  Many  of  his  mofl  fublime 
periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are 
reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a much  more 
difficult  attamment  that  is  commonly  imagined ; and 
of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures  an  au’ 
thor,  to  a great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators 
who  fpoil  the  effea  of  whatever  is  not  beyond  their 

reach. 
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reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe,  it  is  an 
acquifition  of  ftill  more  eflential  confequence  than  to 
him  who  expreffes  himfelf  in  rhyme ; for  the  more 
that  the  ftrufture  of  the  verfe  approaches  to  profe,  the 
more  it  is  neceflary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the 
compohtion.  And  accordingly,  among  our  magazine 
poets,  ten  thoufand  catch  the  ftru£ture  of  Pope’s  ver-  i 
fification,  for  one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  , 
Milton,  or  of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every 
other,  increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who  have 
ftudied  it  with  fuccefs ; for  the  more  numerous  the 
authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in  any  one 
direftion,  the  more  copious  are  the  materials  out  of  • 
which  mediocrity  may  feledt  and  combine,  fo  as  to 
efcape  the  charge  of  plagiarifm.  And,  in  fa£t,  in  our 
own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  re- 
fource  of  poetical  expreflion,  the  employment  of  ap- 
propriated words,  has  had  its  e£Fe£t  fo  much  impaired 
by  the  abufe  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that  a few  I 
of  our  beft  poets  of  late  have  endeavoured  to  ftrike  j 
out  a new  path  for  themfelves,  by  refting  the  elevation  | 
for  their  compofition  chiefly  on  a Angular,  and,  to  an  , 
ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  imion  of  harmonious 
verfification,  with  a natural  arrangement  of  words,  and 
a Ample  elegance  of  expreflion.  It  is  this  union  \ 
which  feems  to  form  the  diflinguifliing  charm  of  the  \ 
poetry  of  Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  j 
influence  of  the  alTociadon  of  ideas  on  our  judgments  1 
in  matters  of  tafte,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opi- 
nions of  a nation  with  refped  to  merit  in  the  flne 
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arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of  their 
government,  and  the  ftate  of  their  manners.  Vol- 
taire, in  his  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his  reception  into 
the  French  academy,  gives  feveral  reafons  why  the 
poets  of  that  country  have  not  fucceeded  in  defcrib- 
ing  rural  fcenes  and  employments.  The  principal  one 
IS,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  poverty,  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  which  the  French  are  accufliomed  to  aflbciate 
with  the  profefGon  of  hufbandry.  The  fame  thing  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the  preliminary 
difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Georgies. 
“ A tranflation,”  fays  he,  “ of  this  poem,  if  it  had 
“ been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius,  would 
“ have  been  better  calculated  than  any  other  work, 

“ for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A ver- 
fion  of  the  iEneid  itfelf,  however  well  executed, 

“ would,  m this  refpe61:,  be  of  lefs  utility  ; inafmuch 
as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accommodates  itfelf 
“ more  eafily  to  the  defeription  of  heroic  atchieve- 
“ ments,  than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena, 

“ and  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry.  To  force  it 
‘‘  to  exprefs  thefe  with  fuitable  dignity,  would  have 
“ been  a real  conquefl  over  that  falfe  delicacy 

contrafted  from  our  unfortunate  pre- 
judices.” ^ 

How  different  muft  have  been  the  emotions  with 
which  this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  ^uent  Roman,  while  he  recollefted  that  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  when  didators  were 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  flate 
and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupation. 

^ ^ A flate 
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A ftate  of  manners  to  which  a Roman  author  of  a 
later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that  he 
afcribes,  by  a bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourilhing  ftate 
of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the  grateful  re- 
turns which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  illuftrious 
hands  by  which . ftie  was  cultivated.  “ Gaudente 
terra  vomere  laureate,  et  triumphali  aratore 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Influence  of  JJociatlon  on  our  aSlve  Principles,  and  on  our 

moral  Judgments. 

IN  order  to  illuftrate  a little  farther,  the  Influence  of 
the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 
fliall  add  a few  remarks  on  fome  of  its  effefts  on  our 
aftive  and  moral  principles.  In  ftating  thefe  remarks, 
I fliall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  polfible,  every 
occafion  of  controverfy,  by  confining  myfelf  to  fuch 
general  views  of  the  fubjeft,  as  do  not  prefuppofe  any 
particular  enumeration  of  our  original  ^ principles  of 
a£tion,  or  any  particular  fyftem  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leifure  enable 
me  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution,  I propofe,  m 
the  fequel  of  this  work,  to  refume  thefe  inquiries,  and 
to  examine  the  various  opinions  to  which  they  have 

given  rife.  L . . r • 1 

The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  ope- 

rates  in  producing  new  principles  of  a£lion,  has  to 

explained  very  diftbaiy  by  different  writers.  What- 

* Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  xviii.  4. 
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ever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  ap- 
petite, or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  itfelf  defired  on 
account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fubfervient  j and  by 
being  thus  habitually  aflbciated  in  our  apprehenfion 
with  agreeable  objefts,  it  frequently  comes,  in  procefs 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfelf,  inde- 
pendently of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  be- 
comes, with  many,  an  ultimate  objedl  of  purfuit ; 
although,  at  firlt,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely 
on  account  of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  of 
other  objects.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  defire 
drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  the 
eftimation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  held  by 
the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
fon  * fecondary  defires  ; and  their  origin  is  explained 
by  him  in  the  way  which  I have  mentioned.  « Since 
we  are  capable,”  fays  he,  “ of  refledlion,  memory, 

“ obfervation,  and  reafoning  about  the  difiiant  tend- 
“ encies  of  objefts  and  adlions,  and  not  confined  to 
“ things  prefent,  there  mull  arife,  in  confequence  of 
“ our  original  defires,  fecondary  defires  of  every 
“ thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary 
defires  j and  that  with  ftrength  proportioned  to  the 
‘‘  feveral  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufefuln'efs  or 
‘‘  neceflity  of  the  advantageous  objedl.”  Thus  ” 
he  continues,  “ as  foon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the 
ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  ori- 
ginal  defires,  we  mull  alfo  defire  them  j and  hence 
“ arifes  the  univerfality  of  thefe  defires  of  wealth  and 
“ power,  fince  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying  all 

^ See  his  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Condud  of  the  Paffione. 
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“ Other  defires.’*  The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me 
exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  paflage  is,  that  the 
author  claffes  the  defire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth ; 
whereas  I apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reafons  which 
I fliall  ftate  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the 
former  is  a primary  defire,  and  the  latter  a fecondary 
one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted,  to  a certain  degree,  in  confequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  fame  principle.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  which  a perfon  who  is  regarded  as  a model 
of  tafte  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  abfurd 
or  fantaftical  drefs  *,  fo  a man  of  fplendid  virtues  may 
attraft  fome  efteem  alfo  to  his  imperfeftions ; and,  if 
placed  in  a confpicuous  fituation,  may  render  his 
vices  and  follies  objeds  of  general  imitation  among 
the  multitude. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.’*  fays  Mr.  Smith  *, 
“ a degree  of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  charac- 
“ teriftic  of  a liberal  education.  It  was  connedted, 
“ according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with  gene- 
" rofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty  j and  proved 
“ that  the  perfon  who  afted  in  this  manner,  was  a 
« gentleman,  and  not  a puritan.  , Severity  of  man- 
ners,  and  regularity  of  conduft,  on  the  other  hand, 
“ were  altogether  uiifafhionable,  and  were  connefted, 
“ in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant,  ^ curing, 
« hypocrify,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperficial  minds, 
« the  vices  of  the  great  feem  at  all  times  agreeable. 
« They  coimed  them,  not  only  with  the  fpl^dor  of 
“ fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior  virtues  which  they 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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“ afcribe  to  their  fuperiors ; with  the  fpirit  of  free- 
“ dom  and  independency ; with  franknefs,  generofity, 
“ humanity,  and  politenefs.  The  virtues  of  the  in- 
“ ferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  par- 
fimonious  frugality,  their  painful  induftry,  and  rigid 
“ adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean  and  difa- 
“ greeable.  They  conned  them  both  with  the  mean- 
“ nefs  of  the  ftation  to  which  thefe  qualities  com- 
monly belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  which 
they  fuppofe  ufually  accompany  them ; fuch  as 
an  abjed,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering 
difpofition.” 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paflages  from 
Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  phi- 
lofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  fecondary 
defires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfions  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufficient,  by 
fome  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all 
our  adive  principles  without  exception.  The  firft  of 
thefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  application  of 
the  dodrine  of  Aflbciation  was  made  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Gay,  in  a dilfertation  “ concerning  the  fun- 
« damental  Principle  of  Virtue,”  which  is  prefixed 
by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbifhop  King-s 
ElTay  “ on  the  Origin  of  Evil.”  In  this  dilfertation, 
'the  author  endeavours  to  Ihew,  » that  our  approba- 
“ tion  of  morality,  and  all  alFedions  whatfoever,  are 
finally  refolvable  into  reafon,  pointing  out  private 
happinefs,  and  are  converfant  only  about  things  ap- 
prehended to  be  means  tending  to  this  end ; and 
“ that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to 
“ be  accounted  for  from  the  alfociation  of  ideas,  and 
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“ may  properly  be  called  habits:^  The  fame  princi- 
ples have  been  fince  pufhed  to  a much  greater  length 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us)  took  rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  men- 
tioned as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  “ that  the  affocia- 
“ tion  of  ideas  was  fufficient  to  account  for  all  our 
“ intellectual  pleafures  and  pains 

It  muft,  I think,  in  juftice,  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  affeCtions, 
and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  a moft  ingenious  refinement 
upon  the  felfifh  fyftem,  as  it  was  formerly  taught ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many  of  the 
common  reafonings  againft  that  fyftem  is  eluded. 
Among  thefe  reafonings,  particular  ftrefs  has  always 
been  laid  on  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  our 
affections  operate,  and  the  moral  fenfe  approves  or 
condemns  ; and  on  our  total  want  of  confcioufnefs, 
in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happinefs. 
The  modern  advocates  for  the  felfifh  fyftem  admit  the 
faCt  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their  opponents ; and 
grant,  that  after  the  moral  fenfe  and  our  various  af- 
feCtions  are  formed,  their  exercife,  in  particular  cafes, 
may  become  completely  difinterefted ; but  ftill  they 
contend,  that  it  is  upon  a regard  to  our  own  hap- 
pinefs that  all  thefe  principles  are  originally  grafted. 

* Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opinion  has  carried  this  principle 
of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas  a great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the 
univerfality  of  its  applications  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  to  that  of 
the  principle  of  attraftion  in  phyfics.  “ Here,”  fays  he,  “ is  a 
“ kind  of  attraftion,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to 
“ have  as  extraordinary  effefts  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  (hew  itfelf 
“ in  as  many  and  as  various  fprms.”  Treat,  of  Hum.  Nat.  vol.  i. 
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The  analogy  of  avarice  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
fcope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
principle  of  aftion  is  artificial.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  purchafe,  that 
money  is  originally  defired  5 and  yet,  in  procefs  of 
time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  are 
aflbciated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own 
fake ; and  even  continues  to  be  an  objefl  of  our  pur- 
fuit,  long  after  we  have  loft  all  relifti  for  thofe  enjoy- 
ments which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy  on 
the  fubjea,  I lhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  in 
general,  that  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond  which 
the  theory  of  alfociation  cannot  poffibly  be  carried ; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formation  of 
new  principles  of  adion,  proceeds  on  the  fuppofition 
that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly  exifting  in  the 
mind.  The  great  queftion  then  is,  when  we  are  arrived 
at  this  limit ; or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  arrived 
at  the  fimple  and  original  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

In  conduding  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaimes,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  juftly, 
for  a difpofition  to  multiply  original  principles  to  an 
unneceffary  degree.  It  may  be  queftioned,  whether 
Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not  fometimes 
been  mifled  by  too  eager  a defire  of  abridging  their 
number. 

Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, and  the  leaft  dangerous.  It  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, becaufe  it  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to  the 
vanity  of  a theorift ; and  it  is  the  leaft  dangerous,  be- 

C c 4 caufe 
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caufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to  give  rife  to 
a fuppreflion,  or  to  a mifreprefentation  of  fads  j or  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  by  bellowing  upon  it 
an  appearance  of  fyllematical  perfeftion,  to  which,  in 
its  prefent  Hate,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abfhradling,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
which  muft  always  refult  from  a precipitate  reference 
of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not  feem 
to  me,  that  the  theory  in  queftion  has  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  has,  indeed, 
fome  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofophy  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  ; but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  conclufions 
concerning  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we  were 
to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of  adtion  are  acquired  j 
fq  Itriking  a difference  among  them  mull  Hill  be  ad- 
mitted, as  is  fufficient  to  dillinguilh  clearly  thofe 
univerfal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate  hu- 
man condud,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed 
by  education  and  falhion.  It  mull  Hill  be  admitted, 
that  while  fome  adlive  principles  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  or  to  particular  tribes  of  men  j 
there  are  others,  which,  arifmg  from  circumllances  in 
which  all  the  fituations  of  mankind  mull  agree,  are 
common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  adlive  principles 
as  fall  under  this  lall  defcription,  at  whatever  period 
of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a part 
of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than  the  inffindl  of  fudHon ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  acquired  perception  of 
dillance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  per- 
ceptive powers  of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  any  of  our  other  fenfes. 


Leaving, 
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Leaving,  therefore,  the  queftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  aftive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  facul- 
ty, to  be  the  fubjeft  of  future  difcuffion,  I lhall  conclude 
this  Se6lion  with  a few  remarks  of  a more  pradlical 
nature. 

It  has  been  Ihewn  by  different  writers,  how  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  material  objefl;s  arife 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  affociate  with  them.  The  impreffion  produced  on  the 
external  fenfes  of  a poet,  by  the  moll  ftriking  fcene  in 
nature,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  what  is  produced  on 
the  fenfes  of  a peafant  or  a tradefman  : yet  how  differ- 
ent is  the  degree  of  pleafure  refulting  from  this  im- 
preffion ! A great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubt- 
ly  to  be  afcribed,  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the 
habitual  fludies  and  amufements  of  the  poet  have  affo- 
dated  with  his  organical  perceptions. 

A fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious objects  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appredated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner  j and  frequently  what  one  man  confiders  as 
effential  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  with  indifference 
or  diflike  by  another.  Of  thefe  differences  of  opinion, 
much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a diverfity  of  con- 
flitution,  which  renders  a particular  employment  of  the 
intelledual  or  adive  powers  agreeable  to  one  man, 
which  is  not  equally  fo  to  another.  But  much  is  alfo 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  effed  of  affociation ; which,  prior 
to  any  experience  of  human  life,  conneds  pleafmg 
ideas  and  pleafing  feelings  with  different  objeds,  in 
the  minds  of  different  perfons. 


In 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  affociations,  every  man  ap- 
pears to  his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objeft  of  his  wifhes, 
with  a zeal  difproportioned  to  its  intrinfic  value ; and 
the  philofopher  (whofe  principal  enjoyment  arifes^from 
fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to  fmile  at  the  ardour 
with  which  the  adtive  part  of  mankind  purfue,  what  *' 
appear  to  him  to  be  mere  fhadows.  This  view  of  hu-  ' 
man  affairs,  fome  writers  have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  re- 
prefent  life  as  a fcene  of  mere  illufions,  where  the  mind 
refers  to  the  objedts  around  it,  a colouring  which 
^xifts  only  in  itfelf ; and  where,  as  the  Poet  expreffes  it, 

“ Opinion  gilds  with  vai7ing  rays, 

“ Thofe  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days.” 

It  may  be  queftioned,'  if  thefe  reprefentations  of  hu- 
man life  be  ufeful  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  affociations 
which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth,  i 
are  frequently  a fource  of  inconvenience  and  of  mif- 
condudt,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ; but  that  this  tendency 
of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole,  the  fum  of  human 
enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indifputable  ^ and  the 
inftances  in  which  it  mifleadsus  from  our  duty  and  our 
happinefs,  only  prove,  to  what  important  ends  it  might 
be  fubfervient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting  them 
in  their  full  extent)  juftify  the  pradlical  inferences  which 
have  been  often  deduced  from  them,  with  refpeft  to 
the  vanity  of  our  purfuits.  In  every  cafe,  indeed,  in 
which  our  enjoyment  depends  upon  affociation,  it  may  ; 
be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf ; ; 

but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  external  objefl: 
which  cuftom  has  rendered  the  caufe  or  the  occafion 
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of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happinefs'. 
The  effeft  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  affoci- 
ation } but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the 
lefs  exquifite  : nor  are  the  objeds  of  his  admiration  of 
the  lefs  value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  their 
principal  charms  from  the  embellilhments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  education,  not  to  counterad,  in 
any  inftance,  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  our  conffitution, 
but  to  dired  them  to  their  proper  purpofes.  That  the 
influence  of  early  affociations  on  the  mind  might  be 
employed,  in  the  mofl  effedual  manner,  to  aid  our 
moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from  the  effeds 
which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling  men  to  a 
courfe  of  adion  which  their  reafon  forces  them  to  con- 
demn ; and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  the 
happinefs  of  human  life  might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains 
dimimflied,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  which 
children  are  fo  apt  to  conned  with,  events  and  with 
fituations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were 
firmly^  affociated  in  their  apprehenfions  with  the  duties 
of  their  ftations,  with  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  with 
thofe  beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

Thefe  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient 
ftoical  dodrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imagination* 

I on  morals;  a fubjed,  on  which  many  important  re- 
1 marks,  (though  expreffed  in  a form  different  from  that 
'Which  modern  philofophers  have  introduced,  and 
I perhaps,  not  altogether  fo  precife  and  accurate,)  are 


n a ^ the  words  Imagination 

and  Affocation  m this  work,  their  effeds  are  obvioufly  dif^nguifli- 

e.  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  illuftrate  the  difference 
between  them  a little  more  fully  in  Note  [R]. 


to 
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to  be  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Epidtetus,  and  in  the  * 
Meditations  of  Antoninus*.  This  doftrine  of  the*i 
Stoical  fchool,  Dr.  Akenfide  has  in  view  in  the  fol-  • 1 
lowing  paffage : . 

I 

“ Aftion  treads  the  path  ; 

In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good,  | 

“ Or  flies  from  evil ; and  Opinion  gives  | 

“ Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
“ Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform’d : 

Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 

Where  fancy  cheats  the  intelleftual  eye 
“ With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 

Is  there  a man,  who  at  the  found  of  death 
“ Sees  ghaftly  fliapes  of  terror  conjur’d  up, 

“ And  black  before  him  : nought  but  death-bed  groans 
“ And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 

An  unknown  depth  ? Alas  1 in  fuch  a mind. 

If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
“ The  image  of  his  country  ; nor  the  pomp 
“ Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  confcious  bofom  with  a patriot’s  flame : I 

« Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die,  | 

« Or  {land  the  hazard,  is  a greater  ill  , | 

Than  to  betray  his  country  ? And  in  aft 
“ Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a wretch  and  live  ? 

“ Here,  vice  begins  then  f .” 

* See  what  Epiftetus  has  remarked  on  the  fxrret- 

ruov.  (Arrian,  1.  i.  C.  I2.)  'Oik  av  mWcum  <Paw«<r9ris-,  Toiauru  tv 
1?  5'iavoia.  ^airT£T«i  vtto  riov  ^xyrocciuy  i 4-vx’’* 

KVTJIV,  T>)  0"UV£X-‘*  ■rwi'  TOIb'TaiV  (pKVTOtCritUV,  &C.  &C.  Anton.  1.  V. 

c.  j6. 

f Pleafures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 
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SECTION  IV. 

General  Remarks  on  the  SubjcSs  treated  in  the  foregoing 
Seiiions  of  this  Chapter. 

« 

IN  perufing  the  foregoing  Se£lions  of  this  Chapter, 
I am  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  many  of  the  obfervations  which  I have 
made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more  general 
principles.  I am  alfo  aware,  that,  to  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  a fimilar  objedtion  will  occur  againfl: 
all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ; and  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  them  the  eflfedl  of  inexcufable  prejudice,  that 
I fhould  flop  fhort  fo  frequently  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena;  when  he  has  accounted  in  fo  fatis- 
faftory  a manner,  by  means  of  the  alTociation  of 
ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature 
exhibits. 

To  this  objection,  I lhall  not  feel  myfelf  much  in- 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  ob- 
fervations are  candidly  and  accurately  ftated,  fo  far 
as  they  reach.  Suppofmg  that  in  fome  cafes  I may 
have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeculations,  al- 
though they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfedl,  cannot  be 
confidered  as  Handing  in  oppofition  to  the  conclufions 
of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers. 

May  I be  allowed  farther  to  obferve,  that  fuch 
views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  fuppofmg  the  objection  to  be  well 

founded,) 
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founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indifpenfably  neceflary, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  general 
and  comprehenfive  theories  concerning  it,  which  fome 
eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age  have  been  ambitious 
to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I fliall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment.  I flull  only  remark, 
that^  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difco- 
very  has  been  gradual,  from  the  lefs  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature ; and  that  it  would  be 
fmgular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  a fcience,  which  but  a few  years  ago  was  con- 
felfedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours 
under  many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a ftep 
Ihould,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a fingle  principle 
comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomena  which 
we  know. 

Suppofmg  fuch  a theory  to  be  completely  eftablilhed, 
it  would  ftill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  ftu- 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  fteps.  One  of  the  moft  im- 
portant ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a per- 
manent hold,  and  a prompt  command,  of  the  parti- 
cular facts  which  we  were  previoufly  acquainted 
with  ; and  no  theory  can  be  completely  underftood, 
unlefs  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  in- 
veftigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  conducing  the 
ftudies  of  others,  to  familiarife  their  minds,  as  com- 
pletely as  poflible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  have  the  direft  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
confcioufnefs,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpecula- 

tive 
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live  curiofity. ' In  natural  philofophy,  fuppofmg  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  ftill  be  pro- 
per, or  rather  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  accuf- 
tora  Undents,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  phyfical  edu- 
cation, to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  fadts  which 
fall"  under  our  adlual  obfervation,  and  about  which 
all  the  pradHcal  arts  of  life  are  converfant.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there  are  many 
general  fadts  for  which  we  have  the  diredt  evidence 
of  confcioufnefs.  The  words.  Attention,  Concep- 
• tion.  Memory,  Abftradtion,  Imagination,  Curiofity, 
Ambition,  Compalfion,  Refentment,  exprefs  powers 
and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may 
ftudy  by  refledting  on  his  own  internal  operations. 
Words  correfponding  to  thele,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
languages,  and  may  be  confidered  as  forming  the  firft 
attempt  towards  a philofophical  claffification  of  intel- 
ledtual  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a claffification 
however  imperfedl  and  indiftindt,  we  may  be  affured, 
muft  have  fome  foundation  in  nature ; and  it  is  at 
leaft  prudent,  for  a philofopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as 
the  ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only 
diredls  our  attention  to  thofe  fadts  in  the  human  con- 
ftitution,  on  which  every  folid  theory  in  this  branch 
of  fcience  muft  be  founded  j but  to  the  fadls, 
which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared,  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  to  be  the  moft  ftriking  and  im- 
portant ; and  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  objedl 
of  theorifts,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  facilitate  the 
ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that  many 
of  the  fadls  which  our  confcioufnefs  would  lead  us  to 

confider. 
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cohfider,  upon  a fuperficial  view,  as  ultimate  fadls  are 
refolvable  into  other  principles  ftill  more  general. 
“ Long  before  we  are  capable  of  refleftion,”  (fays  Dr. 
Reid,)  “ the  original  perceptions  and  notions  of  the 
“ mind  are  fo  mixed,  compounded,  and  decompound- 
‘‘  ed,  by  habits,  affociations,  and  abftradions,  that  it 
“ is  extremely  difficult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon 
“ its  own  footfteps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations 
“ which  have  employed  it  fmce  it  firfl  began  to  think 
“ and  to  aft.”  The  fame  author  remarks,  that,  “ if 
we  could  obtain  a diftinft  and  full  hiftory  of  all  that 
“ hath  paffed  in  the  mind  of  a child,  from  the  begin- 
“ ning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  ufe 
“ of  reafon ; how  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and 
“ how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various 
“ notions,  opinions,  and  fentiments,  which  we  find  in 
“ ourfelves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  refleftion  ; 
“ this  would  be  a treafure  of  Natural  Hiflory,  which 
“ would  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human 
“ faculties,  than  all  the  fyflems  of  philofophers  about 
“ them,  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world.”  To  ac- 
complifh  an  analyfis  of  thefe  complicated  phenomena 
into  the  fimple  and  original  principles  of  our  conflitu- 
tion,  is  the  great  objeft  of  this  branch  of  philofophy  ; 
but,  in  order  to  fucceed,  it  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  fafts 
before  we  begin  to  reafon,  and  to  avoid  generalizing, 
in  any  inflance,  till  we  have  completely  fecured  the 
ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a caution,  which 
is  neceffary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a more  peculiar 
manner,  neceffary  here,  where  the  very  fafts  from 
which  all  our  inferences  mufl  be  drawn,  are  to  be  af- 
certained  only  by  the  moft  patient  attention;  and, 

where 
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where  almofl;  all  of  them  are,  to  a great  degree,  dif- 
guifed  ; partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  lan- 
guage, and  partly  by  the  miftaken  theories  of  philo- 
fophers. 

I have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I have  retained 
the  phrafe  of  the  Alibciation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance 
with  common  language,  I am  far  from  being  com- 
pletely fatisfied  with  this  mode  of  expreffion.  I have 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I might  not  expofe  myfelf 

to  the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  doblrines  in  a new 
form. 

As  I have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I 
hope  that  it  has  not  often  mifled  me  in  my  reafonings. 
At  the  fame  time,  I am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a reformation,  of  the 
common  language,  in  mofl;  of  the  branches  of  fcience. 
How  much  fuch  a reformation  has  effeaed  in  Chemiflry 
is  well  known ; and  it  is  evidently  much  more  neceflary 
in  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  where  the  prevailing 
language  adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popu- 
lar expreflions,  the  peculiar  difadvantage  of  being  all 
fuggefted  by  the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  in  the 
compofition  of  this  work,  have  I recolleded  the 
advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau*:  « In  reforming  the 
‘‘  nomenclature  of  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  which 
IS  improper.  They  who  underftand  the  fubjed 


« . P^fefTeur  d^Upfal,  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoit  a M. 

^ e Morveaii  dans  les  derniers  temps  de  fa  vie,  ne  faites  graces 

« LoTT  CeuK  qui  favent  deja  enten- 

- nwl  > P^^  entendront 

LA^om*ER,^'f  Chimique.par  MM.  Morveau, 


Dd 
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« already,  will  fufFer  no  inconvenience;  and  they 
“ to  whom  the  fubjeft  is  new,  will  comprehend  it 
« with  the  greater  facility.’*  But  it  belongs  to  fuch 
authors  alone,  as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
fcience  by  their  own  difcoveries,  to  introduce  inno- 
vations in  language  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 
Of  Memory. 


SECTION  I. 

General  Ohfervations  on  Memory. 

\ MONO  the  various  powers  of  the  underftanding, 
4 A there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentively  exa- 
mined by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which  fo  many 
important  fa^ls  and  ohfervations  have  been  colledled,  as 
the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to  be  afcribed 
to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily  dillinguilhable 
from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  even 
by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  metaphy- 
fical  inveftigations ; and  partly  to  its  immediate  fub- 
ferviency,  not  only  to  the  purfuits  of  fcience,__but  to  the 
ordinary  bulinefs  of  life ; in  confequence  of  which, 
many  of  its  moll  curious  laws  had  been  obferved,  long 
before  any  analylis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  mind ; and  have,  for  many  ages,  formed  a part 
of  the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
treatife  of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on  the 
fubjedl  may,  in  particular,  be  colledled  frona  the 
writings  of  the  antient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ; but  it  always  exprelfes  fome  mo- 
dification of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treafure 
up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,  the  knowledge  we  ac- 

D d 2 quire  ; 
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quire  ; a faculty  which  is  obvioufly  the  great  foundation 
of  all  intelledlual  improvement,  and  without  which,  no 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  moll  enlarged 
experience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things  : a capa- 
city of  retaining  knowledge  ; and  a power  of  recalling 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occafion  to  apply  it 
to  ufe.  The  word  Memory  is  fometimes  employed  to 
exprefs  the  capacity,  and  fometimes  the  power.  When  ■ | 
we  fpeak  of  a retentive  memory,  we  ufe  it  in  the  former  ; 
fenfe  ; w'hen,  of  a ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  ftock  of 
knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our 
thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways  : fometimes  they  recur 
to  us  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  leaft,  without  any  interference 
on  our  part;  in  other  cafes,  they  are  recalled,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  effort  of  our  will.  For  the  former  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in  our 
language,  diflindt  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is 
often  called  by  the  fame  name,  but  is  more  properly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  word  Recolleftion. 

There*  are,  I believe,  fome  other  acceptations  befides  , 
thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occafionally 
employed;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  miflead  us  in  our  prefent  inquiries,  I fhall 
not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illuftration  of  diflinctions, 
which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers  might  appear  un- 
interefting  and  minute.  One  diflindlion  only,  relative  : 
to  this  fubjea,  occurs  to  me,  as  deferving  particular 
attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things  ; 

and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe, 

thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind,  may  | 

recur 
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recur  to  us,  without  fuggelling  the  idea  of  the  pail,  or 
of  any  modification  of  time  whatever  j as  when  I re- 
peat over  a poem  which  1 have  got  by  heart,  or  when 
I think  of  the  features  of  an  abfent  friend.  In  this  laft 
inftance,  indeed,  philofophers  diftinguifli  the  ad:  of  the 
mind  by  the  name  of  Conception  ; but  in  ordinary  dif- 
courfe,  and  frequently  even  in  philofophical  writing,' 
it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion  of  Memory.  In  thefe 
and  fimilar  cafes,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  of 
this  faculty  do  not  neceffarily  involve  the  idea  of  the 
pafl. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refped  to  the  memory  of 
events.  When  I think  of  thefe,  I not  only  recal  to  the 
mind  the  former  objeds  of  its  thoughts,  but  I refer 
the  event  to  a particular  point  of  time;  fo  that,  of 
every  fuch  ad  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the  pafl  is  a 
neceffary  concomitant. 

I have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  diftindion,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  objedion  which  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Memory  feem  to  prefent,  againfl  a dodrine 
which  I formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of  the  powers 
of  Conception  and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I think  of  an  event,  in  which 
any  objed  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recolledion  of 
the  event  muft  neceffarily  involve  an  ad  of  Conception. 
Thus,  when  I think  of  a dramatic  reprefentation  which 
I have  recently  feen,  my  recolledion  of  what  I faw, 
neceffarily  involves  a conception  of  the  different  adors 
by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every  ad  of  recol- 
ledion which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with  a 
belief  of  their  pafl  exiflence.  How  then  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  conclufion  with  the  dodrine  formerly 

I)  d 3 main- 
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maintained  concerning  Conception,  according  to  which 
every  exertion  of  that  power  is  accompanied  with 
a belief,  that  its  objeO;  exifts  before  us  at  the  prefent 
moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  dif- 
ficulty, is  by  fuppofing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a part 
event  is  not  a fimple  aft  of  the  mind ; but  that  the  mind 
firft  forms  a conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges 
from  circumftances,  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it 
is  to  be  referred : a fuppofition  which  is  by  no  means  a 
gratuitous  one,  invented  to  anfwer  a particular  purpofe; 
but  which,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to  j 

faft : for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  ^ 

of  conceiving  a paft  event  without  any  reference  to  | 

time,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  | 

notions  which  Memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  necef-  j 
farily  accompanied  with  a belief  of  paft  exiftence,  in  a | 
way  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are  I 

accompanied  with  a belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  | 

their  objefts ; and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the  5 

event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened,  is  j 

a judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumftances.  I 

So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any  | 

particular  objeft  connefted  with  the  event,  we  believe  i 

the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  objeft ; but  this  belief,  ] 

which,  in  moft  cafes,  is  only  momentary,  is  inftantly  | 

correfted  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience ; ^ 

and  as  loon  as  the  mind  is  difengaged  from  fuch  a | 

belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  ‘ 

at  which  it  aftually  happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent 
inftantaneoufnefs  of  fuch  judgments  be  confidered  as 
an  unfurmountable  objeftion  to  the  doftrine  now  ad- 
' vanced, 
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vanced,  by  thofe  who  have  refledted  on  the  perception 
of  diftance  obtained  by  fight,  which,  although  it  feems 
to  be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has 
been  Ihewn  by  phiiofophers  to  be  the  refult  of  a judg- 
ment founded  on  experience  and  obfervation.  The 
reference  we  make  of  pall  events  to  the  particular 
points  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I am 
inclined  to  think,  the  more  we  confider  the  fubjeft,  be 
found  the  more  ftrikingly  analogous  to  the  eftimates 
of  diftance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I am,  rayfelf,  fatisfied  with  the 
conclufton  to  which  the  foregoing  realbnings  lead,  I 
am  far  from  expeding  that  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame 
with  all  my  readers.  Some  of  their  objedlions,  which 
I can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I believe,  be  obviated  by 
a little  farther  difcuflion ; but  as  the  queftion  is  merely 
I a matter  of  curiofity,  and  has  no  neceiTary  connexion 
with  the  obfervations  I am  to  make  in  this  Chapter,  I 
lhall  not  profecute  the  fubjed  at  prefent.  The  opi- 
nion, indeed,  we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference 
to  any  of  the  dodrines  maintained  in  this  work, 
excepting  to  a particular  fpeculation  concerning  the 
belief  accompanying  conception,  which  I ventured 
to  ftate,  in  treating  of  that  fubjed,  and  which,  as  it 
appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opi- 
nions I refped,  I propofed  v/ith  a degree  of  diffidence 
fuitable  to  the  difficulty  of  fuch  an  inquiry.  The 
remaimng  obfervations  which  I am  to  make  on  the 
power  of  memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
their  importance,  will  furniffi  but  little  room  for  a di- 
Verfity  of  judgment  concerning  their  truth. 
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In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one  of 
the  moft  obvious  and  ftriking  queftions  that  occurs,  is, 
what  the  circumflances  are  which  determine  the  me- 
mory to  retain  fome  things  in  preference  to  others  ? 
Among  the  fubjedts  which  fucceflively  occupy  our 
thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vanifh,  without 
leaving  a trace  behind  them;  while  others  become, 
as  it  wfere,  a part  of  ourfelves,  and,  by  their  accu- 
mulations, lay  a foundation  for  our  perpetual  pro- 
grefs  in  knowledge.  Without  pretending  to  exhauft 
the  fubjedt,  I lhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  a 
partial  folution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuftrating  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  our 
nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  con- 
nedled  ; attention,  and  the  affociation  of  ideas. 

I endeavoured  in  a former  Chapter  to  ffiew,  that 
there  is  a certain  adl  of  the  mind,  (dillinguiffied, 
both  by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of 
attention,)  without  which  even  the  objedls  of  our  per- 
ceptions malce  no  impreffion  on  the  memor)'".  It  is 
alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  permanence 
of  the  impreffion  wliich  any  thing  leaves  in  the  me- 
mory, is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention 
which  was  originally  given  to  it.  The  obfervation 
has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifeftly 
true,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  offer  any  illuftration 
of  it  *. 

I have 

V 

* It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  at- 
tention, that  it  is  eafier  to  get  by  heart  a compofition,  after  a very 
few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each,  than 
after  a hundred  readings  without  fuch  an  effort.  The  effort  roufes 
the  attention  from  that  languid  ftate  in  which  it  remains,  while  the 

mind 
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I have  only  to  obferve  farther,  with  refpe£l  to  at- 
tention, confidered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  (lands 
to  memory,  that  although  it  be  a voluntary  adl,  it 
requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  command. 
In  the  cafe  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which  are  cal- 
culated to  roufe  the  curiofity,  or  to  affedl  any  of  our 
paflions,  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them,  as  it 
were  fpontaneoully,  and  without  any  effort  on  our 
part,  of  which  we  are  confcious.  I|ow  perfedlly  do 
we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a long  courfe  of 
years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- writings  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, although  we  never  took  any  particular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ? On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  objefl  does  not  intereft  fome  principle  of 
our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with 
a wifh  to  treafure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  that  de- 
gree of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it 
the  next  time  we  fee  it.  A perfon,  for  example,  who 
has  not  been  accuflomed  to  attend  particularly  to 
horfes  or  to  cattle,  may  fludy  for  a confiderable  time 
the  appearance  of  a horfe  or  of  a bullock,  without 


? mind  is  giving  a paffive  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fad  is 
: remarked  by  lord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  fame 
principle  to  which  I have  referred  it, 

“ Qu*  expeftantur  et  attentionem  excitant,  melius  hserent 
« quam  qua»  prsetervolant.  Itaque  fi  fcriptum  aliquod  vicies  per- 
“ legeris,  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  difces,  quam  fi  illud  legas 
“ decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit  memoria, 
“ mfpiciendo  librum.” 

Bacon,  Nov,  Org.  lib.  ii.  aph.  26. 

being 
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being  able  a few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on 
his  identity ; while  a horfe-dealer  or  a grazier  recol- 
le^s  many  hundreds  of  that  clafs  of  animals  with 
which  he  is  converfant,  as  perfedtly  as  he  does  the 
faces  of  his  acquaintances.  In  order  to  account  for 
this,  I would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a 
voluntary  aft,  and  although  we  are  always  able, 
when  we  choofe,  to  make  a momentary  exertion  of 
it ; yet,  unlefs  the  objedl  to  which  it  is  direfted  be 
really  interefting,  in  lome  degree,  to  the  curiofity, 
the 'train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately 
forget  our  purpofe.  When  we  are  employed,  there- 
fore, in  ftudying  fuch  an  objedt,  it  is  not  an  exclu- 
five  and  Heady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we 
are  lofing  fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  in- 
• ftant ; and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be) 
efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  mind  fteady  to  its  objedl,  and  to 
exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time  to 
time  foliciting  its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a fad  which  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  objeds  are  eafily  remembered  which 
affed  any  of  the  paffions*.  T.he  paffion  affifts  the 
memory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  con- 

* “ Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmus  parvas,  ufitatas,  quotidianas, 
eas  raeminiffe  non  folemus ; propterea  quod  nulla  nifi  nova  aut 
“ admirabili  re  commovetur  animus.  At  fi  quid  videmus  aut 
“ audimus  egrcgie  turpe,  aut  honeftum,  inuCtatum,  magnum,  in 
gredibik,  ridiculum,  id  diu  meminiffe  confuevimus. 

/td  Herenn.  lib.  3. 

nexion 
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nexion  between  them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the 
time  it  continues,  a fteady  and  exclufive  obje£l  to  the 
attention. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  aflbcia- 
don  of  ideas  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be  re- 
folved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is  evidently  not 
the  cafe.  The  aflbciation  of  ideas  connefls  our  vari- 
ous thoughts  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent  them 
to  the  mind  in  a certain  order ; but  it  prefuppofes  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  prefuppofes  a faculty  of  retaining  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire.  It  involves  alfo  a power  of 
recognizing,  as  former  objefis  of  attention,  the 
thoughts  that  from  time  to  rime  occur  to  us ; a power 
which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which 
is  called  the  aflbciation  of  ideas.  It  is  poflible,  furely, 
that  our  thoughts  might  have  fucceeded  each  other, 
according  to  the  fame  laws  as  at  prefent,  without  fug- 
gefting  to  us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  part  ; and,  in 
fa£t,  this  fuppofition  is  realifed  to  a certain  degree 
in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  ex- 
aftly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are 
fometimes  unable  to  recolleft  in  what  manner  the 
particulars  which  they  find  connefted  together  in  their 
thoughts,  at  firft  came  into  the  mind  j whether  they 
occurred  to  them  in  a dream,  or  were  communicated 
to  them  in  converfation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
aflbciating  principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  occur 
to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe  j for  the  mofl: 

9 import- 
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important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  re- 
mained latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  ^thofe  occa- 
fions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  immedi- 
ately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of  our 
nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  to 
pafs,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and  to 
offer  themfelves  to  our  choice  as  fubjefts  of  medita- 
tion, but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for  the 
aid  of  our  paft  experience,  the  occafion  ^itfelf  recalls 
to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fubjeft  which  that 
experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analyfis 
of  memory  fufficiently  accurate  for  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe:  fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate  the 
fame  fubjed  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the  re- 
maining Sedions  of  this  Chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we 
have  proceeded  fo  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning  Me- 
mory, as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and 
to  afcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  Hands  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  we  have  advanced 
as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed  permits.  The  various  theories  which  have 
attempted  to,  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impreffions  : 
in  the  fenforium,  are  obvioufly  too  unphilofophical  to 
deferve  a particular  refutation*.  Such,  indeed,  is  i 
the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  caimot  fpeak  on  the 
fubjed  without  employing  expreffions  which  fuggeft 
one  theory  or  another  ; but  it  is  of  importance  for  us 
always  to  recoiled,  that  thefe  expreffions  are  entirely  ^ 
figurative,  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  pheno-  j 


* See  Note  [S]. 
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mena  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  partly  with  a view  to 
remind  my  readers  of  this  confideration,  that,  find- 
ing it  impoffible  to  lay  afide  completely  metaphorical 
or  analogical  words,  I have  fludied  to  avoid  fuch  an 
uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  in- 
dicate a preference  to  one  theory  rather  than  another ; 
and,  by  doing  fo,  have  perhaps  fometimes  been  led 
to  vary  the  ipetaphor  oftener  and  more  fuddenly, 
than  would  bd  proper  in  a compofition  which  aimed 
at  any  degree  of  elegance.  I’his  caution  in  the  ufe 
of  the  common  language  concerning  memory,  it 
feemed  to  me  the  more  neceflary  to  attend  to,  that 
the  general  difpofition  which  every  perfon  feels  at  the 
commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter, is,  in  the  cafe  of  this  particular  faculty,  encou- 
raged by  a variety  of  peculiar  circumllances.  The 
analogy  between  committing  a thing  to  memory  that 
we  wilh  to  remember,  and  engraving  on  a tablet  a 
fa£l  that  we  wifh  to  record,  is  fo  ftriking  as  to  pre- 
fent  itfelf  even  to  the  vulgar ; nor  is  it  perhaps  lefs 
natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  confidering  memory 
as  a fort  of  repofitory,  in  which  we  arrange  and  pre- 
ferve  for  future  ufe  the  materials  of  our  information. 
The  immediate  dependence,  too,  of  this  faculty  on 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears 
from  the  effeds  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  difeafe, 
and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe  who  have 
not  been  much  converfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as  be- 
llowing fome  plaufibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts 
to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechamcal  principles. 

I cannot 
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I cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  exprefling 
a wifh,  that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  pains 
than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  to  afcertain  the  va- 
rious effedls  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by 
difeafe  and  old  age.  Thefe  effefts  are  widely  diverfi- 
fied  in  different  cafes.  In  fome  it  would  feem  that 
the  memory  is  impaired,  in  confequence  of  a diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  attention ; in  others,  that  the 
power  of  recollection  is  diflurbed,  in  confequence  of 
a derangement  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  on 
which  the  aflTociation  of  ideas  depends.  The  decay 
of  memory,  which  is  the  common  eflfeCt  of  age,  feems 
to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  as  we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity  of 
attention  is  weakened  by  fome  phyfical  change  in 
the  conftitution ; but  it  is  alfo  reafonable  to  think, 
that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from  the  effeCt  which  the 
decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  the  extinftion  of  our  paf- 
fions,  have,  in  diminiftiing  the  intereft  which  we  feel 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  That  no  de- 
rangement takes  place,  in  ordinary  cafes,  in  that 
part  of  the  conftitution  on  which  the  aflTociation  of 
ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  diftinCt  and  circum- 
ftantial  recolleCtion  which  old  men  retain  of  the  tranf- 
aCtions  of  their  youth  *.  In  fome  difeafes,  this  part 

of 

* Swift  fomewhere  exprelTes  his  furpiife,  that  old  men  (hould 
remember  their  anecdotes  fo  dift.in€lly,  and  (hould,  notwithftand- 
iiig,  have  fo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  converfation  ; and  a (imilar  remark  is  made  by 
Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  Effays : « Surtout  les  Vieillards  font 
“ dangereux,  a qui  la  fouvdnance  des  chofe*  palfees  demeure,  et 

ont  perdu  la  fouvenance  de  leUrs  rcdites.” 

Liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Mentcurs.) 

The 
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of  the  conflitution  is  evidently  affeded.  A ftroke  of 
the  paify  has  been  known,  (while  it  did  not  deftrby 
the  power  of  fpeech,)  to  render  the  patient  incapable 
of  recollefting  the  names  of  the  moft  familiar  objedts. 
What  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  obje£l 
has  been  known  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly,, 
although  the  fight  of  the  objedt  ceafed  to  fuggeft  the 
name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a necelfary  confequence  of  a 
phyfical  change  in  the  conftituticn,  or  a necelfary 
confequence  of  a diminution  of  fenfibility,  it  is  the 
part  of  a wife  man  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of 
his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  refult  from 
it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to  remedy 
this  defe«a,  by  a greater  attention  to  arrangement  in 
their  tranladlions,  and  to  claffification  among  their 
ideas,  than  is  necelfary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
might  it  not  be  polfible,  in  the  fame  way,  to  ward  off, 
at  leaft  to  a certain  degree,  the  encroachments  which 
time  makes  on  this  faculty?  The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  adlive  fcenes  of  life  to  the  laft 
moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  much  lefs  of  a want  of  recolledion,  than. 


The  faft  feems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind, 
connefted  as  formerly  by  the  different  affociating  principles ; but 

that  the  power  of  attention  to  new  ideas  and  new  occmrences  is 
impaired. 


their 
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their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing 
partly  to  the  elFeft  which  the  purfuits  of  bufmefs  mull 
neceflarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  at- 
tention. But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  habits  ; 
of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and  in- 
fenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  in- 
firmities. The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  old  j 
men,  after  a temporary  decline,  (which  is  a cafe  that 
happens  not  unfrequently,)  feems  to  favour  this  fup- 
pofition.  , 

One  old  man,  I have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know,  who,  after  a long,  an  aftive,  and  an  honour- 
able life,  having  begun  to  feel  fome  of  the  ufual 
effedls  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find  re- 
fources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againft  moll  of  the  in- 
conveniences with  which  they  are  commonly  attended  ; 
and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the  •> 
cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver,  and  employing  his 
ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefs,  has  converted  even 
the  infirmities  of  age  into  a fource  of  philofophical  I 
amufement. 


SECTION  II.  r 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individuals. 

IT  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties,  . 

Memory  is  that  which  nature  has  bellowed  in  the  S. 
moll  vmequal  degrees  on  dilferent  individuals  ; and  it 
is  far  from  being  impolfible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
well  founded.  If,  however,  we  confider,  that  there 
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is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory  fufEcient  to 
learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to  recognize, 
at  the  firfl  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite 
number  of  familiar  objefts  ; befides  acquiring  fuch  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  as  is  neceffary  for  dirediing 
his  condud  in  life ; we  fhall  be  fatisfied  that  the 
original  difparities  among  men,  in  this  refped,  are 
by  no  means  fo  immenfe  as  they  feem  to  be  at  firfl 
view ; and  that  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  different 
habits  of  attention,  and  to  a difference  of  feledion 
among  the  various  objeds  and  events  prefented  to 
their  curiofity.  . 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub- 
lervient,  is  to  enable  .us  to  colled,  and  to  retain,  for> 
the  future  regulation  of  our  condud,  the  refults  of 
our  pafl  experience ; it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of 
perfedion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of  different  per- 
fons,  mull  vary ; firfl,  with  the  facility  of  making 
the  original  acquifition;  fecondly,  with  the  perma- 
nence of  the  acquifition  ; and  thirdly,  with  the  quick- 
nefs  or  readinefs  with  which  the  individual  is  able,  on 
particular  occafions,  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  qualities, 
therefore,  of  a good  memory  are,  in  the  firfl  place,  to 
be  fufceptible  j fecondly,  to  be  retentive  j and  thirdly, 
to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  united 
in  the  fame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a 
memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  and  ready  j but 
I doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be  commonly  very 
retentive  : for,  fufceptibility  and  readinefs  are  both 
conneded  with  a facility  of  affociating  ideas,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  more  obvious  relations ; whereas  reten- 
tivenefs,  or  tenacioufnefs  of  memory,  depends^  prin- 
cipally on  what  is  feldom  united  with  this  facility,  a 
difpofition  to  fyftem  and  to  philofophical  arrangement. 
Thefe  ofefervations  it  will  be  neceffary  to  illuftrate  more 

particularly.  ^ i 

I have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a ^different 
fubjea,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little  , 
accuftomed  to  refled  and  to  generalife,  affociate  their 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rela- 
tions *,  thofe,  for  example,  of  refemblance  and  of  j 
analogy ; and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  re-  j 

lations  arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place:  • 

whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a philofopher,  ideas  are  com-  ^ 
monly  aflbciated  according  to  thofe  relations  which  j 
are  brought  to  light  in  conlequence  of  particular  ef-  ^ 
forts  of  attention  ; fuch  as  the  relations  of  Caufe  and 
EfFeft,  or  of  Premifes  and  Conclufion.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  modes  of  affbciation  of  thefe  two  claffes 
of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  fome  very  ftnking  di-  ; 
verfities  between  them  in  refped  of  intelleaual  cha- 


In  the  firft  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  connea  ideas  together  in  the  mmd 
of  the  philofopher,  it  muff:  neceflarily  happen,  that 
when  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  acquired 
knowledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be  requffite  to 
enable  him  to  recollea  it.  In  the  cafe  of  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
fcientific  purfuits;  as  their  ideas  are  conneaed  toge- 
ther according  to  the  moft  obvious  relations  5 when 

any  one  idea  of  a clafs  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  ^ 
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is  immediatefy  followed  by  the  others,  which  fucceed 
each  other  fpontaneoully  according  to  the  laws  of  aflb- 
oation.  In  managing,  therefore,  the  littfe  details  of 
fome  fubaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that  is  re- 
quired, is  a knowledge,  of  forms,  and  a difpofition  to 
obferve  them,  the  want  of  a fyllematical  genius  is  an 
important  advantage;  becaufe  this  want  renders  the 
mind  pecuharly  fufceptible  of  habits,  and  allows  the 
tram  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itfelf  perfeftly  to  the 
daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  fituation.  - But  if, 
m this  refpea,  men  of  no  general  principles  have  an 
advantage  over  the  philofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below 
him  m another  point  of  view ; inafmuch  as  all  the  in- 
formation  which  they  poffefs,  mull  neceffarily  be  li- 
mited  by  their  own  proper  experience ; whereas  the 
philofopher,  who  is  accullomed  to  refer  every  thin? 
fo  general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of 
fhefe  to  arrange  the  fads  which  experience  has  taught 
him,  but  by  reafoningfrom  his  principles  fynthetically, 
has  It  often  m his  power  to  determine  fads  a priorL 
which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  by  obfer- 


It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that 
the  mtelle^lual  defeds  of  the  philofopher,  are  of  a 
much  more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  mere 
m^  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  accident  into 

a Icene  of  bufinefs,  more  time  will  perhaps  be  neceffary 

O'  qua  ify  him  for  it,  than  would  be  requilite  for  the 
f mankind  ; but  time  and  experience  will 
mfal  ibly,  fooner  or  later,  familiarife  his  mind  com- 
jrietely  with  his  fituation.  A capacity  for  fyftem 
and  for  philofophical  arrangement,  unlefs  it  has-been 

^ ^ ^ carefully 
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carefully  cultivated  in  early  life,  is  an  acqulfition 
which  can  fcarcely  ever  be  made  afterwards;  and, 
therefore,  the  defeflLs  which  I already  mentioned,  as 
conneded  with  early  and  conftant  habits  of  bufmefs, 
adopted  from  imitation,  and  undirefted  by  theory ; 
may,  when  once  thefe  habits  are  confirmed,  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  incurable. 

I am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a theoretical 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  as 
far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wifh  to  fix  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  me- 
mory, the  moft  effedual  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refer  them 
to  general  principles.  Ideas  which  are  ■ connected  to- 
gether merely  by  cafual  relations,  prefent  themfelves 
with  readinefs  to  the  mind,  fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by 
the  habits  of  our  fituation  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe ; 
but  when  a change  of  circumftances  leads  us  to  vary 
the  objeds  of  our  attention,  we  find  our  old  ide^ 
gradually  to  efcape  from  the  recollection  t and  if  it 
Ihould  happen  that  they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the 
only  method  of  recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  thofe 
ftudies  by  which  they  were  at  firfl  acquired.  The  cafe 
is  very  different  with  a man  whofe  ideas,  prefented  to 
him  at  firfl  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofo- 
phically  arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles. 
When  he  wifhes  to  recoiled  them,  fome  time  and 
reflexion  will,  frequently,  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to 
do  fo ; but  the  information  which  ho,  has  once  com- 
pletely acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an 
acquifition  for  life ; or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of 
it  fhould  be  lofl,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a 
procefs  of  reafoning. 

^ Something 


i 


A. 


•s: 
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Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the  ftudy 
of  languages.  A perfon  who  acquires  a foreign  lan- 
guage merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  principles^  commonly  fpeaks  it,  while  he  remains 
in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken,  with  more  readinefs 
and  fluency,  than  one  who  has  ftudied  it  grammatically; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  abfence,  he  finds 
himfelf  almofl  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  he  ac- 
quired it.  A language  of  which  we  once  underftand 
the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  lofe 
by  difufe. 

A philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended 
with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a mind 
where  the  prevailing  principles  of  alTociation  are  found- 
ed on  cafual  relations  among  the  various  objedts  of 
its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  mull  neceflarily  fucceed 
each  other  in  a very  irregular  and  diforderly  manner ; 
and  the  occafions  on  which  they  prefent  themfelves, 
will  be  determined  merely  by  accident.  They,  will 
often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  pur- 
pofe ; and  will  remain  concealed  from  our  view,  when 
the  recolle£lion  of  them  might  be  ufeful.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  confidered  as  under  our  own  proper  com- 
mand. But  in  the  cafe  of  a philofophet-,  how  flow  fo- 
ever  he  may  be  in  the  recolleftion  of  his  ideas,  he  knows 
always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  obje£l.  When  he 
wifhes  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  pafh  experience,  or  of  his 
former  conclufions,  the  occafion,  kfelf,  fummons  up 
every  thought  in  his  mind  which  the  occafion  requires. 
Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  invention, 
and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both  are  always  at 

E e 3 hand. 
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hand,  and  are  prefented  to  his  view  with  fuch  a degree 
of  connexion  and  arrangement,  as  may  enable  him  to 
trace,  with  eafe,  their  various  relations.  How  much 
invention  depends  upon  a patient  and  attentive  exami- 
nation of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  difcover  the  lefs  obvious 
relations  which  fubhft  among  them,  I had  occafion  to 
Ihow,  at  fome  length,  in  a former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fuffi-  ; ^ 
cient  to  illuftrate  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  ! ' 
derives,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  from  that  fort  of  • | 
fyftematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  arrangement  j 
give  him.  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  fuch 
habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a talent  for  agreeable  ‘ 
converfation  ; at  leaft,  for  that  lively,  varied,  and  un- 
ftudied  converfation,  which  forms  the  principal  charm 
of  a promifcuous  fociety.  The  converfation  which 
pleafes  generally,  mull  unite  the  recommendations  of 
quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and  of  variety  : and  in  all  thefe 
three  refpeds,  that  of  the  philofopher  is  apt  to  he  defi- 
cient. It  is  deficient  in  quicknefs,  becaufe  his  ideas  are 
conneded  by  relations  which  occur  only  to  an  attentive 
and  colleded  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe 
thefe  relations  are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by 
which  ideas  are  aflbeiated  in  ordinary  memories  ; but 
the  flow  difeoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exer-  t 

tion.  As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  affociates  together,  I 

are  commonly  of  the  fame  clafs,  or  at  leaf!  are  referred  | 

to  the  fame  general  principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  be-  i 

coming  tedious,  by  indulging  himfelf  in  long  and  fyf-  ^ 

tematical  difeourfes  ; while  another,  pofleffed  of  the  , 

moft  inferior  accomplifliments,  by  laying  his  mind  ' 

completely  open  to  impreflions  from  without,  and  by 

accoiii- 
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accommodating  continually  the  courfe  of  his  own  ideas, 
not  only  to  the  ideas  which  are  ftarted  by  his  compa- 
nions, but  to  every  trifling  and  unexpected  accident 
that  may  occur  to  give  them  a new  direction,  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  every  fociety  into  which  he  enters. 
Even  the  anecdotes  which  the  philofopher  has  collected, 
however  agreeable  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  are  fel- 
dom  introduced  by  him  into  converfation,  with  that  un- 
ftudied  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men 
of  the  world,  whofe  faCts  are  not  referred  to  general 
principles,  but  are  fuggefted  to  their  recolleCtion  by  the 
familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  Nor 
is  it  the  imputation  of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which  the 
fyftematical  thinker  mull  fubmit  from  common  ob- 
fervers.  It  is  but  rarely  polTible  to  explain  completely, 
in  a promifcuous  fociety,  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
mofl;  Ample  theory ; and  as  nothing  appears  weaker 
or  more  abfurd  than  a theory  which  is  partially  dated, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  at- 
tempting it,  fink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  underftandings.  “ Theoriarum  vires’' 
(fays  Lord  Bacon)  “ in  apta  et  fe  mutuo  fuftinente 
“ partium  harmonia  et  quadam  in  orbem  demonflra- 
“ done  confiftunt,  ideoque  per  partes  tradit^  infirmae 
“ funt.” 

Before  leaving  the  fubjeCi;  of  Cafual  Memory,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  foever  it  may 
difqualify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation,  there  is  a fpecies 
of  loofe  and  rambling  compofition,  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  With  fuch  performances,  it  is  often 
pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in  folitude,  when  we  are 
more  in  the  humour  for  converfation,  than  for  connected 

E e 4 thinking. 
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thinking.  Montaigne  is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of 
this  clafs  of  authors.  “ What,  indeed,  are  his  Effays,” 
(to  adopt  his  own  account  of  them,)  “ but  grotefque 
pieces  of  patchwork,  put  together  without  any  cer- 
tain  figure ; or  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion, 
“ but  what  is  accidental  * ?” 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
predominance  in  his' mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory 
above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which  cau 
only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyftematical  arrangement. 
As  the  palfage  is  extremely  charafteriftical  of  the  au- 
thor, and  afibrds  a ftriking  confirmation  of  fome  of  the 
preceding  obferyations,  I lhall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
“ Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  polfeflion  et  difpofi- 
“ tion : le  hazard  y a plus  de  droit  que  moy  : I’occa- 
“ fion,  la  compagnie,  le  branle  meme  de  ma  voix  tire 
“ plus  de  mon  efprit,  que  je  n’y  trouve  lors  que  je  fonde 
et  employe  a part  moy.  Ceci  m’advient  aufli,  que 
“ je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche ; et  me  trouve 
“ plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  Tinquifition  de  mon 
“ jugementt-” 

The  differences  which  I have  now  pointed  out  be- 
tween philofophical  and  cafual  Memory,  conftitute  the 
moft  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the  minds 
of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  refpedf  to  this  fa- 
culty, prefent  to  our  obfervation.  But  there  are  other 
varieties,  of  a lefs  ftriking  nature,  the  confideration 
of  which  may  alfo  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  reflexions. 

It  was  before  jemarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently 

* Liv.  i.  chap.  27.-. 

4 Liv.  i.  chap.  10,  (Duparler  prompt  ou  tavdif.) 

aflbciatcd, 
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aflbciated,  in  confequence  of  the  aflbciations  which 
take  place  among  their  arbitrary  figns.  Indeed,  in  the 
cafe  of  all  our  general  fpeculations,  it  is  difficult  to  fee 
in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can  be  affociated ; for, 
I before  endeavoured  to  ffi^w,  that,  without  the  ufe  of 
figns  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  us  to  make  daffies  or  genera,  objeds  of  our  at- 
tention. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expreffed, 
are  addreffied  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ; and  the 
impreffions  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time  when  we 
firfl;  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a firmer  hold 
of  it.  Vifible  objeds  (as  I obferved  in  the  Chapter  on 
Conception)  are  remembered  more  eafily  than  thofe  of 
any  of  our  other  fenfes  : and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their  recolledion  by  the 
impreffions  made  on  the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on 
the  ear.  Every  perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  fludy- 
ing  the  elements  of  geometry,  how  much  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  theorems  was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which 
are  conneded  with  them:  and  I have  little  doubt,  that 
the  difficulty  which  ftudents  commonly  find  to  remem- 
ber the  propofitions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arifes 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they 
relate,  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not 
make  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  the  memory,  as  the 
figures  which  illuftrate  the  propofitions  in  the  other 
five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objefls  of  fight  naturally 
have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  dil^indnefs  and  the 
permanence  of  the  impreffions  which  they  make  on  the 
memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes,  through  life, 

in 
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in  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ; becaufe  their 
minds,  being  but  little  addiOied  to  general  and  abftract 
difquifition,  are  habitually  occupied,  either  with  the 
immediate  perception  of  fuch  objefts,  or  with  fpecu- 
lations  in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  lefe 
involved ; which  fpeculations,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
individual  things  and  individual  events,  may  be  carried  i 
on  with  little  or  no  affiftance  from  language. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofe 
habits  of  abftradtion  and  generalifation  lay  him  conti- 
nually under  a neceffity  of  employing  words  as  an  in- 
ftrument  of  thought.  Such  habits  co-operating  with 
that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contract  to  things 
external,  mull  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  weaken 
the  original  powers  of  recolledtion  and  conception  with 
refped  to  vihble  objefts ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
llrengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propofitions  and  rea- 
fonings  exprelfed  in  language.  The  common  fyftem 
of  education,  too,  by  exercifing  the  memory  fo  much  • 
in  the  acquifition  of  grammar  rules,  and  of  pafiages  j 
from  the  antient  authors,  contributes  greatly,  in  the  t 
cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a capacity  for  re-  ^ 

taining  words.  » 

It  is  furprifing,  of  what  a degree  of  culture,  our 
power  of  retaining  a fucceffion,  even  of  infigmficant  ^ 
founds,  is  fufceptible.  Inftances  fometimes  occur,  of  | 
men  who  are  eafily  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a long 
poem,  compofed  in  a language  of  which  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  *,  and  I have,  myfelf,  known  more  than  one 
inftance,  of  anjndividual,  who,  after  having  forgotten 
completely  the  claffical  ftudies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet 
able  to  repeat,  with  fluency,  long  paflages  from  Homer 
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and  Virgil,  without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words  that 
( he  uttered. 

; This  fufceptibility  of  memory  with  refpeft  to  words* 
is  poirefled  by  ail  men  in  a very  remarkable  degree  in 

I their  early  years,  and  is,  indeed,  neceflary  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language ; but  unlefs  it  be 
cai’efully  cultivated  afterwards  by  conftant  exercife,  it 
gradually  decays  as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  plan 
I of  education  which  is  followed  in  this  counDy,  how- 
] ever  imperfed:  in  many  refpeots,  falls  in  happily  with 
! this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  Itores  the  mmd  richly, 
i even  in  infancy,  with  intelledual  treafures,  which  are 
1 to  remain  with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar, 

! which  comprehend  fyftems,  more  or  lefs  perfed:,  of  the 
I principles  of  the  dead  languages,  take  a permanent 
i hold  of  the  memory,  when  the  underftanding  is  yet 
: unable  to  comprehend  their  import ; and  the  claffical 
remains  of  antiquity,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
i them,  do  little  more  than  furnifli'a  gratification  to  the 
i ear,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the  mofl; 
i refined  enjoyment  j and,  as  our  various  powers  gradu- 
ally unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth,  without  effort, 
from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination,  and  to 
improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a great 
variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful  knowledge,  parti- 
cularly with  refped:  to  geographical  and  chronological 
details,  might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to 

I children  in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in 
childhood,  that  fuch  details  can  be  learned  with  facility ; 
and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfedlly 
i familiar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  fpared 
I much  of  that  painful  and  uninterefting  labour,  which 
I ' is 
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is  perpetually  diftrafting  our  intelleftual  powers,  from 
thofe  more  important  exertions,  for  which,  in  their 
mature  ftate,  they  feem  to  be  deftined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  philofophical  purfuits,  to  exercife 
the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  have  i 
fome  effedt  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recolledion  and  • 
conception  with  refpeft  to  fenfible  objects;  and,  in  j 
faft,  I believe  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  advantage 
the  philofopher  may  polfefs  over  men  of  little  education, 
in  flating  general  propofitions  and  general  reafonings, 
he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs 
and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objed 
which  he  has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnefled ; 
fuppofing  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be 
interefted  in  an  equal  degree.  I acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccuftomed 
to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  objefts  of  their  per- 
ceptions, is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of  the  iivelinefs  and 
corredtnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelledual  habits  of  cul- 
tivated and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  va- 
riety of  memory  which  feems  to  have  fome  connexion. 

In  recognizing  vifible  objefts,  the  memory  of  one  man 
proceeds  on  the  general  appearance,  that  of  another  at-  j 
tachesitfelf  to  fome  minute 'and  diftinguifliing  marks.  . ^ 
A peafant  knows  the  various  kinds  of  trees  from  their ' j 
general  habits ; a botanift,  from  thofe  chara£teriftical  j 
circumftances  on  which  his  claflification  proceeds.  | 
The  lafl;  kind  of  memory  is,  I think,  moft  common  j 
among  literary  men,  and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  re- 
colledting  by  means  of  words.  It  is  evidently  much 

eafier 
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eafier  to  exprefs  by  a defcription,  a number  of  botani- 
cal marks,  than  the  general  habit  of  a tree  ; and  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  cafes  of  a fimilar 
nature.  But  to  whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fa6t,  that  many  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who, 
i although  they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appear- 
I ances  of  objects,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  corredlnefs, 
I an  immenfe  number  of  technical  difcriminations. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
( advantages  and  inconveniencies,  which  the  dread  of 
I being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  invefligation 
; of  my  readers. 


SECTION  III. 

I Qf  the  Improvement  of  Memory. Analyjis  of  the  Principles 

on  which  the  Culture  of  Memory  depends. 

The  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  fufceptible 
by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the 
; cafe  of  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our 
faculties.  The  fa£t  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in 
I general  terms ; but  I am  doubtful  if  the  particular 
i mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
conftitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philofophers 
with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

I Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory 
I is  fufceptible  in  a very  flriking  degree,  no  explanation 
4 can  be  given ; I mean  the  improvement  which  the  ori- 

iginal  faculty  acquires  by  mere  exercife  j or,  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  which  practice  has  to  increafe  our 
\ natural 

i 
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natural  facility  of  aifociation.  This  effedt  of  pradice 
upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
nature ; or  rather,  to  be  a particular  inftance  of  that 
general  law,  that  all  our  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  applying  them  to  their 
proper  purpofes. 

Befides,  however,  the  improvement  which  Memory 
admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  effefts  of  exercife  on 
the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  ope- 
rations, by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon  and  expe- 
rience fuggeft  for  employing  it  to  the  beft  advantage. 
Thefe  expedients  furnifh  a curious  fubjeft  of  philofo- 
pbical  examination : perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  not 
be  altogethet  without  ufe  j for,  although  our  principal 
refources  for  affifting  the  memory  be  fuggefted  by 
nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in 
Cmilar  cafes,  by  following  out  fyflematically  the  hints 
which  Ihe  fuggefts  to  us,  a farther  preparation  may  be 
made  for  our  intellectual  improvement. 

Every  perfon  mull  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon 
any  new  fpecies  of  ftudy,  the  difficulty  of  treafurmg  up 
in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles ; and  the  grow- 
ing facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  refpeCt,  as  his 
knowledge  becomes  more  extenfive.  By  analifing  the 
different  caufes  which  concur  in  producing  this  facility, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome  conclufions  which 
may  admit  of  a practical  application. 

I.  In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  pe- 
culiarly converfant,  are  connected  together  by  fome 
particular  affociating  principle ; in  one  fcience,  for 
example,  by  affociations  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  effeCt ; in  another,  by  affociations  founded 
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c on  the  neceffary  relations  of  mathematical  truths ; in 
i a third,  on  aflbciations  founded  on  contiguity  in  place 
I or  time.  Hence  one  caufe  of  the  gradual  improvement 
i of  memory  with  refpe£t  to  the  familiar  obje^s  of  our 
i knowledge ; for  whatever  be  the  prevailing  aflbciating 
I principle  among  the  ideas  about  which  we  are  habitually 
I occupied,  it  muft  neceflarily  acquire  additional  ftrength 
j['  from  our  favourite  ftudy. 

5 2.  In  proportion  as  a fcience  becomes  more  familiar 

I to  us,  we  acquire  a greater  command  of  attention  with 
|:  refpeft  to  the  objefts  about  which  it  is  converfant ; for 
the  information  which  we  already  poffefs,  gives  us  an 
: intereft  in  every  new  truth,  and  every  new  fa£l:  which 
i have  any  relation  to  it.  In  moft  cafes,  our  habits  of  \ 
; inattention  may  be  traced  to  a want  of  curiofity ; and 
, therefore  fuch  habits  are  to  be  corrected,  not  by  en- 
. deavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  particular  inftances, 
but  by  gradually  learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we 
wifli  to  remember,  in  an  interefting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit, 
we  are  unable  to  make  a proper  difcrimination  in  point 
of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are 
prefented  to  us ; and  by  attempting  to  grafp  at  every 
thing,  we  fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions 

I which  are  fuited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  As  our  information  extends,  our  feleftion  be- 
^ comes  more  judicious  and  more  confined ; and  our 
\ knowledge  of  ufeful  and  connefted  truths  advances 
^ rapidly,  from  our  ceafing  to  diftrafl  the  attention  with 
I fuch  as  are  detached  and  infignificant. 
i 4.  Every  obje£l  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a va- 
ij  riety  of  others ; and  may  be  prefented  to  the  thoughts, 

fome- 
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fometimes  by  one  principle  of  aflbciation,  and  fome- 
times  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our  ideas, 
(which  is  the*  natural  refult  of  growing  information, 
and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philofophical  ftudy,)  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  occafions  on  which  they 
will  recur  to  the  recolledion,  and  the  firmer  will  be 
the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in 
the  memory.  , 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  faci- 
lity of  retaining  a new  fact,  or  a new  idea,  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former 
objeds  of  our  knowledge ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from  loading  the  me- 
mory, gives  us  a firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  our 
previous  information,  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree 
connected. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  tliis  op- 
portunity of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
immediately  conneded  with  our  prefent  fubjed,  that 
the  acceffion  made  to  the  flock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
the  new  fads  and  ideas  which  we  acquire,  is  not  to  be 
eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  fads  and 
ideas  confidered  individually ; but  by  the  number  of 
relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all  the 
different  particulars  which  were  previoully  in  the  mind ; 
for  “ new  knowledge,”  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  re- 
marked *,)  “ does  not  confill  fo  much  in  our  having 
“ accefs  to  a new  objed,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others 

already  known,  obferving  its  relations  to  them,  or 

* See  the  Conclufion  of  his  View  of  Newton’s  Difcoveries, 

“ difcern- 
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“ difcerning  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and 
“ wherein  their  difparity  confifts  : and,  therefore,  our 
“ knowledge  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  fum  of  what 
“ all  its  objedls  feparately  could  afford ; and  when  a 
“ new  objed  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to 
“ our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
“ know ; fo  that  it  increafes,  not  as  the  new  objedls 
“ increafe,  but  in  a much  higher  proportion.” 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  Me- 
mory are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly 
aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  of  claffification  and  ar- 
rangement. As  this  is  by  far  the  moft  important  im- 
provement of  which  Memory  is  fufceptible,  I fhall 
confider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a 
proper  claffification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  befl  conceived 
by  attending  to  its  effedls  in  enabling  us  to  condud, 
wth  eafe,  the  common  bufinefs  of  life.  In  what  in- 
extricable confufion  would  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant 
be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to  depofit,  in  his 
cabinet,  promifcuoufly,  the  various  written  documents 
which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  though  his  hands?  Nor 
could  this  confufion  be  prevented  by  the  natural 
powers  of  memory,  however  vigorous  they  might  hap- 
pen to  be.  By  a proper  diftribution  of  thefe  docu, 
ments,  and  a judicious  reference  of  them  to  a few  ge- 
neral titles,  a very  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  L- 
complifh  more,  than  the  moft  retentive,  unallifted  by 
method.  We  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  find  any 
article  we  may  have  occafion  'for,  if  it  be  in  our  pof- 
feffion ; and  the  fearch  is  confined  within  reafonable 

^ ^ limits. 
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limits,  Inftead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random, 
amidft  a chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  Immediately  ap- 
plicable to  our  purpofe : fuppofe  that  a man  of  letters 
were  to  record,  in  a common-place  book,  without  any 
method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  fads  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  courfe  of  !his  ftudies ; what  difficulties  j 
would  he  perpetually  experience  in  applying  his  acqui-  \ j 
fitions  to  ufe  ? and  how  completely  and  ealily  might  | 

thefe  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  particu-  | 

lars  of  his  information  to  certain  general  heads  ? It  is  | 
obvious,  too,  that,  by  doing  fo,  he  would  not  only  ^ 
have  his  knowledge  much  more  completely  under  his  1 
command,  but  as  the  particulars  clafled  together  would  I 
all  have  fome  connexion,  more  or  lefs,  with  each  other,  | 
he  would  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  advantage,  thofe  j 
mutual  relations  among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  objeQ:  j 

of  philofophy  to  afcertain.  ' 

A common-place  book,  conducted  without  any  me- 
thod,  is  an  exad  pidure  of  the  memory  of  a mail 
whofe  inquiries  are  not  dire£ted  by  philofophy.  And  ^ 
the  advantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas  in  , 
the  mind,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  its  effeds  when 
they  are  recorded  in  writing* 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftindly  and  permanently,  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
fliould  frequently  recal  it  to  our  recolleftion.  But  how 
can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ? Or 
fuppofmg  that  it  were  poffible,  how  much  time  and  la- 
bour would  be  neceffary  for  bringing  under  our  review 
the  various  particulars  of  which  our  information  is  com- 
pofed  ? In  proportion  as  it  is  properly  fyftematifed, 
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this  time  and  labour  are  abridged.  The  mind  dwells 
habitually,  not  on  detached  fa6ls,  but  on  a compara- 
tively fmall  number  of  general  principles  j and,  by 
means  of  thefe,  it  can  fummon  up,  as  occafions  may 
require,  an  infinite  number  of  particulars  affociated  with 
them  ; each  of  which,  confidered  as  a folitary  truth, 
would'  have  been  as  burthenfome  to  the  memory,  as 
the  general  principle  with  which  it  is  connefled. 

I would  not  wifti  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  that  philofophy  confifts  in  clafiification 
alone ; and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  affift  the  memory. 
I have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  afferted  in  general 
terms ; but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  al- 
though this  be  one  of  its  moft  important  ufes,  yet  fome- 
thing  more  is  neceflary  to  complete  the  definition  of  it. 
Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  follow,  that  all  claf- 
fifications  are  equally  philofophical,  provided  they  are 
equally  comprehenfive.  The  very  great  importance 
of  this  fubjed:  will,  I hope,  be  a fufficient  apology  for 
me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  corredl  fome  miftaken 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it. 

/ 

SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Sulfa.—  Aid  nvhich  the  Memory 
derives  from  Philofophical  Arrangement. 

IT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up,  for 
the  future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  the  refults  of  our 
paft  experience,  and  of  our  paft  reflexions.  But  in  every 
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cafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  paft, 
we  muft  proceed  on  the  belief,  that  there  is,  in  the 
courfe  of  events,  a certain  degree,  at  leaft,  of  unifor- 
mity. And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  jufti- 
fied  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  (hewn,  in  a 
very  fatisfaftory  manner)  it  forms  a part  of  the  origi- 
nal conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  general 
laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uniformity  is  found  to 
be  complete ; infomuch  that,  in  the  fame  combinations 
of  circumflances,  we  expeft,  with  the  mod  perfect 
affurance,  that  the  fame  refults  will  take  place.  In 
the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of  events  does  not  appear  ^ 
to  be  equally  regular ; but  dill  it  is  regular,  to  fo  great  ^ 
a degree,  as  to  afford  us  many  rules  of  importance  in 
the  condudt  of  life. 

A knowledge  of  Nature,'in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exidence, 
is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  reflexion  on  our  part, 
from  our  ear  lied  infancy.  It  is  thus  that  children  learn 
of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their  conduft  to  the 
edablifhed  laws  of  the  material  world.  In  doing  fo, 
they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  the  indindive  < 
principle  of  anticipation,  which  has  jud  been  men- 
tioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events,  the 
philofopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with 
fafety  on  pad  experience  j and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the 
infant,  proceeds  on  an  indindive  belief,  for  which  he 
is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  There  are,  however,  two  important  refpeds, 
which  didinguifli  the  knowledge  he  poffeffes  from  that 
of  ordinary  men.  In  the  fird  place,  it  is  far  more 

exteiifive, 
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extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the  affiftance  which  fcience 
gives  to  his  natural  powers  of  invention  and  difcovery. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  only  more  eafily  retained  in  the 
memory,  and  more,  conveniently  applied  to  ufe,  ia 
confequence  of  the  manner  in  which  his  ideas  are 
arranged ; but  it  enables  him  to  afcertain,  by  a procefs 
of  reafoning,  all  thofe  truths  which  may  be  fynthetically 
deduced  from  his  general  principles.  The  illuftration 
of  thefe  particulars  will  lead  to  fome  ufeful  remarks; 
and  will  at  the  fame  time  fhew,  that,  in  difcufling  the 
fubje<3:  of  this  Section,  I have  not  loft  fight  of  the  in- 
I quiry  which  occafioned  it. 

I.  I.  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural 
I powers  of  Memory,  together  with  that  inftinftive  an- 
I ticipation  of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  forms  one 
I of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  fufficient  to 
enable  infants,  after  a very  fhort  experience,  to  pre- 
; ferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The  laws  of  nature, 

' which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which 
are  the  objefts  of  philofophical  curiofity,  are  not  fo 
obvioufly  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general, 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  experiments  which  are 


made  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery  ; or,  in  other  words. 


by  artificial  combinations  of  circumftances,  which  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  conjoined  in  the  courfe 
of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
evident,  that  many  connexions  may  be  afcertained, ' 
which  would  never  have  occurred  fpontaneoufly  to  our 
obfervation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  fome  inftances,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  which 


events,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  be  alto- 

^ f 3 gether 
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gether  anomalous,  are  found,  upon  a more  accurate 
and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  fubjetled 
to  a regular  law.  Such  are  thofe  phenomena  in  the 
Jheavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predift  by  means  of 
Cycles.  In  the  cafes  formely  defcribed,  our  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new 
fituations.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  extended  by  continuing 
our  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  curiofity. 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  When„  however,  we  extend  our  views 
to  events  which  depend  on  a combination  of  different 
circumftances,  fuch  a degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
as  enables  us  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  from  which 
probable  conjeftures  may  often  be  formed  with  re- 
fped  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce, 
with  much  greater  confidence,  concerning  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  which  fhall  happen  in  a certain 
period  among  a given  number  of  men,  than  we  can 
predidt  the  death  of  any  individual ; and  that  it  is 
more  reafonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in  fpeculating 
concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a numerous 
fociety,  than  concerning  events  which  depend  on  the 
will  of  a fingle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depending 
on  contingent  circumftances  is  produced,  I lhall  not 
inquire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  colleft,  from 
our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules,  both  with 
refpedl  to  the  hiftory  of  political  focieties,  and  the 
charaders  and  condud  of  men  in  private  life. 

4.  In 
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4.  In  the  laft  place  ; the  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
I fopher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  in 

> confequence  of  the  attention  which  he  gives,  not 

t merely  to  objedls  and  events,  but  to  the  relations 
r which  different  objedts  and  different  events  bear  to* 
i each  other. 

? The  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
are  almoft  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the 
fenfes.  A fimilarity  between  different  obje£ls,  or  be- 
j tween  different  events,  roufes  their  curiofity,  and  leads 
I them  to  claffification,  and  to  general  rules.  But  a 
fimilarity  between  different  relations,  is  feldom  to  be 
traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophical  in- 
quiry. Many  fuch  fimilarities  or  connexions,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  in  nature  j and  when  once  they 
are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  important  dif- 
coveries ; not  only  with  refpeft  to  other  relations,  but 
with  refpeft  to  the  objeds  or  to  the  events  which  are 
related.  Thefe  remarks  it  will  be  neceffary  to  illuftrate 
more  particularly. 

The  great  objed  of  Geometry  is  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exift  between  different  quantities,  and 
the  connexions  which  exift  between  different  rela- 
tions. When  we  demonftrate,  that  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  a circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a relation 
between  two  quantities.  When  we  demonftrate,  that 
triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other  as 
t their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a connexion  between  two  re- 
I lations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathematical 
I fciences  mull  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of 
I the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  difcoveries.  , In 
' F f 4 that 
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that  fimpleft  of  all  procefles  of  practical  geometry, 
which  teaches  us  to  meafure  the  height  of  an  accef- 
fible  tower,  by  comparing  the  length  of  its  lhadow 
with  that  of  a ftaff  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  we 
proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation  between 
the  fhadow  of  the  flaff  and  the  height  of  the  ftaff  is 
the  fame  with  the  relation  between  the  fhadow  of  the 
tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former 
relation  we  can  afcertain  by  actual  meafurement  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  other 
relation ; but,  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the  related 
quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quantity.  In 
every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  alTifls  us  in  meafur- 
ing  the  magnitudes  or  the  diflances  of  objedts,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  fame  principle  ; that  is,  it  begins  with 
afcertaining  connexions  among  different  relations,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  fadts  which 
are  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  to  the 
mofl  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I obferved  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex- 
ifling  among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connexions 
exifling  among  thefe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumftance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufeful  an  inflru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In  that 
beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demonftrates, 
that  the  time  of  a complete  ofcillation  of  a pendulum 
in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a body  would 
fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  a very  curious  and  unexpedled  con- 
nexion between  two  relations  j and  the  knowledge  of 
this  connexion  facilitates  tlie  determination  of  a moft 

import- 
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I important  fa6l  with  refpefl:  to  the  defcent  of  heavy 
i bodies  near  the  earth’s  furface,  which  could  not  be 
I alcertained  conveniently  by  a diredt  experiment. 

I In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among 
; different  phyfical  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
: different  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere  in- 
dudtion  to  the  difcovery  of  a general  law;  while,  to 
ordinary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but  irregularity. 

1 From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we  learn, 

I that,  in  examining  the  firft  principles  of  dioptrics, 
i they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflexion, 
I to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the  angles  of  inci- 
; dence  and  refradlion,  (in  the  cafe  of  light  palling 
I from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  them- 
I felves ; and  that  fome  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry 
I unfuccefsful,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  expe- 
I riments,  (in  the  cafe  of  the  media  which  moll  fre- 
I quently  fall  under  confideration,)  the  angle  of  refrac- 
: tion  correfponding  to  every  minute  of  incidence. 

; Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  fuch  ex- 
I periments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher. 
At  length,  Snellius  difcovered  what  is  now  called  the 
law  of  refradlion,  which  comprehends  their  whole  con- 
tents in  a fingle  fentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is 
another  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  an 
attentive  inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events  them- 
felves  appear,  on  a fuperficial  view,  to  be  perfectly 
anomalous. 


Such 
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Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpefts,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I have  already  mentioned ; but  they  dif. 
fer  from  them  in  this,  that  a cycle  is,  commonly, 
deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes  ; whereas  the  laws  we 
have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to 
men  of  fcienee.  The  moft  celebrated  aflronomical 
cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  difcovered  at  a period,  when  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  confifted  merely  in  accumulating 
and  recording  the  more  ftriking  appearances  of  the 
heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  fhew,  how  much 
philofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fafts,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fuperfedes  the  necelTity  of  ftudying  particular  truths, 
by  putting  us  in  poifelTion  of  a comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

I already  remarked  the  affiftance  which  philofophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  refped 
even  a hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  recol- 
ledion  of  fafts  ; in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objefts  of  natural 
hiftory  by  artificial  claffifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  th^  what  are 
to  be  expefl: ed  from  any  hypothetical  theories.  1 hefe, 

indeed,  may  affift  us  in  recolleding  the  particulars 

we 
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0 we  are  already  acquainted  with  ; but  it  is  only  from 
j:  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  traced  analyti- 
cally from  fafls,  that  we  can  venture,  with  fafety,  to 

■ deduce  eonfequences  by  reafoning  a priori.  An  ex- 
; ample  will  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  obfervation. 

Suppofe  that  a glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is 

1 filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is 
i inverted  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that  the 

I eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top ; and'* 
! that  I wifh  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercury  will 
I remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer  being  at 
I that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There  is  here  a 
1 combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  neceffary 
: to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the  refult. 

I I.  The  air  is  a heavy  fluid,  and  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
: mofphere  is  meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an  elaftic  fluid  j and 
: its  elafticity  at  the  earth’s  furface  (as  it  refifts  the 
: preffure  of  the  atmofphere)  is  meafured  by  the  column 
: of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  3.  In  different  ftates, 
the  elaflic  force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpaces 
which  it  occupies..  But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mer- 
: cury  which  remains  fufpended  in  the  tube,  together 
with  the  elaflic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube, 
is  a counterbalance  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  j 
i and  therefore  their  joint  effed  mufl  be  equal  to  the 
preffure  of  a column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches 
high.  Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation, 
which  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  phyfical 
laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  foretel  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all 
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the  cafes  of  a fimilar  nature  which  can  be  fuppofed. 
The  problem,  in  any  particular  inftance,  might  be 
folved  by  making  the  experiment ; but  the  refult 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  if  the  flighteft  alteration 
were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting  us  in 
pofleffion  of  a few  general  fads,  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine, by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  any  fup- 
pofed combination  of  them,  and  thus  to  comprehend 
an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  no  memory, 
however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  to  retain. 
In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  general  fads 
the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  neceffity  of  treafur- 
ing  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe  truths  which  are  involved 
in  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  deduced  from 
them  by  reafoning  ; and  he  can  often  profecute  his 
difcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe 
which  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by  immediate  ob- 
fervation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important  difference 
between  the  hypothetical  theory,  and  a theory  obtained 
by  indu£lion ; that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to 
remember  the  fafts  we  already  know,  but  to  afcertain 
by  reafoning,  many  fa£ts  which  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  t whereas,  when  wo^reafon 
from  ahypothefis  a -priori^  we  are  almoft  certain  of 
running  into  error  ; and,  confequently,  whatever  may 
be  its  ufe  to  the  memory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to, 
in  judging  of  cafes  which  have  not  previoufly  fallen 
within  our  experience. 

There  are  fome  fciences,  in  which  hypothetica 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  ; thofe  fciences, 
to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafion  for  an  extenfive 
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I knowledge  and  a ready  recolledion  of  fa£ls,  and 
I which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfedl  a 
^ ftate  to  allow  us  to  obain  juft  theories  by  the  method  of 
induftion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  fcience 
of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a neceffity  to  apply 
our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  praftice.  It  is  alfo, 
i in  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely 
! fpeculative  parts  of  phyfics  and  chemiftry,  we  may 
I go  on  patiently  accumulating  fafls,  without  forming 
1 any  one  conclufion,  farther  than  our  fa£ls  authorife 
; us;  and  leave  to  pofterity  the  credit  of  eftablifliing 
the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are  fubfervient.  But 
i in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  confequence  to  have 
t our  knowledge  afe  command,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
1 think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  ufed  with 
; advantage  ; provided  always,  that  they  are  confidered 
i merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  memories,  and  that 
I the  ftudent  is  prepared  to  lay  them  afide,  or  to  cor- 
I re£l  them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  nature 
I becomes  more  extenfive.  I am,  indeed;  ready  to 
I confefs,  that  this  is  a caution  which  it  is  more  eafy  to 
j give  than  to  follow : for  it  is  painful  to  change  any 
i of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relinquifh  thofe 
I fyftems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  which 
I have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wif- 
, _dom.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions  * it  as  a ftriking  and 
diftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the  charafter  of  Syden- 
ham, that,  although  full  of  hypothetical  reafoning. 

It  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  attentive  to  obferva- 
tion;  and  that  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  fat  fo 
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loofely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influence  his 
pradlice  at  all,  or  he  could  eafily  abandon  them,  when- 
ever they  would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 


SECTION  V; 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeS.  — EffeSs  produced  on  the  Memory 
by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knotuledge. 

Having  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the  im- 
provement of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper, 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  to  confider 
what  effefts  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  pradice  of  committing  to  writing  our  acquired 
knowledge.  That  fuch  a pradice  is  unfavourable,  in 
fome  refpeds,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  fuperfeding, 
to  a certain  degree,  the  neceflity  of  its  exertions,  has 
been  often  remarked,  and  I believe  is  true  j but  the 
advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  other  refpeds, 
are  fo  important,  as  to  overbalance  greatly  this  trifling 
inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  j^t  prefent  to  examine  and  . 
compare  together  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a common-place  book.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a*  fimilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoflible,  to  eftablifli  any  rules 
which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  muff  be 
left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pur- 
fuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  affociation 
and  arrangement.  The  remarks  which  I am  to  offer 
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I are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to  illuftrate 
j;  a few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing  affords 
I to  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
I progrefs  through  life,  the  refults  of  his  fpeculations, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giv- 
ing rife  to  a gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has  been 
fufficiently  illuftrated  by  many  authors.  Little  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  its  effeds, 
which  is  no  lefs  important ; I mean,  to  the  foundation 
which  it  lays  for  a perpetual  progrefs  in  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflections, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  mofl  valuable 
part  of  our  knowledge : and  hence  it  is,  that  although 
in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous,  and 
the  genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced  years; 
yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a man  of  obfervatjon  and  inquiry, 
the  judgment  may  be  expeded,  at  lead  as  long  as  his 
faculties  remain  in  perfedtion,  to  become  every  day 
founder  and  more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only 
by  the  conftant  pradice  of  writing,  that  the  refults  of 
our  experience,  and  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  can  be 
accurately  recorded.  If  they  are  truJfted  merely  to 
the  memory,  they  will  gradually  vanifli  from  it  like  a 
dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  with 
the  fuggeftions  of  imagination,  that  we  fliall  not  be 
able  to  reafon  from  them  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence. What  improvements  in  fcience  might  we 
■not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  accomplifliing, 
had  we  only  adivity  and  induftry  to  treafure  up  every 
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plaufible  hint  that  occurs  to  us ! Hardly  a day  paffes,  | i 
when  many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or  are  fug- 
gelled  by  others;  and  detached  and  infulated,  as  they  || 
may  appear  at  prefent,  fome  of  them  may  perhaps  1 1 
afterwards,  at  the  diftance  of  years,  furnilli  the  key- 1 1 
Hone  of  an  important  fyllem.  1 1 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  || 
philofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  praftice  of  |j|j 
writing.  Without  its  alTillance,  he  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  fimple  elementary  truths  M 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which  form,  in  f 
the  various  branches,  of  fcience,  the  ellablilhed  creed 
of  the  ag^  he  lives  in.  How  inconfiderable  would  / ^ 
have  been  the  progrefs  of  mathematicians,  in  their  1 1 
more  abllrufe  fpeculations,  without  the  aid  of  the  j :i 
algebraical  notation ; and  to  what  fublime  difcoveries  j | 
have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful  contrivance,  | , 
which,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necef-  | 
fary  for  recollefting  the  Heps  of  a long  inveftigation,  | .• 
has  enabled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite  variety  of  ! 
inquiries,  to  which  the  unalTifted  powers  of  the  hu-  j ■ 
man  mind  would  have  been  altogether  unequal ! In  | 
the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  feldom  or  never  ^ 
occalion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains  of  confequences  | 
as  in  mathematics  ; but  in  thefe  fciences,  if  the  chain  ^ 
of  inveftigation  be  Ihorter,  it  is  far  more  difficult . < 
to  make  the  tranfition  from  one  link  to  another*,  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas,  and 
rendering  them  perfeftly  familiar  to  us,  that  fuch 
tranfitions  can,  in  moft  inftances,  be  made  with  fafe- 
ty.  In  morals  and  politics,  when  we  advance  a ftep 
beyond  thofe  elementary  truths  which  are  daily  pre- 
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fented  to  us  in  books  or  converfation,  there  is 
no  method  of  rendering  our  conclufions  familiar 
to  us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing,  and 
making  them  frequently  the  fubjeds  of  our  me- 
ditation. When  we  have  once  done  fo,  thefe  con- 
clufions become  elementary  truths  with  refpeft  to 
us ; and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confidence 
to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and  which  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.  By  fol- 
lowing fuch  a plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our 
induftry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  important  im- 
provement ; and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a plan  that  • we 
can  reafonably  hope  to  extend  confiderably  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge.  I do  not  fay  that  thefe 
habits  of  fludy  are  equally  favourable  to  brilliancy  of 
converfation.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  thofe 
men  who  polTefs  this  accomplilhment  in  the  highefl; 
degree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary 
truths  j or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a fmgle 
ftep  beyond  them;  that  is,  who  think  a little  more 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  conclufions  are 
not  fo  far  removed  from  common  opinions,  as  to 
render  it  necelfary  for  them,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
fend them,  to  exhaufl  the  patience  of  their  hearers, 
by  ftating  a long  train  of  intermediate  ideas.  They 
who  have  pulhed  their  inquiries  much  farther  than 
the  common  fyftems  of  their  times,  and  have  ren- 
dered familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate 
fteps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  conclu- 
fions, are  tpo  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the 
lame  fituation  with  themfelves  ; and  when  they  mean 
to  inftruft,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only 
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regarded  as  paradoxical  and  vifionary.  It  is  but 
rarely  we  find  a man  of  very  fplendid  and  various 
converfation  to  be  poffefled  of  a profound  judgment, 
or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wifhes  to 
diflinguilh  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writing  af- 
fords an  ufeful  inflrument  of  ftudy.  Important  alTift- 
ance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofe  who  wifh  to 
imprefs  on  their  minds,  the  inveftigations  which  occur 
to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading  ; for  although 
writing  may  weaken  (as  I already  acknowledged  it  does) 
a memory  for  detached  obfervations,  or  for  infulated 
fafts,  it  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  method  of 
fixing  in  it  permanently,  thofe  acquifitions  which  in- 
volve long  procelfes  of  reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the 
conclufions  which  we  form  make  a much  deeper  and 
more  lafting  impreffion  on  the  memory,  than  any  know- 
ledge which  we  imbibe  paffively  from  another.  This 
is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  effeft  which  the 
ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention ; but  I apprehend 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow- 
out  a train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  ar- 
ranged in  that  order  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  our 
prevailing  habits  of  affociation.  The  only  method  of 
putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a level,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  with  our  original  fpeculations,  is,  after  making 
ourfelves  acquainted  with  our  author’s  ideas,  to  ftudy 
the  fubjeft  over  again  in  our  own  way ; to  paufe,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order  to 

confider  what  we  have  gained ; to  recoiled  what  the 
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I propofitions  are,  which  the  author  wifhes  to  eftablifh, 
J and  to  examine  the  different  proofs  which  he  employs 
to  fupport  them.  In  making  fuch  an  experiment,  we 

I commonly  find,  that  the  different  fleps  of  the  procefs 
arrange  themfelves  in  our  minds,  in  a manner  different 
I from  that  in  which  the  author  has  flated  them  ; and 
that,  while  his  argument  feems,  in  fome  places, 
obfcure,  from  its  concifenefs  j it  is  tedious  in  others, 
from  being  unneceffarily  expanded.  When  we  have 
reduced  the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to 
ourfelves  to  be  the  mofl  natural  and  fatisfaftory, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form 
is  better  in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  beft 
adapted  to  our  memory.  Such  reafonings,  therefore, 
as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply,  either  in  the 
bufinefs  of  life,  or  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  of 
importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a language 
and  in  an  order  of  our  own ; and  if,  at  any  time,  we 
find  it  neceffary  to  refrefh  our  recolleftion  on  the 
fubjeft,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own  compofition,  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  coiAmonly  fol- 
lowed is  very  different  from  that  which  I have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Mofl  people 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  them- 
felves with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  indo- 
lence prevents  them  from  any  aftive  exertion ; and  a 
confiderable  number  with  a view  to  the  difplay  which 
they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acquifi- 
tions.  From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a perfon  is 
led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  he 
can  derive  from  them  any  material  advantage.  If  hg 
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reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pafs 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impref- 
fion  ; and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more 
anxious  to  feleft  ftriking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  ex- 
preflion,  than  to  feize  the  fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author’s 
reafoning,  or  to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  any 
additions  to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge. 
“ Though  it  is  fcarce  poffible,”  fays  Dr.  Butler  *,  “ to 
“ avoid  judging,  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almoft  every 
“ thing  which  offers  itfelf  to  one’s  thoughts,  yet  it  is 
“ certain,  that  many  perfons,  from  different  caufes, 
“ never  exercife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  be- 
fore  them,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
“ mine  how  far  it  be  conclufive.  They  are  perhaps 
entertained  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others; 
“ they  like,  and  they  diflike ; but  whether  that  which 
is  propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
not ; whether  a matter  be  flated  according  to  the 
“ real  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,  to  the  generality  of 
“ people,  a circumftance  of  little  or  no  importance, 
cc  j^rgunients  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental  pur- 
“ pofe ; but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never  want, 
“ for  their  own  fatisfaction  of  mind,  or  condudt  in 
life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  mere- 
ly  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themfelves 
« for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons ; there 
“ are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  enter- 
“ tainment,  and  have  areal  curiofity  to  fee  what  is 
“ faid,  feveral,  which  is  aftonifliing,  who  have  no  fort 
“ of  curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true  : I fay  curiofity,  be- 


* See  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons. 
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caufe  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much 
“ that  religious  and  facred  attention  which  is  due  to 
“ truth,  and  to  the  important  queftion,  what  is  the 
‘‘  rule  of  life,  is  loft  out  of  the  world. 

“ For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for  they 
“ are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get 
“ into  this  way  from  different  occafions,  I have  often 
‘‘  wifhed  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  lay  before 
“ people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but  premifes, 
“ and  leave  them  to  draw  conclufions  themfelves ; 
“ which,  although  it  could  not  be  done  in  all  cafes, 
“ might  in  many. 

“ The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amufe- 
“ ment,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in 
“ one’s  way,  have  in  part  occafioned,  and  moft  per- 
‘‘  fe6Uy  fall  in  with  and  humour  this  idle  way  of 
“ reading  and  confidering  things.  By  this  means, 
“ time,  even  in  folitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of  without 
“ the  pain  of  attention neither  is  any  part  of  it  more 
“ put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs,  (one  can  fcarce  for- 
bear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefs  thought,)  than  great 
‘‘  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading.” 

If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I formerly  deferibed  were 
adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminilh  very  much  the 
number  of  books  which  it  would  be  poffible  to  turn 
over ; but  I am  convinced  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge  ; and  by 
rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome  meafure  our  own, 
would  give  us  a more  ready  and  praftical  command  of 
them  : not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are  poffeffed  of  any 
inventive  powers,  fuch  exercifes  would  continually  fur- 
nilhthem  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves 
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upon  all  the  different  fubjefts  which  may  pafs  under 
our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a tendency  to  weaken, 
not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intelledtual 
powers  in  general,  as  a habit  of  extenfive  and  various 
reading,  without  reflexion.  The  aftivity  and  force  of 
the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in  confequence  of 
difufe  ; and  not  unfrequently  all  our  principles  and 
opinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity 
and  difcordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth  with 
modefty  and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  ac- 
quifitions  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make  us 
wifer  and  happier,  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  facri- 
fice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the  common  difpen- 
fers  of  literary  fame ; but  we  may  reft  affured,  that  it  - 
is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real  progrefs 
in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  ufeful  in- 
ventions. 

“ It  requires  courage,  indeed,**  (as  Helvetius  has 
remarked,)  to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelefs  fub- 
“ je£ls  which  are  generally  valued  ;**  but  it  is  a 
courage  neceffary  to  men  who  eidier  love  the  truth,  or 
who  afpire  to  eftablifh  a permanent  reputation. 
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SECTION  VI. 

^ Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjea.  — Of  Artificial  Memory. 

By  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a method  of 
connedling  in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be 

I remembered,  with  things  eafily  remembered  ; fo  as  to 
enable  it  to  retain,  and  to  recoiled  the  former,  by 
means  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various  con- 
trivances have  been  propofed,  but  I think  the  foregoing 
definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  affift 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular 
occafions,  which  require  a more  than  ordinary  effort  of 
recolledion ; for  example,  to  affift  a public  fpeaker  to 
recoiled  the  arrangement  of  a long  difcourfe.  Others 
; have  been  devifed  with  a view  to  enable  us  to  extend 
the  circle  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a 
more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  particulars  of 
our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  fo  much  celebrated  among  the 
antient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  defcrip- 
tion. 

I already  remarked,  the  effed  of  fenfible  objeds 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe  objeds 
were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelling  along  a road, 
the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we  meet  with, 
frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  fubjeds  we  were 
thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  laft  faw  them.  Such 
I fads,  which  are  perfedly  familiar  even  to  the  vulgar, 
\ g 4 niight 
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might  very  naturally  fugged  the  poffibility  of  affifting 
the  memory,  by  eflablilhing  a connexion  between  the 
ideas  we  wifli  to  remember,  and  certain  fenfible  objeds, 
which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a per- 
manent impreffion  on  the  nflnd  *.  I have  been  told 
of  a young  woman,  in  a very  low  rank  of  life,  who 
contrived  a method  of  commiting  to  memory  the 
fermons  which  Ihe  was  accuftomed  to  hear,  by  fix- 
ing her  attention,  during  the  different  heads  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  on  different  compartments  of  the  roof  of  the 
church  ; in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  when  fhe  afterwards 
faw  the  roof,  or  recolledted  the  order  in  which  its 
compartments  were  difpofed,  fhe  recollected  the  method 
which  the  preacher  had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubjeft. 
This  contrivance  was  perfectly  analogous  to  the  to- 
pical memory  of  the  antients ; an  art  which,  what- 
ever be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  ufe,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled,  in  a high  degree,  to  the  praife  of  in- 
genuity. 

Suppofe  that  I were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  in  fome  very  large  building,  and 
that  I had  accuftomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apart- 
ments always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Suppofe 
farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a public  difcourfe, 
in  which  I had  occafion  to  treat  of  a great  variety  of 
particulars,  I was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memory  the 
order  I propofed  to  obferve  in  the  communication  of 

* “ Cum  in  loca  aliqua  poll  tempos  reverfi  fumus,  non  ipfa  ag- 
“ nofcimus  tantuin,  fed  etiam,  quae  in  his  fecerimus,  reminifcimur, 
“ perfonasque  fubeunt,  nonnunquam  tacitae  quoque  cogitationes  in 
“ mentem  revertuntur.  Nata  eft  igitur,  ut  in  plerifque,  arsab  ex- 

perimento.” 

QuiNCT.  InJ}.  Oral.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

my 
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I my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a proper  divifion  of  my 
^ fubje£t  into  heads,  and  by  connefting  each  head  with 
|(  a particular  apartment,  (which  I could  eafily  do,  by 
I conceiving  myfelf  to  be  fitting  in  the  apartment  while 
I was  ftudying  the  part  of  my  difcourfe  I meant  to  con- 
neft  with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in  which  thefe  apart- 
ments occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  me, 
in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort  on 
my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I was  to  treat.  It  is  alfo 
obvious,  that  a very  little  praftice  would  enable  me  to 
avail  myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embarraff- 
ment  or  diftradion  of  my  attention  *. 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  particular  objeft  which  we  fup- 
pofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view  ; whether,  as  was  too 
often  the  cafe  with  the  antient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder 
a judge,  and  to  filence  an  adverfary ; or  fairly  and 
candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth.  On  the 
former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  poffibly  give  an  orator 
a greater  fuperiority,  than  the  poffeffion  of  a fecret, 
which,  while  it  enables  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
facility  and  the  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his 
power,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpofe  his  arguments  and 

* In  fo  far  as  it  was  the  objeft  of  this  fpecies  of  artificial  me- 
mory  to  ailid  an  orator  in  recollefting  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
his  difcoUrfcj  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  given  by  the  antient  rhe- 
toricians are  abundantly  fatisfadtory.  It  appears,  however,  that 
its  life  was  more  extenfive ; and  that  it  was  fo  contrived,  as  to 
facilitate  the  recolleftion  of  a premeditated  compofition.  \In  what 
manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjecture  from  the  imper- 
feft  explanations  of  the  art,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modern 
times.  The  reader  may  confult  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87, 
Rhetor,  ad Herennium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  feq.— Ouinctil* 
Jnjl.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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his  fads,  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  mofl; 
proper  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the 
memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  addrefles.  And  fuch,  it 
is  manifeft,  is  the  effed,  not  only  of  the  topical  me- 
mory of  the  antients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances 
which  aid  the  recolledion,  upon  any  principle  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our 
ideas. 

To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a view 
to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illuftrate,  fliould  be 
arranged  in  an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own 
recolledion  and  to  that  of  their  hearers.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  nothing  is  effedual,  but  that  method  which  is 
fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  inveftigations ; a 
method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another, 
either  by  means  of  obvious  and  ftriking  alfociations,  or 
by  thofe  relations  which  conned  the  different  fteps  of 
a clear  and  accurate  procefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  com- 
pletely and  inceffantly  engaged,  and  that  the  fubftance 
of  a long  difcourfe  can  be  remembered  without  effort. 
And  it  is  thus  only  that  a fpeaker,  after  a mature  con- 
fideration  of  his  fubjed,  can  poffefs  a juft  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  of  recolledion,  in  ftating  all  the 
different  premifes  which  lead  to  the  conclufion  he 
wifhes  to  eftablifti. 

In  modern  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  very 
little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers ; but 
various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to  affift 
the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining' thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  neceffary  for 

a fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him ; and  which, 

at 
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; at  the  fame  time,  from  the  number  of  particular  details 
^ which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated,  of  themfelves, 

( to  make  a very  lafting  impreffion  on  the  mind.  Of 
i this  fort  is  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which 
i a great  deal  of  hiftorical,  chronological,  and  geogra- 
j phical  knowledge  is  comprifed  in  a fet  of  verfes,  which 
j the  ftudent  is  fuppofed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himfelf 
I as  fchool-boys  do  the  rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  verfes 
I are,  in  general,  a mere  alfemblage  of  proper  names, 
difpofed  in  a rude  fort  of  meafure  ; fome  flight  altera- 
tions being  occafionally  made  on  the  final  fyllables  of 
the  words,  fo  as  to  be  fignificant  (according  to  certain 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of 
important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it  ap- 
: peared  to  the  author  ufeful  to  aflbciate  with  the  names. 

I have  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpeft  to 
the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyftem.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  I believe,  againfl:  it ; although  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by  fome  wri- 
ters of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  judgment,  in 
matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  entitled  to  refpeft, 
has  faid,  that  “ it  is  a method  fo  eafily  learned,  and 
“ which  may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recolleding  dates, 
“ when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks 
“ all  perfons  of  a liberal  education  inexcufabje,  who 
“ will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains  that  is  necef- 
“ fary  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it ; or  who 
“ think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
j “ which  is  fo  ufeful  and  convenient 
i In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  con- 
I trivance  of  the  fame  kind,  to  a particular  perfon,  a 

• * Leclureson  Hiftory,  p.  157. 
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great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fpecies  of  memory  which 
he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the 
courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some  men,  as  I already 
remarked,  (efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  been  l ! 
habitually  exerciled  in  childhood  in  getting  by  heart 
grammar  rules,)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  ac-  U 
quiring  and  retaining  the  moft  barbarous  and  the  moft  “ ! 
infignificant  verfes ; which  another  perfon  would  find  V ■ 
as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the  geographical  and  chro-  i 
nological  details  of  which  it  is  the  objeft  of  this  art  to  i ; 
relieve  the  memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  general 
utility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled 
to  an  exclufive  preference ; as  one  contrivance  may  be 
beft  fuited  to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a very  ? 
different  one  to  thofe  of  another.  f 

One  important  objeftion  -applies  to  all  of  them,  ^ 
that  they  accuftom  the  mind  to  affociate  ideas  by  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary  connexions ; and,  therefore,  how  I: 
much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in  the  courfe  of  con- 
verfation,  to  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  acquired  know- 
ledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  lervice  to  us, 
when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  ^ 

I own,  too,  I am  very  doubtful  with  refpeft  to  the  uti- 
lity of  a great  part  of  that  information  which  they  are  : 
commonly  employed  to  imprefs  on  the  memory,  and  on 
which  the  generality  of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value 
themfelves.  It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,  but  in  fo  far  as  it  i 
is  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  ; and  ••  J 
the  acquifition  of  it  confumes  a great  deal  of  time  and 
attention,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 
however,  who  are  of  a different  opinion,  fuch  contri- 
vances 
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[ vances  as  Mr.  Grey’s  may  be  extremely  ufeful : and  to 
all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in  the  memory 
I thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  particulars,  which  it 
I is  either  neceflary  for  them  to  be  ac<^uainted  with,  from 
* their  fituation  j or  which  cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the 
common  opinion,  effential  branches  of  a liberal  educa- 
I don.  I would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author’s 
method  of  recolleding  dates,  by  fubftituting  letters  for 
I the  numeral  cyphers;  and  forming  thefe  letters  into 
i'  words,  and  the  words  into  verfes.  I have  found  it,  at 
I leaft  in  my  own  cafe,  the  moft  elFeftual  of  all  fuch  con- 
! trivances  of  which  I have  had  experience. 


SECTION  VII. 

•Montinuation  of  the  fame  SuhjeQ. — Importance  of  making  a proper 
Seledlon  among  the  OljeSs  of  our  Knonvledge,  in  order  to  derive 
Advantage  from  the  Acquifitions  of  Memory. 

The  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that 
we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  ufe 
I to  us,  unlefs  we  make  a proper  feleftion  of  the  partl- 
iculars  to  be  remembered.  Such  a feledtion  is  necef- 
ifary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading  ; and  ftill  more 
ifo,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to  which  every 
fman  is  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
ihis  knowledge. 

When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit,  we 
icommonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  un- 
ifatisfadlory.  We  have  no  difcrimination  in  our  curio- 
Ifity ; and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making 

thofe 
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thofe  moderate  acquifitions  which  are  fuited  to  our 
limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely  to  be  of  ufe 
to  us  ; and  acquire  a habit  of  directing  our  examina- 
tion to  thefe,  without  diftrafting  the  attention  with 
others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a fimilar  circumftance, 
that  moil  readers  complain  of  a defeft  of  memory, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  They 
cannot  feparate  important  from  trifling  fafts,  and  find 
themfelves  unable  to  retain  any  thing,  from  their  an- 
xiety to  fecure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a proper  direftion  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar 
an  acquaintance  as  poflible  with  t,he  great  outlines  of 
the  different  branches  of  fcience ; with  the  moft  im- 
portant conclufions,  which  have  hitherto  been  formed 
in  them,  and  with  the  rnofl  important  defiderata 
which  remain  to  be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too  of  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
formation  of  philofophical  fyftems,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  ftudy  the  various  hypothetical  theories  which  have 
been  ipropofed  for  connefting  together  and  arranging 
the  phenomena.  By  fuch  general  views  alone  we  can 
prevent  ourfelves  from  bein^^loft,  amidft  a labyrinth 
of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a courfe  of  extenfive 
and  various  reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  difcri- 
minating  attention.  While  they  withdraw  our  notice 
from  barren  and  infulated  fads,  they  dired  it  to  fuch 
as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles  which  have  either  been 
already  eftablifhed,  or  which,  from  having  that  de- 
gree of  connexion  among  themfelves,  which  is  ne- 

ceflary 
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ceflary  to  give  plaufibility  to  a hypothetical  theory, 
are  likely  to  furnifli,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a jufter 
fyftem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  in- 
duftion,  to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer-' 
tainly  been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  puttmg  philofophers 
upon  the  road  of  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  has  probably 
been  in  this  way,  that  moft  difcoveries  have  been 
made  j for  although  a^  knowledge  of  fa£ls  mull  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a juft  theory,  yet  a hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  beft  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  ufeful  fafts.  If  a man,  without  forming  to 
himfelf  any  conjedlure  concerning  the  unknown  laws 
of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to  accumulate 
fads  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  ftumble  upon 
fome  important  difcovery ; but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  Every  phi- 
lofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a fet  of  ex- 
periments, has  fome  general  principle  in  his  view, 
which  he  fufpeds  to  be  a law  of  nature  * : and 
although  his  conjedures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet 
they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a particular  diredion, 
and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a number  of  fads  which 
have  a certain  relation  to  each  other.  It  has  been 

* “ Refte  fiquidem  Plato,  “ Qui  aliquid  quterit,  idipfum,  quod 
“ quaerit,  general!  quadam  notione  comprehendit : aliter,  qui  fieri 

poteft,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventum,  agnofcat  Idcirco  quo 
“ amplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  noftra ; eo  magis  direfta  et 
“ compendiofa  erit  inveftigatio.” 

Z)f  Scient.  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

often 
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often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
have  led  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  and 
mathematics.  And  they  have  plainly  done  fo,  merely 
by  limiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry,  and 
checking  that  indifcriminate  and  defultory  attention 
which  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A hypothe- 
tical theory,  however  erroneous,  may  anfwer  a fimilar 
purpofe.  “ Prudens  interrogatio,”  (fays  Lord  Ba- 
con,) “ eft  dimidium  fcientias.  Vaga  enim  experi- 
“ entia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  palpatio  eft,  et 
“ homines  potius  ftupefacit  quam  informat.”  What, 
indeed,  are  Newton’s  queries,  but  fo  many  hypothe-  ^ 
fes  which  are  propofed  as  fubjefts  of  examination  to  ? 
philofophers  ? And  did  not  even  the  great  doftrine  of  ; 
gravitation  take  its  firft  rife  from  a fortunate  con- 
jefture  ? • 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers 
of  Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved, 
any  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fa£ls,  we  fhould,  ■ 
at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjeftures  to  the 
world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may  not  ^ 
be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a fyftematizing  turn 
are  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly ; for  we  are  al- 
ready poflefled  of  a great  ftock  of  fafts  ; and  there  is 
fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as  not  to  bring  together  a - > 
number  of  particulars  which  have  a certain  degree  of 
relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  ftudies  j whether  they  are  conduced  in  the 
way  of  reading,  or  of  obfervation.  From  neither  of 

thefe 
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thefe  two  Iburces  of  information  can  we  hope  to  de- 
rive much  advantage,  unlefs  we  have  fome  general 
principles  to  direft  our  attention  to  proper  objefts. 

With  refpeft  to  obfervation,  fome  farther  cautions 
may  be  ufeful ; for  in  guarding  againft  an  indifcrimi- 
nate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  poffible  to  fall 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a habit  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  men  of  little 
education ; the  latter  is  more  common  among  men  of 
retirement  and  ftudy. 

One  of  the  chief  effeds  of  a liberal  education,  is  to 
enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  prefent 
objeds  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pleafure 
on  the  paft,  the  ablent,  or  the  future.  But  when 
we  are  led  to  carry  thefe  efforts  to  an  excefs,  either 
from  a warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or  from  an 
anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weakened, 
and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contraded.  The  fame 
effed  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in 
philofophical  purfuits,  before  the  mind  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  ftudy  of  general  truths,  by  exercifing 
its  faculties  among  particular  objeds,  and  particular 
occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contrads  an  averfion  to 
the  examination  of  details,  from  the  pleafure  which 
it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation  or  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  general  principles.  Both  of  thefe  turns  of 
thought,  however,  prefuppofe  a certain  degree  of  ob- 
fervation  ; for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  fup- 
plied  by  the  fenfes ; and  the  general  truths  which  oc- 
cupy the  philofopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible 

Hh  to 
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to  him,  if  he  a total  ftranger  to  all  experience 
with  refpeft  to  the  courfe  of  nature  and  of  human 
life.  The  obfervations,  indeed,  which  are  made  by 
men  of  a warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  inaccu- 
rate and  fallacious ; and  thofe  of  the  fpeculative  phi- 
lofopher  are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  1 
relate  to  the  fubjefts  of  his  reafoning ; but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  muft  have  looked  abroad  occafion- 
ally  at  nature,  and  at  the  world ; if  not  to  afcertain 
fa£ls  by  aftual  examination,  at  leaft  to  ftore  their 
minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  directed  to 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  poflfeflhs  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his  I 
Ipeculations  and  reafonings.  It  is  accordingly  among  ■ | 
this  dais  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inattention 
to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft 

extreme. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  re- 
flexion,  (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending 
to  the  lubjeds  of  our  conlcioulhels,)  is  the  laft  of  our  , 
intelledual  faculties  which  unfolds  itfelf ; and  that  m ; 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf  at  . 
all.  It  is  a power,  indeed,  which  being  lubfervient 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphyfical  curiolity,  j 
it  is  not  effentially  neceffary  for  us  to  poffefs,  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervauon,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  necefikry  for  the  pr^r^tion  ^ 
even  of  our  animal  exiflence,  dilcovers  itfelf  m m-  ^ 
fants  long  before  they  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech;_  or  j 
rather  I fliould  have  faid,  as  foon  as  they  come  into  _ 
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I the  world  : and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope,  it 
continues  aftive  and  vigorous  through  life.  It  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy  and 
youth  it  fliould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  exclufively, 

[and  that  we  fhould  acquire  all  our  necelTary  informa- 
tion before  engaging  in  fpeculations  which  are  lefs 
elfential : and  accordingly  this  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
intellefhial  progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
individuals.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of 
metaphyfical  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much  increaf- 
ed  j for  the  mind  being  conftantly  occupied  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fubjeds 
of  confcioufnefs,  which  are  not  to  be  furmounted, 
without  a degree  of  patience  and  perfeverance  of 
I which  few  men  are  capable  i but  the  inconvenience 
would  evidently  have  been  greatly  increafed,  if  the 
order  of  nature  had,  in  this  refpea,  been  reverfed, 
and  if  the  curiofity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a 
period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intelleaual  world, 
as  by  thofe  of  the  material.  Of  what  would  have 
happened  on  this  fuppofition,  we  may  form  a judg- 
ment from  thofe  men  who,  in  confequence  of  an  ex- 
ceffive  indulgence  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  have  weak- 
ened, to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  at- 
tending to  external  objects  and  occurrences.  Few 
metaphyficians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
not  deficient  in  the  power  of  obfervation  : for,  al- 
though a tafte  for  fuch  abftraft  fpeculations  is  far 
I from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than 
j any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an 
I exclufive  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  Ihut  up  the  other 
5 H h 2 fources 
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fources  of  intelledual  improvement.  As  the  meta- 
phyfician.  carries  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his 
reafoningj  he  is  not  under  a neceflity  of  looking 
abroad  for’fubjefts  of  fpeculation  or  amufement  •,  and 
unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to  guard  againft  the  effeds 
of  his  favourite  purfuits,  he  is  in  more  danger  than 
literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lofe  all 
intereft  about  the  common  and  proper  objefts  of  hu-  , 
man  curiofity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I apprer 
hend  that  the  ftudy  of  the  mind  ftio^d  form  the  laft 
branch  of  the  education  of  youth ; an  order  which 
nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  out,  by  what  I have  al-  . 
ready  remarked,  with  refpeft  to  the  developem^t  of  > 
our  faculties.  After  the  underaanding  is  well  aored 
with  particular  fafts,  and  has  been  converfant  with  • 
particular  fcientihc  purfuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  fpe- 
culate  concerning  its  own  powers  with  additional  ad-  . 
vantage,  and  will  run  no  hazard  of  indulgmg  too  far 
in  hich  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  on  ; 
this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  than  the  com-  | 
mon  pradice  which  is  followed  in  our  univeraties,_(a  j 
beginning  a courfe  of  philofophical  educauon  wifo 
the  ftudy  of  logic.  If  this  order  were  completely  - 

reverfed ; and  if  the  ftudy  of  logic  were  delayed  nil  ; 

after  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  was  well-ftored  with  , 
particular  fads  in  phyfics,  in  chemiftry,  in  natural  and 
civil  hiftory ; his  attention  might  be  led  with  the  molt 
important  advantage,  and  without  miy  danger  to  is 
power  of  obfervation,  to  an  examination  of  his  o'wm 
faculties-;  which,  befides  opening  to  him  a new  and 
pleafing  field  of  fpeculation,  would  enable  him  to  form 
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ian  eftimate  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquifitions  he 
has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  far- 
ther improvements  of  which  his  mind  is  fufceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  'an 
, incapacity  of  obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  fome  defeft  in  early 
education.  I already  remarked,  that,  when  nature  is 
allowed  free  fcope,  the  curiofity,  during  early  youth, 
is  alive  to  every  external,  objed,  and  to  every  external 
occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  imagination  and  re- 
flexion do  not  difplay  themfelves  till  a much  later 
period ; the  former  till  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
the  latter  till  we  approach  to  manhood.  It  fome- 
times,  however,  happens  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
peculiar  difpofition  of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily 
conftitution,  a child  is  led  to  feek  amufement  from 
books,  and  to  lofe  a relifli  for  thofe  recreations  which 
are  fuited  to  his  age.  In  fuch  inftances,  the  ordi- 
nary progrefs  of  the  intelledual  powers  is  prematurely 
quickened ; but  that  belt  of  all  educations  is  loft, 
which  nature  has  prepared  both  for  the  philofopher 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidft  the  adive  fports 
and  the  hazardous  adventures  of  childhood.  It  is 
from  thefe  alone,  that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that 
force  of  charader  which  is  fuited  to  the  more  ardu- 
ous fituations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt 
command  of  attention  to  things  external,  without 
which  the  higheft  endowments  of  the  underftanding, 
however  they  may  fit  a man  for  the  folitary  fpecula- 
tions  of  the  clofet,  are  but  of  little  ufe  in  the  pradice 
of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  perfpmff 
experience. 

H h 3 Where, 
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Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have 
unfortunately  been  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  them  as  perfectly  incurable.  The  attention, 
indeed,  as  I formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances  ; but  we  may  gradually  learn  to 
place  the  objects  we  wifli  to  attend  to,  in  lights  more 
interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expeCted  from  a 
change  of  fcene,  and  a change  of  purfuits  j but  above 
all,  much  may  be  expeCted  from  foreign  travel. 
The  objects  which  we  meet  with  excite  our  furprife 
by  their  novelty ; and  in  this  manner  we  not  only 
gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving  and  examin- 
ing them  with  attention,  but,  from  the  elFeCts  of  con- 
trail, the  curiofity  comes  to  be  roufed  with  refpeCl  to 
the  correfponding  objeCts  in  our  own  country,  which, 
from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly 
been  accullomed  to  overlook.  In  this  refpeCl  the  ef- 
fects of  foreign  travel,  in  directing  the  attention  to  , 
familiar  objeCts  and  occurrences,  is  fomewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  the  lludy  of  a dead  or  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage produces,  in  leading  the  curiofity  to  examine 
the  grammatical  llruCture  of  our  own. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contracted  to  particular  fubjeCts,  from  lludying 
the  fyllems,  true  or  falfe,  which  philofophers  have  pro- 
pofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  faCts  comieCl- 
ed  with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyllems,  not  only 
is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  direCted,  inllead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  in  confequence 
of  our  being  enabled  to  conneCl  faCts  with  general 

principles. 
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principles,  ir  becomes  interefted  in  the  examination  of 
thofe  particulars  which  would  otherwife  have  efcaped 
our  notice. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Connexion  between  Memory  and philofophical  Genius. 

IT  is  commohly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom 
united  with  a very  tenacious  memory.  So  far, 
however,  as  my  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I can 
fcarcely  recollect  one  perfon  who  poffeffes  the  former 
of  thefe  qualities,  without  a more  than  ordinary  fliare 
of  the  latter. 

On  a fuperficial  view  of  the  fubjeft,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  has  fome  appearance  of  truth  ; for, 
we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics  about 
which  converfation  is  ufually  employed,  to  eftimate  the 
extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreffion  which  trivial  oc- 
currences make  upon  it : and  thefe  in  general  efcape 
the  recolleftion  of  a man  of  ability,  not  becaufe  he  is 
unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe  he  does  not  attend 
to  them.  It  is  probable,  likewife,  that  accidental  aflb- 
ciations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may 
make  but  a flight  impreflion  on  his  mind.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  his  flock  of  fa£ls  is  fmall. 
They  are  connected  together  in  his  memory  by  prin- 
ciples of  aflbciation,  different  from  thofe  which  prevail 
in  ordinary  minds ; and  they  are  on  that  very  account 
the  more  ufeful  V for  as  the  affociations  are  founded 
upon  real  connexions  among  the  ideas,  (although  they 

H h 4 may  ' 
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may  be  lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the 
wit  of  converfation,)  they  are  of  incomparably  greater 
life  in  fuggefling  fa£ts  which  are  to  ferve  as  a founda- 
tion for  reafoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens  too,  that  a man  of  genius,  in 
confequence  of  a peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to  a par- 
ticular fubjeft,  may  firfl  feel  a want  of  inclination,  and 
may  afterwards  acquire  a want  of  capacity  of  attending 
to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole,  fliock  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  other  men ; and  that  however  unprofitably  he 
may  have  diredled  his  curiofity,  the  ignorance  which  he 
difcovers  on  ordinary  fubjeds  does  not  arife  from  a want 
of  memory,  but  from  a peculiarity  in  the  feledion 
which  he  has  made  of  the  objeds  of  his  iludy. 

Montaigne  * frequently  complains  in  his  writings,  of 
his  w^ant  of  memory  ; and  he  indeed  gives  many  very 
extraordinary  inflances  of  his  ignorance  on  fome  of  the 
mofl:  ordinary  topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works  vith  attention,  that 
this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from  an  original  defed 
of  memory,  but  from  the  Angular  and  whimfical 
diredion  which  his  curiofity  had  taken  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  “ I can  do  nothing,”  fays  he,  “ with- 
“ out  my  memorandum  book ; and  fo  great  is  my  dif- 
Acuity  in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I am 
forced  to  call  my  domeflic  fervants  by  their  offices. 
I am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in 
“ ufej  of  the  difference  of  one  grain  from  another, 

* II  n’eft  homme  a qui  il  fiefe  fi  tnal  de  fe  mefler  de  parler  de 
memoire.  Car  je  n’en  recognoy  quafi  trace  en  moy  ; et  ne  pcnfe 
qu’il  y en  ait  au  monde  une  autre  fi  marveilleufe  en  defaillance. 

EJais  Montaigne,  liv.  i.  ch.  9. 

“ both 
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“ both  in  the  earth  and  in  the  granary ; what  ufe  leaven 
“ is  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  muft  ftand 
“ fome  time  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments.**  Yet  the 
fame  autlior  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to 
have  had  his  memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  apothegms,  and  of  hiftorical  paflages,  which  had 
ftruck  his  imagination  ; and  to  have  been  familiarly 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  ab- 
furd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers ; 
with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the 
plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
the  water  of  Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the 
infinite  of  Parmenides,  and  the  unity  of  Mufasus.  In 
complaining  too  of  his  want  of  prefence  of  mind,  he 
indireftly  acknowledges  a degree  of  memory,  which,  if 
it  had  been  judicioufly  employed,  would  have  been 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe 
common  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appear# 
to  have  been  deficient.  “ When  I have  an  oration  to 
“ fpeak,”  fays  he,  “ of  any  confiderable  length,  I am 
“ reduced  to  the  miferable  neceffity  of  getting  it,  "word 
“ for  word,  by  heart.’* 

The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiftent  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to 
have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genius  and 
charafter)  to  tax  him  with  affeftation ; and  even  to 
call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of  fome  of  his  alfer- 
tions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
moll  amufmg  author,  can  realbnably  fufpefl  his  vera- 
city ; and,  in  the  prefent  infiance,  I can  give  him  com- 
plete credit,  not  only  from^my  general  opinion  of  his 

fincerity. 
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fincerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  own  experience,  more  than  one  example  of  the 
fame  fort  of  combination ; not  indeed  carried  to  fuch  a 
length  as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but  bearing  a ftriking 
refemblance  to  it. 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
Ihew,  that  fome  of  the  fa£ls  on  which  that  opinion  is 
founded,  do  not  juftify  fuch  a conclufion.  Befides 
thefe,  however,  there  are  other  circumftances,  which 
at  firfl  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconfiftency 
between  extenfive  memory  and  original  genius. 

The  fpecies  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateft 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fo- 
ciety,  is  a memory  for  detached  and  infulated  fafts ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  pofleifed  of  it, 
are  very  feldom  diftinguifhed  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the 
mind.  Such  a fpecies  of  memory  is  unfavourable  to 
philofophical  arrangement ; becaufe  it  in  part  fupplies 
the  place  of  arrangement.  One  great  ufe  of  philofo- 
phy,  as  I already  fhewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extenfive 
command  of  particular  truths,  by  furnifliing  us  with 
general  principles,  under  which  a number  of  fuch  truths 
is  comprehended.  A perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  aflb- 
ciations  of  time  and  place  make  a lading  impreffion,  has 
not  the  fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others 
who  conne£l  fa6fs  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  effect,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  I have 
heard  it  obferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have  rifen  to  the 
greateft  eminence  in  the  profelfion  of  law,  have  been 
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[ in  general  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfion  to  the  ftudy. 

I The  reafon  probably  is,  that  to  a mind  fond  of  general 

principles,  every  ftudy  muft  be  at  firft  difgufting,  which 
I prefents  to  it  a chaos  of  fafts  apparently  unconnefted 

I with  each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrangement,  if 

united  with  perfevering  induftry,  will  at  laft  conquer 
every  difficulty  ; will  introduce  order  into  what  feemed 
on  a fuperficial  view  a mafs  of  confufion,  and  reduce 
the  dry  and  uninterefting  detail  of  pofitive  ftatutes  into 
a fyftem  comparatively  luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  I believe,  may  be  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in  which  there 
is  a great  multiplicity  of  fads  to  be  remembered.  A 
man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with  little  effort,  treafure 
up  in  his  memory  a number  of  particulars  in  chemiftry 
or  natural  hiftory,  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and 
from  which  he  deduces  no  conclufion  j and  from  his 
facility  in  acquiring  this  ftock  of  information,  may 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  poffeffes  a natural 
tafte  for  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who 
are  really  deftined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  atten- 
tion diftraded,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  fads 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  progrefs. 
In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  appears,  and 
arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diffatisfadion  which  they 
at  firft  experienced,  and  which  does  not  ceafe  to  ftimu- 
late  their  inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace, 
I amidft  a chaos  of  apparently  unconneded  materials, 
I that  fimplicity  and  beauty  which  always  charaderife 
I the  operations  of  nature. 

^ ' There 
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There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  retard 
the  progrefs  of  a man  of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a 
new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render  him  appa- 
rently inferior  to  thofe  who  are  poffelTed  of  ordinary 
capacity.  A want  of  curiofity  *,  and  of  invention,  faci- 
litates greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  It  renders 
the  mind-  paffive,  in  receiving  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
faves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  examin- 
ing their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  their  confequences. 
They  who  are  pofleffed  of  much  acutenefs  and  origi- 
nality, enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others  ; 
not  from  any  defeat  in  their  power  of  apprehen^on,  but 
becaufe  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have 
not  examined  ; and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often 
feduced  by  their  own  fpeculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
a man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpaffed  by 
others : he  has  commonly  his  inforipation  much  lefs 
at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  pofleffed  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  originality ; and,  what  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, he  has  it  leaft  of  all  at  command  on  thofe  fubjeds 
on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  moll  fertile. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 
was  often  at  a lofs,  when  the  converfation  turned  on 
his  own  difcoveries  t.  It  is  probable  that  they  made 
but  a flight  impreffion  on  his  mind,  and  that  a con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from 

* I mean  a want  of  curiofity  about  truth.  “ There  are  many 
men,”  fays  Dr.  Butler,  “ who  have  a ftrong  curiofity  to  know 

what  is  faid,  who  have  little  or  no  curiofity  to  know  what  is 
“ true.” 

+ See  Note  [T]. 
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taking  much  pains  to  treafure  them  up  in  his  memory. 
Men  of  little  ingenuity  feldom  forget  the  ideas  they 
acquire ; becaufe  they  know  that  when  an  occafion 
occurs  for  applying  their  knowledge  to  ufe,  they  mull 
trull  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an 
arithmetical  rule  to  a perfon  of  common  underftanding, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  fcience ; 
he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  heart,  and  become  dexte- 
rous in  the  application  of  it.  Another,  of  more  inge- 
nuity, will  examine  the  principle  of  the  rule  before  he 
applies  it  to  ufe,  and  will  fcarcely  take  the  trouble  to 
commit  to  memory  a procefs  which  he  knows  he  can, 
at  any  time,  with  a little  reflexion,  recover.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  practice  of  calculation, 
he  will  appear  more  flow  and  hefitating,  than  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  received  rules  of  arithmetic,  without  reflexion 
or  reafoning. 

Something  of  the  lame  kind  happens  every  day  in 
converfation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions 
we  announce  in  it,  are  Hot  the  immediate  refult  of  rea- 
foning on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  previoufly  formed 
in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  adopted  implicitly 
on  the  authority  of  others.  The  promptitude,  therefore, 
with  which  a man  decides  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not 
a certain  tefl:  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  apprehenfion  * j 
as  it  may  perhaps  arife  from  thofe  uncommon  efforts 
to  furnifh  the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by 
which  men  of  flow  parts  endeavour  to  compenfate  for 

* Memoria  facit  prompt!  ingenii  famam,  ut  ilia  qua:  dicimus, 
non  domo  attulifle,  fed  ibi  protinus  fumpfiffe  videamur. 

Quinctil.  Injl.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

their 
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their  want  of  invention ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  poflible  that  a confcioufnefs  of  originality  may  give 
rife  to  a manner  apparently  embarraffed,  by  leading 
the  perlbn  who  feels  it,  to  truft  too  much  to  extem- 
pore exertions  *. 

In  general,  I believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule, 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a great  degree  ‘ 
of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  always  at 
command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own  difcoveries  ^ 
fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a condition  to  ex- 
plain them,  without  recolleftion,  are  very  feldom  pof-  v 
feffecLof  much  invention,  or  even  of  mu^h  quicknefsof 
apprehenfion.  A man  of  original  genius,  who  is  fond 
of  exercifmg  his  reafoning  powers  anew  on  every  point 
as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe 
the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclufions 
which  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflexion,  often 
appears,  to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  underftandings ; while  another,  deftitute 
both  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 

* In  the  foregoing  obfervations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied, 
that  originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a ready  recollec- 
tion of  acquired  knowledge  ; but  only  that  it  has  a tendency  un- 
favourable to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  praftice  will  commonly  be 
neceffary  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a man  of  invention  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  even  to  the  conclufions  of  his  own  underftanding,  than 
are  I'equifite  in  ordinary  cafes.  Habits  of  literary  converfation,  and, 
ftill  more,  habits  of  extempore  difcuflion,  in  a popular  afiembly,  are 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  giving  us  a ready  and  praftical  command  of  our 
knowledge.  There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  the  following  aphorifm 
of  Bacon  : “ Reading  makes  a full  man,  writing  a correft  man,  and 
“ fpeaking  a ready  man.”  See  a commentary  on  this  aphorifm  in 
one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 
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promptitude  in  his  decifions,  which  arifes  from  the  in- 
feriority of  his  intelledtual  abilities. 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  laft 
defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfation  they 
form  the  moll  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  moll  inftruc- 
tive,  companions.  How  inexhauftible  foever  the  in- 
vention of  an  individual  may  be,  the  variety  of  his  own 
peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  mafs 
of  ufeful  and  curious  information  of  which  the  world 
is  already  pofleffed.  The  converfation,  accordingly,  of 
men  of  genius,  is  fometimes  extremely  limited  j and 
is  interefting  to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value, 
and  who  can  diftinguifti  the  marks  of  originality.  In 
confequence  too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man 
feels  for  his  own  fpeculations,  they  are  mCre  in  danger 
of  being  dogmatical  and  difputatious,  than  thofe  who 
have  no  fyftem  which  they  are  interefted  to  defend. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors. 
A book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indivi- 
dual only,  may  be  admired  by  a few,  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience  to 
which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popularity 
with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  poffefles  induf- 
try  fufficient  to  colleft  the  ideas  of  others,  and  judg- 
ment fufficient  to  arrange  them  fkilfully,  is  the  moft 
likely  perfon  to  acquire  a high  degree  of  literary 
fame : and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  characleriftic  of 
genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objeSs  of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  lefs  diftin- 
guilhed  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learning 
and  cultivated  tafte.  Perhaps  too,  for  the  multi- 
tude, 
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tude,  the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  moil  ufeful; 
as  their  writings  contain  the  more  folid  difcoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  feparated  from 
thofe  errors  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the 
firft  formation  of  a fyftem. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

■ Of  Imagination. 

s S E C T I O N I. 

■4 

M 

5 Anal^is  of  Imagination, 

s 

I TN  attenipting  to  draw  the  line  between  Conception 
\ A and  Imagination,  I have  already  obferved,  that  the 
province  of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exaft 
tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and  perceived; 
that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a feleflion  of  qualities  and 
of  circumftances  from  a variety  of  different  objefls, 
and  by  combining  and  difpofmg  thefe,  to  form*  a new 
creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  general,  by- 
modem  philofophers,  the  province  of  Imagination 
would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objefts  of  fight.  “ It 
“ is  the  fenfe  of  fight,”  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,)  “which 
I “ furnilhes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas  ; fo  that  by 
I the  pleafures  of  Imagination,  I here  mean  fuch  as 
I “ arife  from  vifible  objefls,  either  when  we  have  them 
j “ aftually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas 
“ into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  ftatues,  defcriptions, 

. “ or  any  the  like  occafions.  We  cannot,  indeed, 

“ have  a fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
“ make  its  firft  entrance  through  the  fight.”  Agree- 
i ably  to  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjed.  Dr.  Reid  ob- 
i ferves,  that  “ Imagination  properly  fignifies  a lively 

' ^ ^ “ concep- 
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“ conception  of  objefts  of  fight ; the  former  power 
“ being  diftinguifhed  from  the  latter,  as  a part  from 
“ the  whole.” 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imagina- 
tion to  one  particular  clafs  of  our  perceptions  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  feems  to  me.  to  be  evident;  for, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  which  Ima- 
gination combines  be  fupplied  by  this  fenfe,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  indifputable,  that  our  other  perceptive  fa- 
culties alfo  contribute  occalionally  their  fhare.  How 
many  pleafing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves ; 
not  to  mention  that  filler  art,  whofe  magical  influence 
over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
higheft  boaft  of  poetry  to  celebrate  1 In  the  following 
paflage,  even  the  more  grofs  fenfations  of  Taflie  form 
the  fubjeft  of  an  ideal  rep#,  on  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  dwell  with  fome  complacency ; particu- 
larly after  a perufal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in  which 
the  Poet  defcribes  “ the  Wonders  of  the  Torrid 
Zone.” 


Bear  me,  Pomona ! to  thy  citron  groves  ; 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 

With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro’  the  green. 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Lay  me  reclin’d 
Beneath  the  fpreading  tamarind  that  (hakes, 
Fann’d  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit ; 

Or,  ftretch’d  amid  thefe  orchards  of  the  fun, 

O let  me  drain  the  cocoa’s  milky  bowl. 

More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours  ! Nor,  on  its  (lender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  fcom’d  ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro’  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
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Of  berries.  Oft  in  humble  ftation  dwells 
Unboaftful  worth,  above  faftidious  pomp. 

Witnefs,  thou  heft  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate’er 
The  Poets  imag’d  in  the  golden  age  : 

Quick  let  me  ftrip  thee  of  thy  fpiny  coat, 

Spread  thy  ambrofial  ftores,  and  feaft  with  Jove  * ! 

What  an  aflemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different 
from  all  thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of 
Virgil  combined  in  one  diftich  ! 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moIHa  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nemiis  : hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  asvo. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fufficient  to  ihew,  how  inade- 
quate a notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination  (con- 
fidered  even  in  its  reference  to  the  fenfible  world)  is 
conveyed  by  the  definitions  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of 
Dr.  Reid.  — But  the  fenfible  world,  it  mull  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  the  only  field  where  Imagination  exerts 
her  powers.  All  the  objefts  of  human  knowledge 
fupply  materials  to  her  forming  hand ; diverfifying 
infinitely  the  works  fhe  produces,  while  the  mode  .of 
her  operation  remains  eflentially  uniform.  As  it  is 
the  fame  power  of  Reafoning  which  enables  us  to  carry 
on  our  inveftigations  with  refpeft  to  individual  ob- 
jefls,  and  with  refpedl  to  clalfes  or  genera ; fo  it  was 
by  the  fame  procelfes  of  Analyfis  and  Combination, 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden  of 
Edenj  that  of  Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Oceana ; and  that  of  Shakefpeare,  the  charaders  of 

* Thomfon’s  Summer. 
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Hamlet  and  Falftaff.  The  difference  between  thefe 
feveral  efforts  of  invention,  confifts  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  materials  were  acquired  ; as 
far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
ceffes  are  perfectly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
limit  the  province  of  Imagination  to  objefts  of  fight, 
have  plainly  proceeded  from  a very  important  fa£t, 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illuftrate  more  parti- 
cularly y That  the  mind  has  a greater  facility , and, 
of  confequence,  a greater  delight  in  recalling  the  per- 
ceptions of  this  fenfe  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  others  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  per- 
ceived by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  fenfe, 
accordingly,  which  fupplies  the  painter  and  the  ftatu- 
ary  with  all  the  fubjefts  on  which  their  genius  is  ex- 
ercifed ; and  which  furnifhes  to  the  defcriptive  poet 
the  largeft  and  the  moft  valuable  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials which  he  combines.  In  that  abfurd  fpecies  of 
profe  compofition,  too,  which  borders  on  poetry,  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  predominance  of 
phrafes  that  recal  to  the  memory,  glaring  colours,  and 
thofe  fplendid  appearances  of  nature,  which  make  a 
ftrong  impreflion  on  the  eye.  It  has  been  mentioned 
by  different  writers,  as  a charafteriftical  circumftance 
in  the  Oriental  or  Afiatic  ftyle,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from  the  celeftial  lumi- 
naries. “ The  Works  of  the  Perfians,”  (fays  M.  de 
Voltaire,)  “ are  like  the  titles  of  their  kings,  in  which 
« we  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  fun  and  the 
« moon.”  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a fliort  Effay  on 

, the  Poetry  of  Eaftern  Nations,  has  endeavoured  to 
^ fliew, 
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fhew,  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
Afiatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and  popular  religion 
of  their  country.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  fame 
cridcifm  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  pro- 
ductions of  every  author  poffefled  of  a warm  imagi- 
nation ; and  to  the  compofitions  of  every  people 
among  whom  a cultivated  and  philofophical  tafte  has 
not  ellablilhed  a fufEciently  marked  diftinClion  be- 
tween the  appropriate  ftyles  of  poetry  and  of  profe. 
The  account  given  by  the  Abbe  Girard  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Phebus,  as  employed  by  the  French 
critics,  confirms  ftrongly  this  obfervation.  “ Le 
“ Phebus  a un  brillant  qui  fignifie,  ou  femble  figni- 
“ fier  quelque  chofe  : le  foleil  y entre  d’ordinaire ; & 
“ c’eft  peut-etre  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue,  a donne 
“ lieu  au  nom  de  Phibus 

Agreeably  to  thefe  principles.  Gray,  in  defcribing 
the  infantine  reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed, 
with  exquifite  judgment,  on  this  clafs  of  our  con- 
ceptions : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Mufe’s  ray 
With  Orient  hues 

From  thefe  remarks  it  may  be  eafily  underftood, 
why  the  word  Imagination,  in  its  moft  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, fliould  be  applied  to  cafes  where  our  con- 
ceptions are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight ; although  - 
the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  faCl,  as  unlimited 
as  the  fphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  partial  defini- 
tions which  I have  been  attempting  to  correCl  ; and 
* Synonymes  Franjoij, 

I i 3 hence 
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hence  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Jmagination  ; the 
etymology  of  which  implies  manileflly  a reference 
to  vifible  objefts. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  Imagination 
may  difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  to  apply, 
under  proper  limitations ; but,  in  order  to  render 
the  fubjeft  more  obvious  to  the  reader’s  examination,  • i 
I fhall,  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it,  endeavour  to  j 
convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  ex-  ^ 

amples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  ; leav-  \ 

ing  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with  what  i 

modifications  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led, 
may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circum-  | 

fiances.  J 

\ Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  ,• 

part  of  our  conftitution  pr dents  to  our  examination,  ■ 

the  combination^  which  the  mind  forms  out  of  mate-  J 

rials  fupplied  by  the'power  of  Conception  recommend  i . 
themfelves  flrongly,  both  by  their  fimplicity,  and  by  j 
the  interefting  nature  of  the  difcuffions  to  which  they  j 
lead.  I fhall  avail  myfelf,  therefore,  as  much  as  pof-  > 
fible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever  illuflra- 
tions  I am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  Poetry  and 
of  Painting;  the  operations  of  Imagination  in  thefe 
arts  furnifhing  the  moft  intelligible  and  pleafing  exem- 
plifications of  the  intelleaual  proceffes,  by  which,  in 
thofe'  analogous  but  lefs  palpable  inftances  that  fall 
under  the  confi deration  of  the  Moralifl,  the  mind  de- 
viates from  the  models  prefented  to  it  by  experience, 
and  forms  to  itfelf,  new  and  untried  objeds  of  pur- 
fuit.  It  is  in  confequence  of  fuch  proceffes  (which. 
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how  little,  foever  they  may  be  attended  to,  are  habi- 
t tually  pairing  in  the  thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  hu- 
man affairs  exhibit  fo  bufy  and  fo  various  a fcene  j 
tending,  in  one  cafe,  to  improvement,  and,  in  an- 
other, to  decline  ; according  as  our  notions  of  excel- 
lence and  of  happinefs  are  juft  or  erroneous. 

It  was  obferved,  in  a former  part  of  this  work, 
that  Imagination  is  a complex  power  *.  It  includes 
Conception  or  fimple  Apprehenfion,  which  enables 
us  to  form  a notion  of  thofe  former  objedls  of  per- 
ception, or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
make  a feleftion  j Abftraftion,  which  feparates  the 
' feleded  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumftances 
which  are  connefted  with  them  in  nature ; and  Judg- 
ment or  Tafte,  which  feleds  the  materials,  and  di- 
refts  their  combination.  To  thefe  powers,  we  may 
add,  that  particular  habit  of  affociation  to  which  I 
formerly  gave  the  name  of  Fancy ; as  it  is  this  which 
prefents  to  our  choice,  all  the  different  materials  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of  Imagination,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  confidered  as  forming  the  ground- 
work of  poetical  genius. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the 
fteps  by  which  Milton  muft  have  proceeded  in  cre- 
ating his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  firft  / 
proppfed  to  himfelf  that  fubjeft  of  defcription,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a variety  of  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his  mind. 
The  affociation  of  ideas  fuggefted  them,  and  the 
power  of  Conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him 


* See  p.  136. 
Ii4 
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with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfeftions.  In  every  na- 
tural fcene,  if  we  deftine  it  for  any  particular  pur- 
pofe,  there  are  defers  and  redundancies,  which  art 
may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  corred.  But  the 
power  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  create 
and  annihilate  j and  difpofe,  at  pleafure,  her  woods, 
her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  would 
not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  fcene,  but  would 
feleft  from  each  the  features  which  were  moft  emi- 
nently beautiful.  The  power  of  Abftradion  enabled 
him  to  make  the  feparation,  and  Tafte  directed  him 
in  the  feleftion.  Thus  he  was  furnilhed  with  his  ma- 
terials; by  a Ikilful  combination  of  which,  he  has 
created  a landfcape,  more  perfect  probably  in  all  its 
parts,  than  was  ever  realifed  in  nature  ; and  certainly 
very  different  from  any  thing  which  this  country  ex- 
hibited, at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a curious 
remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,  that  Milton’s  Eden  is  free 
from  the  defeats  of  the  old  Englifh  garden,  and  is 
imagined  on  the  fame  principles  which  it  was  referved 
for  the  prefent  age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
that  Imagination  is  not  a fimple  power  of  the  mind, 
like  Attention,  Conception,  or  Abftraftion ; but  that 
it  is  formed  by  a combination  of  various  faculties.  It 
is  farther  evident,  that  it  muft  appear  under  very  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different  individuals;  as 
fome  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental  circum- 
flances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  Poet  or  the 
Painter  are  formed,  will  depend  much  on  the  tend- 
ency 
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> ency  of  external  fituation,  to  llore  the  mind  with  a 
multiplicity  of  Conceptions  j and  the  beauty  of  thefe 
combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  fuccefs  with 
which  the  power  of  Tafte  has  been  cultivated.  What 
we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits, 
aided  by  favourable  circumftances.  It  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplilhment 
formed  by  experience  and  fituation ; and  which,  in 
its  different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between 
i the  firfl  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the  fublime 
creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conftitutes 
poetical  genius ; a talent  which,  although  chiefly  dif- 
played  m poetical  compofition,  is  alfo  the  foundation 
(though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of  various 
other  Arts.  A few  remarks  on  the  relation  which 
Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  moft  interefling  of  ‘ 

thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and 
office. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  Imagination  confidered  in  its'  Relation  to  fome  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 


A MONO  the  Arts  conneaed  with  Imagination, 
A fome  not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but 
produce  objefts  which  are  addreffed  to  it.  Others 
take  their  rife  from  Imagination,  but  produce  obieis 
which  are  addreffed  to  the  power  of  Perception.  1 
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To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  Arts,  belongs 
that  of  Gardening  ; or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called, 
the  Art  of  creating  Landfcape.  In  this  Art,  the  de- 
figner  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature;  and  his 
only  province  is  to  correft,  to  improve,  and  to  adorn. 

As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to  ob- 
ferve  the  effeO:,  he  mull  call  up,  in  his  imagination, 
the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce ; and  apply  to  i j 
this  imaginary  fcene  his  tafte  and  his  judgment ; or,  | 
in  other  words,  to  a lively  conception  of  vifible  ob-  | 

je£ls,  he  mull  add  a power  (which  long  experience  k 

and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judg-  | 
ing  beforehand,  of  the  effe£t  which  they  would  pro-  | 

duce,  if  they  were  actually  exhibited  to  his  fenfes.  | 

This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chatham  beautifully  ' 
and  expreffively  called  the  prophetic-  E^e  of  Tafie ; . 
that  eye  which  (if  I may  borrow  the  language  of  hlr. 
Gray)  “ fees  all  the  beauties  that  a place  is  fufcep- 
“ tible  of,  long  before  they  are  born ; and  when  it  | 
“ plants  a feedling,  already  fits  under  the  fhade  of  it,  | 

“ and  enjoys  the  effeft  it  will  have,  from  every  point  '> 

« of  view  that  lies  in  the  profpeft*.”  But  although  \ 
the  artift  who  creates  a landfcape,  copies  it  from  his 
imagination,  the  fcene  which  he  exhibits  is  addrfiffed  ; 
to  the  fenfes,  and  may  produce  its  full  effeft  on  the  ■ 
minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  either 
of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  is  necelfary  for 
me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  lafl:  obfervation,  I fpeak 
merely  of  the  natural  effefts  produced  by  a l^dfcape, 

* Gray’s  Works,  by  Mason,  p.  277. 

and 
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j and  abftraO:  entirely  from  the  pleafure  which  may  re- 

fult  from  an  accidental  affociation  of  ideas  with  a par- 
ticular  fcene.  The  effeft  refulting  from  fuch  alfoci- 
( ations  will  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  livelinefs 
with  which  the  alfociated  objefts  are  conceived,  and  on 
the  alfeding  nature  of  the  pidlures  which  a creative 
imagination,  when  once  roufed,  will  prefent  to  the 
mind ; but  the  pleafures  thus  arifing  from  the  acciden- 
' tal  exercife  that  a landfcape  may  give  to  the  imagination, 
mull  not  be  confounded  with  thofe  which  it  is  naturally 
fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a faithful  copy  of  a particular  objedt,)  the 
original  idea  mull  be  formed  in  the  imagination : 
and,  in  moll  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imagination  mufi; 
concur  with  perception,  before  the  pidlure  can  pro- 
duce that  elfedt  on  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  which 
the  artifl;  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  not 
: ' belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  clafles  of  Arts 
formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  common 
with  them  both. 

As  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exadlly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  ge- 
neral rules;  and  he  requires  no^d  from  that  creative 
genius  which  is  charadleriftical  of  the  Poet.  The  / 
pleafure,  how^ever,  which  refults  from  painting,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  extremely 
trifling  ; and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that  which  it 
aims  to  produce,  by 'awakening  the  imagination.  Even 
in  portrait-painting,  the  fervile  copyift  of  nature  is 
regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a-  tradefman. 
j “ Deception,”  (as  Reynolds  has  excellently  obferved,)  ‘ 

“ inftead 
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“ inftead  of  advancing  the  arf,  is,  in  reality,  carry- 
‘‘  ing  it  back  to  its  infant  ftate.  The  firft  effays  of 
“ painting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere  imitations 
“ of  individual  objects ; and  when  this  amounted  to 
“ a deception,  the  artift  had  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
“ pofe*.” 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  Painter  indulges  | 
his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations, of  his  own,  | 
he  vies  with  the  Poet  in  the  nobleft  exertion  of  the  i 
poetical  art : and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  profeflional 
fkiil,  as  the  Poet  avails  himfelf  of  language,  only  to 
convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive  the  eye  by 
accurate  reprefentations  of  particular  forms,  is  no 
longer  his  aim  ; but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expreflive 
pencil,  to  fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imi- 
tation, therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  propofes  s 
to  himfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order  ^ 
to  accomplifh  it : nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  fo  j 
far  as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of  the  fpeftator’s  ima-  \ 
gination,  it  will  difappoint,  in  a great  meafure,  the  | 
purpofe  of  the  artift.  ' | 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compofi-  , 
tion,  in  which  one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of  Ian-  ; 
guage,  to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objeds 
of  his  own  imagination ; this  power  is  neceflary, 
though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author  and  to 
the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a defcription,  we  natu- 
rally feel  a difpofition  to  form,  in  our  own  minds,  a 
diftind  pidure  of  what  is  defcribed } and  in  propor- 

* Notes  on  Mason’s  Tranflation  of  Fresnoy's  Poem  on  the 
Avt  of  Painting,  p.  1 14. 
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r tion  to  the  attention  and  intereft  which  the  fubjed 
|i  excites,  the  pidure  becomes  fteady  and  determinate. 
[ It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  us  to  hear  much  of  a parti- 
ii  cular  town,  without  forming  fome  notion  of  its  figure 
I and  fize  and  fituation;  and  in  reading  hiftory  and 
poetry,  I believe  it  feldom  happens,  that  we  do  not 
annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of  our  fa- 
vourite charaders.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft 
certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide 
upon  fuch  occafions ; and,  therefore,  though  both 
may  be  pleafed,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  they 
feel,  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  pidures  by  which  they  are  produced 
are  more  or  lefs  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  a perfon  accuflomed  to  dramatic  reading  fees, 
for  the  firfl  time,  one  of  his  favourite  charaders  re- 
prefented  on  the  ftage,  he  is  generally  diffatisfied 
with  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  the  ador  may 
be ; and  if  he  fhould  happen,  before  this  reprefenta- 
tion,  to  have  been  very  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  charader,  the  cafe  may  continue  to  be  the  fame 
through  life.  For  my  own  part,  I have  never  re- 
ceived from  any  Falftaff  on  the  flage,  half  the  plea- 
fure  which  Shakefpeare  gives  me  in  the  clofet ; and 
I am  perfuaded,  that  I fhould  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafinefs,  if  I were  prefent  at  any  attempt  to  per- 
fonate  the  figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or 
Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not  always  that  the  ador,  on 
fuch  occafions,  falls  fhort  of  our  expedation.  He 
difappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  fomething  different  from 
what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  con- 
fequently  appears  to  us,  at  the  pioment,  to  be  an  un- 
t faithful 

i 
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faithful  reprefentation  of  the  Poet’s  idea  : and  until  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  performance  has  completely 
obliterated  our  former  impreflions,  it  is  impolTible  for 
us  to  form  an  adequate  eftimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub- 
jedls.  The  fight  of  any  natural  fcene,  or  of  any  work 
of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard  of  it, 
commonly  produces  a greater  effed:,  at  firft,  than 
ever  afterwards  : but  if,  in  confequence  of  a defcrip- 
tion,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a previous  notion  of 
it,  I apprehend,  the  effed  will  be  found  lefs  pleafing, 
the  firft  time  it  is  feen,  than  the  fecond.  Although 
the  defcription  fhould  fall  fhort  greatly  of  the  reality, 
yet  the  difappointment  which  we  feel,  on  meeting 
with  fomething  different  from  what  we  expefted,  di- 
minifhes  our  fatisfafliion.  The  fecond  time  we  fee 
the  fcene,  the  effed  of  novelty  is  indeed  lefs  than  be- 
fore ; but  it  is  ftill  confiderable,  and  the  imagination 
now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not  realifed  in  the 
perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a fa- 
tisfadory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  , who 
have  a genuine  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The 
' defigns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their  authors 
a degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  defcriptive  poet ; but  when  they  are  once  execut- 
ed, their  beauties  (excepting  thofe  which  refult  from 
affociation)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpedator.  In  po- 
etry the  effed  is  inconfiderable,  unlefs  upon  a mind 
which  poffeffes  fome  degree  of  the  author’s  genius 
a mind  amply  furnillied,  by  its  previous  habits,  with 
the.  means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  em- 
lo  ploys  i 
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i ploys ; and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co-ope- 

I rate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

i It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words 
which  exprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey  precifely 
the  fame  meaning  to  different  individuals,  and  that 
hence  arifes  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  language.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree, 
with  refpefl  to  the  names  of  fenfible  objects.  When 
the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in  a de- 
fcription,  a perfon  of  lively  conceptions  naturally 
thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove, 
that  have  made  an  impreffion  on  his  mind ; and  what- 
ever the  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by  his  imagina- 
tion to  form  of  thefe  objefls,  they  muff  neceffarily  ap- 
proach to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has  feen.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  habits  and 
education  of  individuals  j according  to  the  livelinefs 
of  their  conceptions,  and  according  to  the  creative 
power  of  their  imaginations,  the  fame  words  will  pro- 
duce very  different  effeds  on  different  minds.  When 
a perfon  who  has  received  his  education  in  the  coun- 
try, reads  a defcription  of  a rural  retirement ; the 
houfe,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  firft 
accuftomed,  ptefent  themfelves  fpontaneoufly  to  his 
conception,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  recol- 
ledion  of  his  early  friendfhips,  and  all  thofe  pleafmg 
ideas  which  are  commonly  affociated  with  the  fcenes 
of  childhood  and  of  youth.  How  different  is  the 
effed  of  the  defcription  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it 
would  produce  on  one  who  has  paffed  his  tender 
years  at  a diftance  from  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  whofe  infant  fports  are  conneded  in  his  me- 
mory 
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mory  with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a commercial 
city! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular 
words  of  a defcription,  that  the  powers  of  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception  are  employed.  They  are  farther 
necelTary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of  that  pic- 
ture, of  which  the  mofl  minute  defcriber  can  only 
trace  the  outline.  In  the  befl  defcription,  there  is 
much  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply ; and  the  effect 
which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafle  with 
which  the  pidlure  is  finifhed.  It  is  therefore  poffible, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happieft  efforts  of  poetical 
genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfedt  indifference  by  a 
man  of  found  judgment,  and  not  deflitute  of  natural 
fenfibility ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a cold  and 
common-place  defcription  may  be  the  means  of  awak- 
ening, in  a rich  and  glowing  imagination,  a degree  of 
enthufiafm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I have  hitherto  men- 
tioned as  taking  their  rife  from  the  imagination,  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  primary  objedl  is  to  pleafe. 
This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  of  Poetry,  no  lefs 
than  to  the  others  5 nay,  it  is  this  circumftance  which 
charadlerifes  Poetry,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  the 
other  claffes  of  literary  compofition.  The  object  of 
the  Philofopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind ; 
that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  afcendant  over 
the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own  purpofes  their 
judgments,  their  imjfginations,  and  their  paffions: 
but  the  primary  and  the  difling uifhing  aim  of  the 
Poet  is,  to  pleafe ; and  the  principal  refource  which 

he 
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he  poflelTes  for  this  purpofe,  is  by  addrefling  the 
i imagination.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  feem  to 
t encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Philofopher  or  of  the 
Orator  j but,  in  thefe  inftances,  he  only  borrows 
I from  them  the  means  by  which  he  accomplilhes  his 
I end.  If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  *nd  to  inform,  he 
I addrelfes  the  underftanding  only  as  a vehicle  of  plea- 
( fure : if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  paffions,  it  is  only 
j to  paffions  which  it  is  pleafmg  to  indulge.  The  Phi- 
j lofopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  accompliffi  his 
end  of  inftruaion,  may  find  it  expedient,  occafion- 
ally,  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  paffions : the  Orator  may,  at  one  time,  ftate  to 
his  hearers  a procefs  of  reafoning  ; at  another,  a calm 
narrative  of  fads;  and,  at  a third,  he  may  give  the 
reins  to  poetical  fancy.  But  ftill  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  Philofopher^is  to  inftrud,  and  of  the  Orator  to 
perfuade;  and  whatever  means  they  make  ufe  of, 
which  are  not  fubfervient  to  this  purpofe,  are  out  of 
place,  and  obftrud  the  effed  of  their  labours. 

The  meafured  compofition  in  which  the  Poet  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  conveys 
to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other  agree- 
able  impreffions  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time ; he  ftudies  to  beftow,  upon  the  me- 
dium of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the 
various  beauties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Among 
thefe  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the 
I leall  powerful ; for  its  effed  is  conftant,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures  which  lan- 
I guage  produces.  A fucceffion  of  agreeable  percep- 
? ^ ^ tions 
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tions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  efFed  of  words  upon 
the  ear  *,  while  they  inform  the  underftanding  by  their 
perfpicuity  and  precifion,  or  pleafe  the  imagination 
by  the  pictures  they  fuggeft,  or  touch  the  heart  by 
the  alfociations  they  awaken.  Of  all  thefe  charms  of 
language,  the  Poet  may  avail  himfelf ; and  they  are 
all  fo  many  inftruments  of  his  art.  To  the  Philofo- 
pher  and  the  Orator  they  may  occafionally  be  of  ufe  ; - , 

and  to  both  they  muft  be  conjiantly  fo  far  an  objeft  of  •: 
attention,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their  compofitions,  ^ 
which  may  diftraft  the  thoughts,  by  offending  either  ; 
the  ear  or  the  tafle ; but  the  Poet  muft  not  reft  fatis-  1 
hed  with  this  negative  praife.  Pleafure  is  the  end  of  | 
his  art : and  the  more  numerous  the  fources  of  it  which  j 
he  can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  efteft  produced 

by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety 
of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  reality 
fubfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a fource  of  pleafure, 
when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and  may  fome- 
times  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  imagmation,  a 
momentary  charm,  which  we  exchange  with  reluc- 
tance for  the  fubftantial  gratifications  of  the  fenfes. 
The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  ftatuary,  is 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objects,  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  fuch  intelleaual  and  moral  qualities,  as  ; 
the  human  body  is  fitted  to  exprefs.  ^ In  ornamentel 
architeaure,  and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  foie  aim 
of  the  artift  is  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye,  by  tlie  beauty 
or  fublimity  of  material  forms.  But  to  the  poet  a I the 
.crlories  of  external  nature;  all  that  is  amiable  or  | 
Siterefting,  or  refpedable  in  human  | 
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f that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  afFe£tions; 
{ all  thofe  truths  which  make  the  h,eart  feel  itfelf  better 
i and  more  happy ; all  thefe  fupply  materials,  out  of 

! which  he  forms  and  peoples  a world  of  his  own, 

[ where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  and 
I where  no  clouds  darken  our  profpefts. 

That  the  pleafures  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by 
awakening  the  imagination,  is  a propofition  which 
may  feem  too  obvious  to  fland  in  need  of  proof.  As 
the  ingenious  Inquirer,  however,  into  “ the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  has  difputed 
the  common  notions  upon  this  fubjedl,  I fliall  confi- 
der  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has 
fupported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I am 
now  to  examine  is,  “ That  the  common  effedt  of  po- 
“ etry  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things  j”  or,  as  I would 
rather  chufe  to  exp  refs  it,  its  conimon  elfed  is  not  to 
give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagi- 
nation. That  I may  not  be  accufed  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  I fliall  fliate  the  dodlrine  at  length  in  the  words 
of  the  author.  “ If  words  have  all  their  pofTible  ex- 
“ tent  of  power,  three  effedls  arife  in  the  mind  of  the 
“ hearer.  The  firfl;  is  the  found ; the  fecond,  the 
“ pidure,  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing  fignified  by 
the  found ; the  third  is,  the  affedion  of  the  foul 

produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Com- 
“ pounded  abftradl  words,  (honour,  juftice,  liberty, 
“ and  the  like,)  produce  the  firfl  and  the  laft  of  thefe 
effedls,  but  not  the  fecond.  Simple  abflradls  are 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  Ample  idea,  without  much 

K k 2 “ advert- 
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“ adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it ; 

“ as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like : thefe  are 
- « capable  of  effeaing  all  three  of  the  purpofes  of 
“ words ; as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  callle,  horfe, 

“ &c.  are  in  a yet  higher  degree.  But  I am  of  opi- 
“ nion,  that  the  moll  general  effeO:  even  of  thefe  words 
« does  not  arife  from  their  forming  pidures  of  the 
« feveral  things  they  would  reprefent  in  the  imagma- 

“ tion;  becaufe,  on  a very  diligent  examination  of  my 

“ own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  confider  theirs,  I do 
“ not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  picture 
“ is  formed;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  commonly 
« a particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur- 
“ pofe.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I faid 
“ of  the  compound  abftrafts,  not  by  prefenting  any 
“ image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  ufe  the 
“ fame  effed  on  being  mentioned,  that  their  original 
“ has  when  it  is  feen.  Suppofe  we  were  to  read  a 
« paffage  to  this  effeft : “ The^  river  Danube  rifes  in 
“ a moift  and  mountainous  foil  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
« many,  where,  V^inding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  feve- 
« ral  principalities,  until  turning  into^  Auftria,  and  ^ 
« leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  paffes  into  Hungary ; 

“ there  with  a vaft  flood,  augmented  by  the  S^ve 
and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriftendom,  and  rolling 
« through  the  barbarous  countries  which  border  on  . 
« Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the  Black 
« Sea.”  In  this  defcription  many  things  are  mentioned ; 

« as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.  But  let  ^y 
“ body  examine  himfelf,  and  fee  whether  he  has  had  j 
“ impreffed  on  his  imagination  any  pidlures  o a nver,  5 
« mountain,  watery  foil,  Germany,  &c.  In  ee^,  1 ; 
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[ “ is  impoffible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  fucceflion  of 

j “ words  in  converfation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the 

“ found  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  reprefented  ; 

' “ befides,  fome  words  exprefling  real  eflfences, 

I “ are  fo  mixed  with  others  of  a general  and  nominal 

I “ import,  that  it  is  imprafticable  to  jump  from 

“ fenle  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
“ from  things  to  words,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
“ anfwer  the  purpofes  of  life ; nor  is  it  neceflfary 
“ that  we  Ihould.** 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doflrine,  Mr.  Burke 
refers  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  in- 
genious Dr.  Blacklock.  “ Here/*  fays  he,  is  a poet, 
“ doubtlefs  as  much  affeSied  by  his  own  defcriptions,  as 
“ any  that  reads  them  can  be  ; and  yet  he  is  affefted 
‘‘  with  this  flrong  enthufiafm,  by  things  of  which  he 
“ neither  has,  nor  can  pofTibly  have,  any  idea,  far- 
“ ther  than  that  of  a bare  found ; and  why  may  not 
“ thofe  who  read  his  works  be  affefted  in  the  fame 
“ manner  that  he  was,  with  as  litttle  of  any  real  ideas 
“ of  the  things  defcribed.” 

Before  I proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe 
paflTages,  I muft  obferve  in  general,  that  I perfedly 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that  a very  great 
proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  employ, 
have  no  effefl  to  “ raife  ideas  in  the  mind  or  to 
exercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination. 
My  notions  on  this  fubjeft  I have  already  fufficiently 
explained  in  treating  of  Abftraflion. 

1 agree  with  him  farther,  that  a great  proportion  of 
the  words  which  are  ufsd  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
produce  very  powerful  effefts  on  the  mind,  by  ex- 

K k 3 citing 
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citing  emotions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
affociate  with  particular  founds  ; without  leading  the 
imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pidures  or  reprefent- 
ations : and  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch 
words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfaftory.  “ Such 
“ words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds ; but  they  are 
“ founds,  which,  being  ufed  on  particular  occafions, 

“ wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or  fuffer  fome  evil ; i 
“ or  fee  others  affedted  with  good  or  evil ; or  which  | 

« we  hear  applied  to  other  intefefting  things  or  | 

events  ; and  being  applied  in  fuch  a variety  of  cafes, 

“ that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they 

“ belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they 

“ are  afterwards  mentioned,  effects  limilar  to  thoie 
of  their  occafions.  The  founds  being  often  ufed 
without  reference  to  any  particular  occafion,  and 
“ carrying  ftill  their  firft  impreffions,  they  at  laft  utterly 
lofe  their  connexion  with  the  particular  occafions  I 
that  gave  rife  to  them  ; yet  the  found,  without  any  I 
**  annexed  motion,  continues  to  operate  as  before. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  thefe  conceflions,  I can- 
not admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its 
principal  effeft.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  ah-  ^ 
ftradt  expreffions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  compa-  | 
rifon  of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figurative  ? Is  | 
it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any  exercife  to  | 
the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ? Whence  the  dif-  ^ 
tiniftion,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  mo-  ^ 
dern,  between  that  charm  of  words  which  evaporates  > 
in  the  procefs  of  tranflation,  and  thofe  permanent 
beauties,  which  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  diflindnefs 

of  a picture,  may  impart  pleafure  to  the  molt  remote 
^ regions 
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I regions  and  ages  ? Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  cafe,  the 
Poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  aflbciations  which  are  local 
and  temporary ; in  the  other,  to  thofe  elTential  prin- 
I ciples  of  human  nature,  from  which  Poetry  and  Paint- 
S ing  derive  their  common  attractions  ? Hence,  among 

I the  various  fources  of  the  fublime,  the  peculiar  ftrefs 

: laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he  calls  Vijions,  (^•avTcsc-i'ai) 

— JTav  a Afyuf,  uV’  lvB^ovi7ix<r[xoii  raS’ouf  (S^ettsiu 
Kxl  U7T*  oxf/n/  T0~?  OiXOVOVClV  *. 

In  treating  of  abftraftion  I formerly  remarked,  that 
the  perfedUon  of  philofophical  ftyle  is  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to  that  fpecies  of  language  we 
employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  expreflion 
which  has  a tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by  ex- 
citing the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judgment  by 
cafual  aflbciations.  For  this  purpofe  the  Philofopher 
ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of  figurative 
words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  general  terms 
which  have  been  accurately  defined.  To  the  Orator, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wiflies  to  prevent  the 
cool  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  it  may,  on  the 
fame  account,  be  frequently  ufeful  to  delight  or  to 
agitate  his  hearers,  by  blending  with  his  reafonings 
the  illufions  of  poetry,  or  the  magical  influence  of 
founds  confecrated  by  popular  feelings.  A regard  to 
the  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Philofophical  and  in 
Rhetorical  compofition,  renders  the  ornaments  which 
are  fo  becoming  in  the  one,  inconfiflient  with  good 
tafte  and  good  fenfe,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

* De  Sublim,  § xv. — Quas  ^(tvTxa-iocg  Graeci  vocant,  nos  fane 
Viftones  appellamus ; per  quas  imagines  rerum  abfentium  ita  re- 
praefentantur  aniino,  ut  eas  pevnere  oculis  ac  prsefentes  habere  vi- 
tieamur.  Quinct.  Inst.  Oral.  vi.  2. 
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In  Poetry,  as  truths  and  fafts  are  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  pleafure 
to  the  mind,  nothing  offends  more,  than  thofe  general 
expreflions  which  form  the  great  inftrument  of  philo- 
fophical  reafoning.  The  original  pleafures,  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind,  are  all 
derived  from  individual  objefts  ; and,  of  confequence, 
(with  a very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not  belong 
to  my  prefent  fubjed  to  enumerj^te,)  the  more  parti- 
cular, and  the  more  appropriated  its  language  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  charm  it  pofTeffes, 

With  refpedl  to  the  defcription  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I lhall  not  difpute  the  re- 
fult  of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it. 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper  pur- 
pofes,  without  our  annexing  any  particular  notions  to 
them,  I have  formerly  fhewn  at  great  length  ; and  I 
admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  defcription  may  be 
fo  underftood,  jBut  to  be  underflood,  is  not  the 
foie  objedl  of  the  poet:  his  primary  objedl,  is  to 
pleafe ; and  the  pleafure  which  he  conveys  will,  in 
general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beauty 
and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he  fuggefts.  In 
the  cafe  of  a poet  born  blind,  the  effeft  of  poetry 
mufl  depend  on  other  caufes  ; but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impof- 
fible,  that  fuch  a poet  fhould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
they  may  convey  to  a reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.  Indeed  this 
inflance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
bis  theory,  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  fhew,  that  the 

theory 
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I theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  ,In  which  it  is 

I ftated. 

By  way  of  contraft  to  the  defcription  of  the  Da- 
; nube,  I fhall  quote  a ftanza  from  Gray,  which  affords 
I a very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different  effefts 
. of  poetical  expreffion.  The  pleafure  conveyed  by  the 
I two  lafl;  lines  refolves  almofl  entirely  into  Mr.  Burke’s 
I principles  ; but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is,  how  incon- 
fiderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that  arifmg  from  the 
continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the  preceding  lines 
give  to  the  imagination  ? 

**  In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 

I Where  fhaggy  forms  o’er  ice-built  mountain!  roam 

I “ The  mufe  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom, 

3 “To  cheer  the  fhiv’ring  native’s  dull  abode, 

j And  oft,  beneath  the  od’rous  fliade, 

I “ Of  Chili’s  boundlefs  forefts  laid, 

I “ She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat, 

“ In  loofe  numbers  wildly  fweet, 

“ Their  feather-cinftur’d  chiefs,  and  duflcy  loves, 
f “ Her  track  where’er  the  goddefs  roves, 

1 “ Glory  purfue,  and  generous  (hame,  1 

i “ Th’  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom’s  holy  flame.”  ' 

j I cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effe6l  of  the 
I folemn  and  umform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquifite 

I ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the  reader ; 

! fo  as  to  arreft  his  attention  to  every  fucceffive  pidure* 

I till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  impreflion. 

\ More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm  arifes  from  this 
1 circumftance,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

' To  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poetical 
? expreffion,  no  author  in  our  language  affords  a richer 
>i  vanety  of  illuftrations  than  the  poet  laft  quoted.  His 

■ merits, 
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merits,  in  many  other  refpefts,  are  great ; but  his  (kill 
in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  confpicuous.  How 
much  he  had  made  the  principles  of  this  branch  of 
his  art  an  objeft  of  ftudy,  appears  from  his  letters 
publiflied  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  laft  line  of 
the  following  paffage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  dif-  - 
ferent  effefts  of  words  already  defcribed;  the  effeft  \ 

of  fome,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  Conception  | 

and  Imagination ; and  that  of  others,  in  exciting  af-  | 
fociated  emotions  ; 

“ Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 

« Bright-ey’d  Fancy  hovering  o’er, 

. “ Scatters  from  her  piftur’d  urn, 

“ Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn.”— — — 


SECTION  HI; 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje8.— Relation  of  Imagination  and 

of  Tajle  to  Genius. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sedtions, 
it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a perfon  accuftomed 
to  analife  and  combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire 
an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any  which  he  has  feen 
realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  inferred,  that  a habit 
of  forming  fuch  intelleaual  combinations,  and  of  re-  ’ 
marking  their  effeas  on  our  own  minds,  muft  con-  : 
tribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  lafte,  to  a degree 

which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe  men,  who  ftudy  to 

improve  j 

\ 
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improve  it  by  the  obfervation  and  comparifon  of  ex- 
ternal objefts  only. 

A cultivated  Tafte,  combined  with  a creative  Ima- 
gination, conftitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  With- 
out tafte,  imagination  could  produce  only  a random 
analyfis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions;  and 
without  imagination,  tafte  would  be  deftitute  of  the 
faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients  of  ge- 
nius may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poflible  propor- 
tions ; and  where  either  is  poflefled  in  a degree  re- 
markably exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary  fhare 
of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  fome  meafure  for 
a deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly  correct 
tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce 
works  which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  leaft  no- 
thing which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of 
imagination,  even  when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder 
by  its  creative  power ; and  fhews  what  it  could  have 
performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a more 
perfeft  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  work  of  genius.  Tafte,  without  ima- 
gination, is,  in  fuch  a fituation,  impoffible ; for,  as 
there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius  on  which 
it  can  be  formed,  it  muft  be  the  refult  of  experi- 
ments, which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every 
individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a tafte  muft 
neceffarily  be  imperfeft,  in  confequence  of  the  limited 
experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult ; but,  without  ima- 
gination, it  could  not  have  been  acquired  even  in  this 
imperfed  degree. 
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In  the  progrefs  of  the  Arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be 
altered.  The  produdtions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  an  extent,  that  tafte  may  be  formed  by  a careful 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  others  ; and,  as  formerly  ima- 
gination had  ferved  as  a neceflary  foundation  for  tafte, 
fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of  imagi- 
nation. The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty  j 
has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a long  fuc-  ji 
eeflion  of  ages,  approach  fo  infinity ; and  prefent  fuch  * 
ample  materials  to  a judicious  feleftion,  that  with  a 
high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  prefent  to  the  I 

thoughts,  induftry,  affifted  by  the  moft  moderate  de-  | 

gree  of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  produce  perform-  | 

ances,  not  only  more  free  from  faults,  but  incompa-  | 

rably  more  powerful  in  their  effefts,  than  the  moft  | 

original  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  which,  guided  | 

by  an  uncultivated  tafte,  copies  after  an  mferior  model  | 

of  perfection.  What  Reynolds  obferves  of  Painting,  | 

may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts : that,  “ as  | 

“ the  Painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  thofe 
“ beauties,  which  are  difperfed  amongft  a great  va- 
riety  of  individuals,  produces  a figure  more  beau- 
“ tiful  than  can  be  found  in  ©ature  ; fo  that  artift  who 
“ can  unite  in  himfelf  the  excellencies  of  the  various  | 
“ painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  j 
“ of  his  mafters  j 

* P.  226.  i 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Injtuence  of  Imagination  on  Human  CharaSer  anS 

Happ'tnefs. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  power  of  Ima- 
gination chiefly  as  it  is  connefled  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  it  deferves  our  attention  ftill  more,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extenfive  influence  on  human  charadler 
and  happinefs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  obje£ls  of  their  prefent 
perceptions : and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal elFedts  which  a liberal  education  produces  on 
the  mind,  is  to  accuftom  us  to  withdraw  our  attention 
from  the  objefts  of  fenfe,  'and  to  diredt  it,  at  pleafure, 
to  thofe  intelledual  combinations  which  delight  the 
imagination.  Even,  however,  among  men  of  culti- 
vated underftandings,  this  faculty  is  poflTeflTed  in  very 
unequal  degrees  by  different  individuals  j and  thefe 
differences  (whether  refulting  from  original  conftitu- 
tion  or  from  early  education)  lay  the  foundation  of 
fome  ftriking  varieties  in  human  charader. 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility,  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men,  any  objed  of  compalTion  ; — a man, 
for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  cir- 
cumftances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in 
proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.  The 

other 
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Other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man  to 
his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family  in 
their  domeflic  diflrefles.  He  liftens  to  their  converfa- 
tion,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flattering 
profpefts  they  once  indulged ; the  circle  of  friends 
they  had  been  forced  to  leave  ; the  liberal  plans  of 
education  which  were  begun  and  interrupted ; and 
pictures  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various  refources  which 
delicacy  and  pride  fuggeft,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the 
world.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  fenfibility 
increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  fees,  but  for 
what  he  imagines.  It  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fen- 
fibility which  originally  roufed  his  imagination ; and 
the  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true  ; but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  increafes  and  prolongs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a train  of  re- 
fleftions  on  the  State  prifons  in  France,  the  accidental 
fight  of  a ftarling  in  a cage  fuggefts  to  him  the  idea 
of  a captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges  his  imagina- 
tion, “ and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the  grated 
“ door  to  take  the  pidiure.’* 

“ I beheld,”  (fays  he,)  “ his  body  half-wafted  away 
“ with  long  expeftation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
“ what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
“ arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
“ I faw  him  pale  and  feverifli : in  thirty  years  the 
weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  : he 
had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had 
“ the  voice  of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through 

“ his  lattice. ——His  children But  here  my  heart 

“ began 
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' “ began  to  bleed,  and  I was  forced  to  go  on  with 
“ another  part  of  the  portrait. 

“ He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthefl 
“ corner  of  his  dungeon,  on  a little  flraw,  which  was 
“ alternately  his  chair  and  bed:  a little  calendar  of 
“ fmall  flicks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over 
“ with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  pafled 
“ there  : — he  had  one  of  thefe  little  flicks  in  his  hand, 
“ and  with  a rufly  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
“ mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I darkened  the  little 
“ light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a hopelefs  eye  towards 
“ the  door,  then  cafl  it  down — fhook  his  head,  and 
“ went  on  wdth  his  work  of  afflidion.” 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  effedl  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  diflrefs 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fenfibility  to  the  diflreffes  of  real  life.  In  a Novel,  or 
a Tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely  finiflied  in  all  its 
parts ; and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only  with 
every  circumflance  on  which  the  diflrefs  turns,  but  with 
the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  character  with  re- 
fpedl  to  his  fituation.  In  real  life  we  fee,  in  general, 
only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy ; and  the  im- 
preflion  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  firiifhes  the  cha- 
racters, and  fupplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diflrefs  that  imagination 
increafes  our  fenfibility.  It  gives  us  a double  fliare  in 
the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake, 
with  a more  lively  interefl,  in  every  fortunate  incident 
that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  communities. 
Even  from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  thoughts  to 

the 
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the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  fenfitive  creation, 
and  by  interefting  our  benevolent  afFeO;ions  in  the 
fcenes  we  hehold,  lends  a new  charm  to  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

I have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent 
coldnefs  and  felfiftmefs  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in 
a great  meafure,  to  a want  of  attention  and  a want  of 
imagination.  In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes  which  happen 
to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  near  connexions,  neither  of 
thefe  powers  is  neceffary  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
our  fituation ; fo  that  we  feel,  of  neceffity,  the  corre- 
fpondent  emotions.  But  without  an  uncommon  degree 
of  both,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  comprehend 
completely  the  fituation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have 
an  idea  of  a great  part  of  the  diftrefs  which  exifts  in 
the  world.  If  we  feel  therefore  more  for  ourfelves 
than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  afcribed,  at  leaft 
partly,  to  this  ; that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  fafts 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more 
fully  before  us  than  they  poffibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  my  meaning, 
it  is  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  I do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  it  is  a law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in  which  there  is 
an  interference  between  our  own  intereft  and  that  of 
other  men,  to  give  a certain  degree  of  preference  to 
ourfelves  ; even  fuppofing  our  neighbour’s  fituation 
to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our  own.  I only 
affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes  blameable 
and  unjuft,  the  effed  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in 
the  way  I mentioned*.  One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is, 

* I fay  partly  ; for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fituation  of  other 
men,  undoubtedly  prefuppofe  fome  defeft  in  the  focial  affedtions. 

the 
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the  powerful  emotions  which  may  be  occafionally 
:•  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  moft  callous,  when  the 
attention  has  been  once  fixed,  and  the  imagination 
awakened,  by  eloquent  and  circumftantial  and  pathetic 
defcription. 

A very  amiable  and  profound  moralift  in  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe  ofjuftice, 
has,  I think,  drawn  a lefs  pleafing  pifture  of  the  natu- 
ral conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  agreeable 
to  truth.  “ To  difiurb”  (fays  he)  “ the  happinefs 
of  our  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  it  Hands  in  the  way 
“ of  our  owm ; to  take  from  him  what  is  of  real  ufe 
“ to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of 
‘‘  more  ufe  to  us  j or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  at 
“ the  expence  of  other  people,  the  natural  preference 
“ which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happinefs  above 
“ that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial  fpedator 
can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  firfi:^ 
“ and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ; and 
“ as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than  of  any  other 
“ perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  Ihould  be  fo.  Every 
man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interefted  in 
whatever  immediately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what 
“ concerns  any  other  man  : and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of 
‘‘  the  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 
“ particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern,  will 
“ fpoil  our  Homach,  or  break  our  reft,  much  lef$  than 
“ a very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  befallen  our-' 

[ felves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  may 
I “ affed;  us  much  lefs  than  a very  fmall  misfortune  of 
our  own,  w^e  muft  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that 
fmall  misfortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  ow’n 
I LI  “ ruinu 
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“ ruin.  We  muft  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  view 
“ ourfelves  not  fo  much  according  to  that  light 
in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourfelves, 

“ as  according  to  that  in  which  we  naturally  ap- 
“ pear  to  others.  Though  every  man  may,  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to 
“ himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a moft  infig- 
“ nificant  part  of  it.  Though  his  own  happinefs  may 
“ be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the 
“ world  beftdes,  to  every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more 
“ confequence  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though 
“ it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual.  In 
“ his  own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
“ kind,  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face, 

“ and  avow  that  he  a<fts  according  to  this  principle. 

“ He  feels  that,  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it  may 
“ be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  exceffive  and  ex-  ^ 
“ travagant  to  them.  When  he  views  himfelf  in  the  < 
“ light  in  which  he  is  confeious  that  others  will  view 
“ him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  mul- 
“ titude,  in  no  refpeQ;  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If 
“ he  would  a£l  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpeclator  may 
“ enter  into  the  principles  of  his  conduft,  which  is 
“ what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to  do,  he 
“ muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  humble 
“ the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring  it  down 
“ to  fomething  which  other  men  can  go  along  with.” 

I am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  paffage ; and  that  a prudential  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  might  teach  a man  of  good  fenfe, 

without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to  conceal 

his 
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his  unreafonable  partialities  in  favour  of  hlmfelf,  and 
to  ad  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenti- 
ments  of  impartial  fpedators.  But  I cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  fad  is  much  too  ftrongly  ftated  with 
; refped  to  the  natural  partiality  of  felf-love,  fuppofmg 

H the  lituation  of  our  neighbours  to  be  as  completely 

5 prefented  to  our  view,  as  our  own  mult  of  neceffity  be. 

I When  the  Orator  wilhes  to  combat  the  felfifh  paffions 

I of  his  audience,  and  to  roufe  them  to  a fenfe  of  what 

i they  owe  to  mankind;  what  mode  of  perfuafion 

I does  nature  didate  to  him  ? Is  it  to  remind  them  of 

I the  importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 

and  of  the  neceffity,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accom- 
modating their  condud  to  the  fentiments  of  others, 
rather  than  to  their  own  feelings  ? Such  confiderations 
undoubtedly  might,  with  fome  men,  produce  a cer* 
tain  effed  ; and  might  lead  them  to  affiime  the  aopear- 
ance  of  virtue ; but  they  would  never  excite  a fenti- 
ment  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  injuftice,  or  a 
fudden  and  involuntary  burft  of  difmterefted  affedion. 
If  the  Orator  can  only  fucceed  in  fixing  their  attention 
to  fads,  and  in  bringing  thefe  fads  home  to  their 
imagination  by  the,  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has 
■completely  attained  his  objed.  No  fooner  are  the 
fads  apprehended,  than  the  benevolent  principles  of 
our  nature  difplay  themfelves  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
moll  cautious  and  timid  lofe,  for  a moment,  all  thought 
of  themfelves,  and  defpifing  every  confideration  of  pru- 
dence or  of  fafety,  become  wholly  engroffed  with  the 
fortunes  of  others. 


Many  other  fads,  which  are  commonly  alledged  as 
proofs  of  the  original  felfiffinefs  of  mankind,  may  be 
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explained,  in  part,  in  a fimilar  way  ; and  may  be  traced 
to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a want  of  imagination, 
arifmg,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in  early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refpeft  to  the 
focial  principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  paf- 
fions,  excepting  thofe  which  take  their  rife  from  the 
body.  They  are  commonly  ftrong  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an 
imagination,  which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  has  little  aftivity  from  a want 
of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  defcriptions  of  the 
Orator  or  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  the 
violence  of  enthuliafm,  than  in  minds  of  a fuperior 
order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occaifional  exercife,  we 
acquire  a great  degree  of  command  over  it.  As  we 
can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleafure  from  objefts  of 
fenfe,  and  tranfport  ourfelves  into  a world  of  our 
own,  fo  when  we  wifii  to  moderate  our  enthufiafm,  we 
can  difmifs  the  objeds  of  imagination,  and  return 
to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations.  But  in 
a mind  to  which  thefe  intelkaual  vifions  are  not  fami- 
liar, and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the 
genius  of  another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  be- 
comes perfeaiy  ungovernable,  and  produces  fomething 
like  a temporary  infanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  efteas 
of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders*,  effeas 
which  are  much  more  remarkable,  than  what  it  ever 
produces  on  men  of  education. 
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SECTION  V. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjeil.  — Inconveniences  refultlng  from 
an  ill-regulated  Imagination. 

IT  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the 
objeds  of  perception  Ihould  produce  much  ftronger 
impreffions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  operations.  And, 
accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when  proper  care  has 
been  taken  in  early  life  to  exercife  the  . different  prin- 
ciples of  our  conflitution.  But  it  is  poffible,  by  long 
habits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to  reverfe  this  order  of 
things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to  fenfible  objefts  to 
fo  great  a degree,  as  to  lea.ve  the  conduft  almofl  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed  to  a dif- 
tance  from  fociety,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when 
we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  converfe  with  our 
own  thoughts,  and  have  found  our  aftivity  gratified  by 
intelleSiual  exertions,  which  afford  fcope  to  all  our 
powers  and  affedions,  without  expofmg  us  to  the  in- 
conveniences refulting  from  the  buflle  of  the  world,  we 
are  apt  to  contradl  an  unnatural  prediledion  for  medi- 
tation, and  to  lofe  all  interefl  in  external  occurrences. 
In  fuch  a fituation.too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that 
command  which  education,  when  properly  conduded, 
gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas ; till  at  length  the 
moft;  extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire  as 
powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  paflions,  as  if 
they  were  realities.  A wild  and  mountainous  country, 
\vhich  prefents  but  a limited  variety  of  objeds,  and 
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thefe  only  of  fuch  a fort  as  “ awake  to  folemn 
“ thought,**  has  a remarkable  effeft  in  cherifhing 
this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
Jong  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  be- 
yond a remedy  j but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much 
may  be  expefted  from  our  own  efforts ; in  particular, 
from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufinefs  and  amufe- 
ments  of  the  world  ; or,  if  we  have  fufficient  force  of 
mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely  plunging  into 
thofe  active  and  interefting  and  hazardous  fcenes, 
which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circunir 
fiances,  may  weaken  the  impreffions  of  imagination, 
and  ftrengthen  thofe  produced  by  realities.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  juft : 


‘‘  Go,  foft  enthufiaft  ! quit  the  cyprefs  groves, 

‘‘  Nor  to  the  rivulet’s  lonely  meanings  tune 
« Your  fad  complaint.  Go,  feek  the  cheerful  haunts 
“ Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buftling  crowd  ; 

Lay  fchemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wi(h 
“ Of  nobler  minds,  and  pulh  them  night  and  day, 

“ Or  join  the  caravan  in  queft  of  fcenes 

New  to  your  eyes,  and  fhifting  every  hour, 

« Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

« Or,  more  adventurous,  ru(h  into  the  field 
« Where  war  grows  hot ; and  raging  through  the  fky, 
« The  lofty  trumpet  fwells  the  madd’ning  foul  j 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  march, 
ff  Forget  all  fofter  and  lefs  manly  cares*.” 

* Armftrorg. 
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The  difordered  flate  of  mind  to  which  thefe  obfer- 
vations  refer  is  the  more  interefling,  that  it  is  chiefly 
incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  and  genius. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a connexion 
between  genius  and  melancholy  ; and  there  is  one 
fenfe  of  the  word  melancholy^  in  which  the  remark  is 
undoubtedly  true ; a fenfe  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either  gloomy 
or  malevolent  *.  This,  Tthink,  is  not  only  confirmed 
by  fads,  but  may  be  inferred  from  fome  principles 
which  were  formerly  flated  on  the  fubjed  of  inven- 
tion ; for  as  the  difpofition  now  alluded  to  has  a ten- 
dency to  retard  the  current  of  thought,  and  to  colled 
the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  difcovery  of  thofe  profound  conclufions  which 
refult  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  lefs  obvi- 
ous relations  among  our  ideas.  From  the  fame  prin- 
ciples too,  may  be  traced  fome  of  the  efteds  which 
fituation  and  early  education  produce  on  the  intellec- 
tual charader.  Among  the  natives  of  wdld  and  foli- 
tary  countries  we  may  exped  to  meet  with  fublime 
exertions  of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philofophical 
refearch  ; while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been 
diffipated  from  infancy  amidft  the  buflle  of  the  world, 
and  whofe  current  of  thought  has  been  trained  to 
yield  and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  moment,  to  the 
rapid  fucceflion  of  trifles,  which  diverfify  fafhionable 
life,  acquire,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  in- 

* Ai«  Ti  ^ravTE;  ^<rot  yEyovayjy  ri  kxto.  ^iX0(X0$i«sv,  v 

voXmwv,  ti  moir/nyy  rj  TEp^va-;,  ipaJvovTai  ^EXayp^oXtxot  wTEf, 

Aristot.  Problem,  fed.  xxx. 
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telleftual  habits  which  are  favourable  to  gaiety,  viva-! 
city,  and  wit. 

When  a man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a 
warm  imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally 
in  the  fcenes  of  real  bufmefs,  he  is  perpetually  ip 
danger  of  being  mifled  by  his  own  enthufiafm.  What 
we  call  good  fenfe  in  the  condufl  of  life,  confifls 
chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its  pof^ 
feflfor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfeft  coblnefs  and 
accuracy,  all  the  various  circumftances  of  his  fltua- 
tion  ; fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  im- 
preflion  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arifmg 
from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a man  of  an 
ill-regulated  Imagination,  external  circumftances  only 
ferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  con- 
du6l  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  reference  to 
his  real  fttuation,  than  to  fome  imaginary  one,  in 
which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed : in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to  be 
adling  with  the  nioft  perfeft  wifdom  and  confiftency, 
he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appear- 
ances of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  feems  to  be  the 
idea  which  the  Author  * of  the  “ Reflexions  on  the 

Charadter  and  Writings  of  Roufleau,”  has  formed 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  “ His  faculties,”  we  are 
told,  “ were  flow  in  their  operation,  burHiis-h^rt 
“ was  ardent : it  was  in  confequence  of  his  own  n^- 
“ ditations  that  he  became  impaflioned : he  difcovered 
‘‘  no  hidden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon 

reflexion.  It  has,  perhaps,  happened  to  him  to 
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r fall  in  love  gradually  with  a woman,  by  dwelling 

“ on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence.  Sometimes 

“ he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affec- 

tion ; but  if  an  expreffion  had  efcaped  you,  which 
“ might  bear  an  unfavourable  conftrudtion,  he  would 
^ recolleft  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell 
“ upon  it  for  a month,  and  conclude  by  a total  breach 
i “ with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was  fcarce  a 

5 “ polTibility  of  undeceiving  him ; for  the  light  which 

\ “ broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  fufficient  to 

1“  efface  the  wrong  impreffions  which  had  taken  place 

fo  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  him.  A word,  a gefture,  furnifhed  him  with 
“ matter  of  profound  meditation : he  connefted  the 
“ moil  trifling  circumftances  like  fo  many  mathema- 
“ deal  propofitions,  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to 
“ be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  demonftration.  I 
“ believe,’’  continues  this  ingenious  writer,  “ that 
^ imagination  was  the  ftrongefl  of  his  faculties,  and 
that  it  had  almofl  abforbed  all  the  reft.  He  dreamed 
“ rather  than  exifted,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might 
be  faid,  more  properly,  to  have  paffed  in  his  mind, 

“ than  without  him : a mode  of  being,  one  fhould  * 
“ have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 
“ diftruft,.  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation ; but 
i “ the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempt- 
i ‘‘  ing  to  obferve ; it  only  rendered  his  obfervations 
\ “ erroneous.  That  his  foul  was  tender,  no  one  can 

\ “ doubt,  after  having  read  his  works;  but  his  ima- 

! ginadon  fomedmes  interpofed  between  his  reafon 

^ and  his  affeflions,  and  deftroyed  their  influence : 
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“ he  appeared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility  ; but  it 
‘‘  was  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objeds  fuch  as  they 
‘‘  were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his  heart 
“ would  have  been  more  alFedted  than  ours.” 

In  this  very  ftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melancholy 
picture  of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching  to  infanity. 

It  is  a cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs,  in  the 
extent  here  defcribed  : but,  I believe,  there  is  no  man 
who  has  lived  much  in  the  world,  who  will  not  trace 
many  refembling  features  to  it,  in  the  circle  of  his  own 
acquaintances : perhaps  there  are  few,  who  have  not 
been  occafionally  confcious  of  fome  refemblance  to  it 
in  themfelves. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination, 
the  tafle  may  acquire  a faftidious  refinement  unfuitable 
to  the  prefent  fituation  of  human  nature ; and  thofe 
intelleftual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought  to  be 
formed  by  adual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry 
and  romance,  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcene  in  which 
we  are  deftined  to  adt.  Such  a diftempered  flate  of 
the  mind  is  an  endlefs  fource  of  error  ; more  particu- 
larly when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  critical  fituations, 
in  which  our  condudt  determines  our  future  happincfs 
or  mifery ; and  which,  on  account  of  this  extenfive 
influence  on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground- 
work of  fidlitious  compofition.  The  effedt  of  novels, 
in  mifleading  the  paflions  of  youth,  with  refpedl  to 
the  moft  interefling  and  important  of  all  relations,  is 
one  of  the  many  inflances  of  the  inconveniences  re- 
fplting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 
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The  paflion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the 
\ favourite  fubjeft  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to 
i the  fined  produdions  of  human  genius.  Thefe  are 
I the  natural  delight  of  the  young  and  fufceptible,  long 
[ before  the  influence  of  the  pafTions  is  felt ; and  from 
I thefe  a romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  model 

I of  beauty  and  perfedion,  and  becomes  enamoured 
with  its  own  creation.  On  a heart  which  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagination, 
the  excellencies  of  real  charaders  make  but  a flight 
imprelTion  : and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  that 
men  of  a romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  violent  pafllons,  are  feldom  attached  to  a 
particular  objed.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a turn  is 
united  with  a warmth  of  temperament,  the  elfeds  are 
different  j but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  happinefs.  As 
the  diftindions  which  exift  among  real  charaders  are 
confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
ideal  perfedion,  the  choice  is  direded  to  fome  objed 
by  caprice  and  accident ; a flight  refemblance  is  mif- 
taken  for.  an  exad  coincidence ; and  the  defcriptions 
of  the  poet  and  novelifl;  are  applied  literally  to  an  in- 
dividual, who  'perhaps  falls  fliort  of  the  common 
ftandard  of  excellence.  “ I am  certain,”  fays  the 
Author  lafl;  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the  charader 
of  Roufleau,  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment 
‘‘  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illufions 
“ alone  that  could  captivate  his  pafllons ; and  it  w^as 
“ necelTary  for  him  always  to  accomplilh  his  miftrefs 
“ from  his  own  fancy.  1 am  certain  alfo,”  flie  adds, 
that  the  woman  whona  he  loved  the  moft,  and  per- 
haps the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  conftantly, 
“ was  his  own  Julie"* 
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In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paffion,  the  effects  of 
a romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  mofl:  care- 
lefs  obferver ; and  they  have  often  led  moralifts  to 
regret,  that  a temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  hap- 
pinefs  fhould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement 
from  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have  i 
employed  their  genius  to  better  purpofes,  Thefe,  ’ 

however,  are  not  the  only  eifeds  which  fuch  habits  i 

of  ftiidy  have  on  the  character.  Some  others,  which  | 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  fir  ft  view,  have  a tendency,  not  ; 
only  to  miflead  us  where  our  own  happinefs  is  at 
ftake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  aCtive  prih-  _ 
dples,  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  fociety. 

The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the  mind,  v 
in  the  inftances  which  I allude  to  at  prefent,  is  curious, 
and  deferves  a more  particular  explanation. 

I fhall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  fhew*,  in  treat- 
ing  of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminifties  I, 
the  influence  of  paflive  impreflions  on  the  mind,  but  | 
ftrengthens  our  aClive  principles.  A courfe  of  de-  | 
bauchery  deadens  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increafes 
the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  ufe  of  | 
ftrong  liquors  deftroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  palate,  | 
but  ftrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  | 
enjoyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  | 
gradually  decay  as  we  advance  in  years  : and  yet  we  ^ 
continue  to  profecute  our  favourite  purfuits  with  in-  ^ 
xreafing  fteadinefs  and  vigour. 

* The  following  reafoning  was  fuggefted  to  me  by  a paffage  in 
Butler’s  Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  [UJ  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  ' ^ 
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On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
: capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  we 

t are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  influ- 
5 ence  of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminilhed  ; while, 
t at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  condud  is 
3 confirmed.  How  many  paffive  impreflions,  for  in- 
1 fiance,  mufl  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  bene- 
I licence  can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitually  ! How 
I many  circumflances  are  there  in  the  diftrefles  of  others, 

I which  have  a tendency  to  alienate  our  hearts  from 
i them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
I fight  of  the  miferable ! The  impreflions  we  receive 
I from  thefe  are  unfavourable  to  virtue ; their  force, 

1 however,  every  day  diminifhes,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
j by  perfeverance,  be  wholly  deftroyed.  It  is  thus  that 
j the  charafter  of  the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The 
I pafiive  impreflions  which  he  felt  originally,  and  which 
counterafted  his  fenfe  of  duty,  have  loft  their  influ- 
i ence,  and  a habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of  his 
I nature. 

i It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in  part, 
I be  retorted  ; for  among  thcffe  paflive  impreflions, 
I which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  fome 
f which  have  a beneficial  tendency.  The  uneafmefs, 
I in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diftrefs  occafions,  is 
I a ftrong  incentive  to  a6ls  of  humanity ; and  it  cannot 
f be  denied  that  it  is  leflened  by  experience.  This 
I might  naturally  lead  us  to  expedl,  that  the  young  and 
» unpradlifed  wo\ild  be  more  difpofed  to  perform  bene- 
k ficent  adlions,  than  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
i and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  mifery. 
i And,  in  truth,  the  fa£t  would  be  fo,  were  it  not  that 
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^ the  effect  of  cuftom  on  this  paflive  iinpreflion  is  coun- 
terafted  by  its  eifedt  on  others  ; and,  above  all,  by 
its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the  adive  habit  of  bene- 
ficence. An  old  and  experienced  phyfician  is  lefs  af- 
feGed  by  the  fight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a younger 
praftitioner  ; but  he  has  acquired  a more  confirmed 
habit  of  affifling  the  fick  and  helplefs,  and  would 
offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  fhould  with- 
hold from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power 
to  bellow.  In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a beautiful  provifion 
made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as  the  effefts  of 
experience  on  one  part  of  our  conllitution  are  made  to 
counterafl  its  effedls  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed 
in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of  aftive 
life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of 
fiaitious  diflrefs,  is  not  merely  ufelefs  to  the  charader,  S 
but  pofitively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I think,  be  difputed,  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  compofitions  diminifhes  the  uneafi- 
nefs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A per- 
fon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch  fludies,  may  feel 
a growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but  he  is 
every  day  lefs  and  lefs  affbaed  by  the  fcenes  which 
are  prefented  to  him.  I believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  aaor  long  hackneyed  on  the  flage,  who  is 
capable  of  being  completely  interefled  by  the  diflreffes 
of  a tragedy.  The  effea  of  fuch  compofitions  and 
reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind  callous  to  ac- 
tual diflrefs,  is  flill  greater  ; for  as  the  imagination  of 

the  Poet  almoft  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and 
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nature,  a familiarity  with  the  tragic  fcenes  which,  he 
exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impreflion  pro- 
duced by  the  comparatively  trifling  fufferings  which 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  prefents  to  us. 
In  real  life,  a provifion  is  made  for  this  gradual  de- 
cay of  fenfibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  other 
paflive  impreffions,  which  have  an  oppofite  tendency, 
and  by  the  additional  force  which  our  aftive  habits 
are  daily  acquiring.  Exhibitions  of  fiftidous  diflrefs, 
while  they  produce  the  former  change  on  the  charac- 
ter, have  no  influence  in  producing  the  latter : on  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  ftrengthen  thofe  paflive  im- 
preflions  which  counteradl  beneficence.  The  fcenes 
into  which  the  Novelifl  introduces  us  are,  in  general, 
perfeftly  unlike  thofe  which  occur  in  the  v/orld.  As 
his  objefl;  is  to  pleafe,  he  removes  from  his  defcrip- 
tions  every  circumftance  which  is  difgufling,  and  pre- 
fents us  with  hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diflrefs. 
It  is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  a£l,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charadlers, 
but  with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
profligate.  The  perufal  of  fiditious  hiftory  has  a 
tendency  to  increafe  that  difgufl  which  we  naturally 
feel  at  the  concomitants  of  diflrefs,  and  to  cultivate  a 
falfe  refinement  of  tafle,  inconfiflent  with  our  condi- 
tion as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is  poffible  for 
this  refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to  withdraw  a 
man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  fight 
of  thofe  diflreffes  which  he  might  alleviate.  And, 
accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found,  who,  if  the 
fituations  of  romance  were  realifed,  would  not  fail  to 
difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  charadters,  whofe 
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fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  engage  them 
in  the  humble  and  private  fcenes  o^  human  mifery. 

To  thefe  effedls  of  fiditious  hiftory  we  may  add, 
that  it  gives  no  exercife  to  our  adtive  habits.  In  rfeal 
life,  we  proceed  from  the  palTive  impreflion  to  thofe 
exertions  which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the 
contemplation  of  imaginary  fulferings,  we  ftop  Ihort  at 
the  impreflion,  and  whatever  benevolent  difpofitions  we 
may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  in- 
to action.  i 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fidtitious  diftrefs,  is  in  every 
view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement.  It 
diminiflies  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel  at  the  fight  of 
diftrefs,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  ftrength- 
ens  that  difguft  which  the  loathfome  concomitants  of 
diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  mifery ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  ^ 
has  no  tendency  to  confirm  thofe  habits  of  adlive  bene-  ] 
licence,  without  which,  the  beft  difpofitions  are  ufelefs.  ^ 

I would  not,  however,  be  underftood  to  difapprove  . 

entirely  of  fidlitious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic  com-  - ^ 
pofitions.  On  the  contrary,  I think  that  the  perufal 
of  them  may  be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the 
efiefts  which  I have  mentioned  are  correded  by  habits 
of  real  bufmefs.  They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled 
by  the  rude  intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  ftealing  the  at- 
tention infenfibly  from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  in- 
ftead  of  difcontent  and  diftrefs,  a tender  and  pleafmg 
melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of  charaaers  a little  ele- 
vated above  the  common  ftandai’d,  they  have  a tendency 

to  cultivate  the  tafte  in  life ; to  quicken  our  difgu 
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at  what  is  mean  or  offenfive,  and  to  form  the  mind  in- 
fenfibly  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  moral  perception  has  never 
been  difputed;  and  when  the  influence  of  fuch  per- 
ceptions is  powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an  aftive 
and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  charader  not  only 
more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itfelf,  and  more  ufe- 
ful  to  others ; for  although  a reflitude  of  judgment 
with  refpeft  to  conduct,  and  ftrong  moral  feelings,  do, 
by  no  means,  alone  conftitute  virtue  ; yet  they  are 
frequently  necelfary  to  dired:  our  behaviour  in  the 
more  critical  fituations  of  life ; and  they  increafe  the 
interefl;  we  take  in  the  general  profperity  of  virtue  in 
the  world.  I believe,  likewife,  that,  by  means  of  fifti- 
tious  hiftory,  difplays  of  character  may  be  moft  fuccefs- 
fully  given,  and  the  various  weaknefles  of  the  heart 
expofed.  I only  meant  to  infmuate,  that  a tafte  for 
them  may  be  carried  too  far ; that  the  fenfibility  which 
terminates  in  imagination,  is  but  a refined  and  felfifli 
luxury  ; and  that  nothing  can  effeftually  advance  our 
moral  improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  adive 
duties  which  belong  to  our  ftations. 


SECTION  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeS,  —Important  Ufes  to  which  the 
Power  of  Imagination  is  fubfervient. 

^ I ''HE  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  fpring  of 
human  aftivity,  and  the  principal  fource  of 
human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefenting  to 
the  mind  fcenes  and  charafters  more  perfed  than  thofe 
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which  we  are  acquainted  with, 'it  prevents  us  from 
ever  being  completely  fatisfied  with,  our  prefent  con- 
dition, or  with  our  paft  attainments ; and  engages  us 
continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoyment, 
or  of  fome  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the 
felfifli  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  per- 
fonal  accomplifhments ; and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  Philofopher  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  race.  Deftroy  this  faculty, 
and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as  ftationary  as 
that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  above 
the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  intereft  the  paffions  too 
deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercife  of 
reafon,  and  produce  that  ftate  of  the  mind  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Enthufiafm ; a tem- 
per which  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of  error 
and  difappointment  j but  which  is  a fource,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  heroic  adions  and  of  exalted  charafters. 
To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which 
perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind  of  Cicero ; to  that 
idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  of  aliquid  immenfum 
injinitumque ; we  are  indebted  for  fome  of  the  moft 
fplendid  difplays  of  human  genius  : and  it  is  probable 
that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  has  been  felt  by  every 
man  who  has-  rifen  much  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
either  in  fpeculation  or  in  adion.  It  is  happy  for  the 
individual,  when  thefe  enthufiaftic  defires  are  direded  to 
events  which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  diflatisfadion 
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which  the  objefts  of  imagination  infpire  us  with,  for 
the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  charaders,  with  which 
our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  difgufted  with 
this  world  of  imperfeftio.n,  we  delight  to  efcape  to 
another  of  the  poet’s  creation,  where  the  charms  of 
nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  fources  of 
enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  fuited  to'  the  vaft  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  po- 
etical fiction,  lord  Bacon  has  founded  a very  ingenious 
argument  for  the  foul’s  immortality  ; and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  it  is  fubfer- 
vient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  purfuits  of  our 
prefent  condition,  and  to  diredt  the  views  to  higher  ob- 
jeds.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  fubfervient  al- 
fo,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  ac- 
celerate the  progrefs  of  fociety. 

As  the  pictures  which  the  poet  prefents  to  us  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful  co- 
pies from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  improve- 
ments on  the  original  fhe  affords,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  muft  have  fome  efFe£t  in  refining  and  exalt- 
ing our  tafte,  both  with  refpefl;  to  material  beauty, 
and  to  the  objedts  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcriptive  poets  have 
contributed  to  diffufe  that  tafte  for  pidurefque  beauty, 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recal  the 
public  admiration  from  the  fantaftic  decorations  of  art, 
to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  culti- 
vated nature ; and  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  ardours 
of  many  an  illuftrious  charafter  have  been  kindled  by 
the  compofitions  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  difficult 
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to  fay,  to  what  a degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety, 
the  rude  compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the  minftrel 
may  have  been  inflrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds 
of  favage  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of 
cultivated  manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Celts  we  know  that  this  order  of  men  was  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration  ; and,  accordingly,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of 
thefe  nations,  that  they  were  diftinguiflied  by  a delicacy 
in  the  paffion  of  love,  and  by  a humanity  and  genero- 
fity  to  the  vanquifhed  in  war,  which  feldom  appear 
among  barbarous  tribes ; and  with  which  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  conceive  how  men  in  fuch  a ftate  of  fociety 
could  have  been  infpired,  but  by  a feparate  clafs  of 
individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  pacific  profeffion  of  poetry,  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  antici- 
pates the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ; and  prefents,  in 
prophetic  vifion,  to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the 
bleffings  which  accompany  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and 
refinement. 

Nor  mull  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effedts 
of  Imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of  innocent 
enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fcene  aflfords. 
Not  to  infill  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which 
have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conflitution  fubfervient 
to  moral  improvement  j how  much  has  the  fphere  of 
our  happinefs  been  extended  by  thofe  agreeable  fiftions 
which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  orders  of  being ! What  a fund  of 
amufement,  through  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who 
reads,  in  his  childhood,  the  fables  of  antient  Greece ! 
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[ They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and  are  ready, 

5 at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  bufinefs,  or  of 

j ferious  reflexion  ; and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement 
j and  leifure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire  of  antient 
I genius,  and  animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with  the 
offspring  of  claflical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  fcenes  that 
Imagination  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her  prophetic 
dreams  are  almoft  always  favourable  to  happinefs.  By 
an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it  is  poffible  to  render 
this  faculty  an  inftrument  of  conftant  and  of  exquifite 
diflrefs  ; but  in  fuch  cafes  (abftrading  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a conftitutional  melancholy)  the  diftreflTes 
of  a gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  afcribed  not  to  na- 
ture, but  to  the  force  of  early  impreffions.- 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is, 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,) 
to  think  favourably  of  the  future  ; to  overvalue  the 
chances  of  poffible  good,  and  to  under-rate  the  rifks  of 
poffible  evil ; and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate  indivi- 
duals, this  difpofition  remains  after  a thoufand  difap- 
pointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing, 
it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire : the  fad  is  certain, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happinefs.  It  fup- 
ports  us  under  the  real  diflreffes  of  life,  and  cheers  and 
animates  all  our  labours  : and  although  it  is  fometimes 
apt  to  produce,  in  a weak  and  indolent  mind,  thofe 
deceitful  fuggeflions  of  ambition  and  vanity,  which 
lead  us  to  facrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
prefent  moment,  to  romantic  hopes  and  expedations  ; 
yet  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  when  conneded  with 
habits  of  adivity,  and  regulated  by  a folid  judgment, 
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to  have  a favourable  effeft  on  the  character,  by  in- 
fpiring  that  ardour  and  enthufiafm  which  both  prompt 
to  great  enterprifes,  and  are  neceflary  to  enfure  their 
fuccefs.  When  fuch  a temper  is  united  (as  it  com- 
monly, is)  with  pleafmg  notions,  concerning  the  order 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  the  profpedls  of  man,  it  places  our  happinefs, 
in  a great  mealure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune. 
While  it  adds  a double  relilh  to  every  enjoyment,  it 
blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  fufferings ; and  even  when 
human  life  prefents  to  us  no  objefl:  on  which  our  hopes 
can  reft,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark 
and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our  earthly 
profpedts,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  regions  of 
futurity.  A man  of  benevolence,  whofe  mind  is  en- 
larged by  philofophy,  will  indulge  the  fame  agreeable 
anticipations  with  refpedt  to  fociety  ; will  view  all  the 
different  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
fciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the 
happinefs,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ; and,  amidft  the 
political  diforders  refulting  from  the  prejudices  and 
follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look  forward  with  tranf- 
port,  to  the  blefting  swhich  are  referved  for  pofterity 
in  a more  enlightened  age. 
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N OT  £ [A],  page  4. 

T AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  paflage,  in 
-*■  illuftration  of  a doftrine,  againft  which  I do  not  conceive 
it  poflible  to  urge  any  thing,  but  the  authority  of  fome  il- 
luftrious  names. 

“ Puifque  I’exiftence  des  cd||)S  n’ell  pour  nous  que  la 
permanence  d’etres  dont  les  proprietes  repondent  a un 
« certain  ordre  de  nos  fenfations,  il  en  refulte  qu’elle  n’a 
rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d’autres  etres  qui  fe  mani- 
“ feftent  egalement  par  leurs  elFets  fur  nous ; & puifque  nos 
obfervations  fur  nos  propres  facultes,  confirmees  parcel'les 
« que  nous  faifons  fur  les  etres  penfants  qui  animent  aufli 
**  des  corps,  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogic  entre  Tetre 
“ qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe  & I’etre  qui  nous  olFre  le  phenomene 
“ de  I’etendue  ou  de  Timpenetrabilite,  il  n’y  a aucune  raifon 
“ de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  nature.  Ainfi  la  fpiritualitc 
**  de  1 ame  n’eft  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  befoin  de  preuves, 
“ mais  le  refultat  fimple  & naturel  d’une  analyfe  exadle  de 
“ nosidees,  & de  nos  facultes.” 

Vie  de  M.  'Txs'R.Go'T  par  M.  CoNDORCET. 
Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  philofopher  who  Hated,  in  a clear 
and  fatisfaftory  manner,  the  diftindtion  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  ftudying 
the  intelledtual  phenomena.  It  is  chiefly  in  confequence  of 

his. 
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his  precife  ideas  with  refpe£t  to  this  diftindlion,  that  wc 
may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a pcrfpi- 
cuity  which  is  not  ohfervable  in  thofe  of  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes  infers 
the  cxiftence  of  mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  are 
confcious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  notion 
of  an  unknown  fubftance,  or  fubftratum,  to  which  thefe 
operations  belonged.  And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  con- 
jeaures,  that  he  made  the  effence  of  the  foul  to  confift  in 
thought ; as,  for  a fimilar  reafon,  he  had  made  the  effence 
of  matter  to  confift  in  extenfion.  But  I am  afraid,  that  this 
fuppofition  is  not  perfeftly  reconcileable  with  Des  Cartes’ 
writings ; for  he  repeatedly  fpeaks  with  the  utmoft  confidence 
of  the  exiftence  of  fubftances  of  which  we  have  only  a rela- 
tive idea ; and,  even  in  attempting  to  fhew  that  thought  is 
the  effential  attribute  of  rnjj^d,  and  extenfion  of  matter,  he 
confiders  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities 
belonging  to  thefe  fubftances. 

« Per  fubftantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  poffumus,  quam 
« rem  qua;  ita  exiftit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  exiften- 
« dum.  Et  quidem  fubftantia  quae  nulla  plane  re  indigeat, 
« unica  tantum  poleft  intelligi,  nempe  Deus.  Alias  vero 
« omnes,  non  nifi  ope  concurfus  Dei  exiftere  poffe  percipi- 
mus.  Atque  ideo  nomen  futftantiac  non  convenit  Deo  et 
“ illis  univoce  ut  dici  folct  in  fcholis  j hoc  eft,  nulla  ejus  no- 
« minis  fignificatio,  poteft  diftinde  intelligi,  quae  Deo,  et 
«*  creaturis  fit  communis. 

“ Poffunt  autem  fubftantia  corporea,  et  mens,  five  fub- 
“ ftantia  cogitans,  creata,  fub  hoc  communi  conceptu  intel- 
“ ligi ; quod  fint  res,  quae  folo  Dei  concurfu  egent  ad  exif- 
“ tendum.  Verumtamen  non  poteft  fubftantia  primum  ani- 
“ madverti  ex  hoc  folo,  quod  fit  res  exiftens,  quia  hoc  folum 
per  fc  nos  non  afficit : fed  facile  ipfam  agnofeimus  ex 
quolibet  ejus  attributo,  per  communem  illam  notionem, 
« quod  nihili  nulla  funt  attributa,  nullaeve  proprietates  aut 

“ qualitates.  Ex  hoc  enim,  quod  aliquod  attributum  adeffe 

« per- 
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“ percipiamus,  concludinius  aliquam  ,rem  exiftentem,  five 
“ fubftantiam  cui  illud  tribui  poflit,  neceflario  etiam  adefle. 

“ Et  quidem  ex  quolibet  attribute  fubftantia  cognofeitur: 
“ fed  una  tamcH  eft  cujufque  fubftanliae  prsecipua  proprietas, 
“ qute  ipfius  naturam  eftentiamque  conftituit,  et  ad  quam 
alias  omnes  referuntur.  Nempe  extenfio  in  longum,  la- 
« turn  et  profundum  fubftantiae  corporeae  naturam  conftituit  j 
« et  cogitatio  conftituit  naturam  fubftantiae  cogitantis.” 

Princip.  Philofoph.  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  53. 
In  ftating  the  relative  notions  which  we  have  of  mind  and 
j of  body,  I have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubjlance,  as  I 
am  unwilling  to  furnifh  the  flighteft  occafion  for  controverfy ; 
and  have  contented  myfelf  with  defining  mind  to  be  that 
which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  defires,  &c.  That 
i my  confeioufnefs  of  thefe  and  other  operations  is  neceifarily 
I accompanied  with  a conviftion  of  my  own  exiftence,  and 
I with  a conviftion  that  all  of  them  belong  to  one  and  the 
fame  being,  is  not  an  hypothefis,  but  a fa£l  j of  which  it  is 
no  more  poffible  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality  of  my 
own  fenfations  or  volitions. 

I NOTE  [B],  page  68. 

Doctor  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  reje£led  a part 
only  of  the  antient  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted 
the  other  part.  “ That  theory,”  fays  he,  “ may  be  divided 
“ into  two  parts  : the  firft,  that  images,  fpecies,  or  forms  of 
! external  obje£l:s,  come  from  the  objeft,  and  enter  by  the 
“ avenues  of  the  fenfes  to  the  mind  : the  fecond  part  is,  that 
“ the  external  objefl:  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the 
“ fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft.  part,  Des 
**  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejefted  and  refuted  by  folid  ar- 
“ guments  ; but  the  fecond  part,  neither  he  nor  his  followers 
“ have  thought  of  calling  in  queftion  ; being  perfuaded  that 
“ it  is  only  a reprefentative  image  in  the  mind  of  the  exter- 
“ nal  objecl  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  objedl  itfelf. 
“ And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a fpecies, 

“ he 
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“ he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits 
" the  tiling.” 

The  account  which  this  paflage  contains  of  Des  Cartes’ 
doctrine  concerning  perception,  is,  I believe,  agreeable  to 
his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  collefted  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  writings  j and  the  obfervation  with  which  it 
concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
followers  ever  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  ideas,  as  the 
immediate  objefts  of  our  perception.  With  refpe£t,  how- 
ever, to  the  firft  part  of  the  antient  theory,  as  here  dated, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Des  Cartes,  although  evi- 
dently by  no  means  fatisfied  with  it,  fometimes  expreffes 
himfelf  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  exprefsly  denied 
it ; and  at  other  times,  when  prefled  with  objeftions  to  his 
own  particular  fyftem,  he  admits,  at  lead  in  part,  the  truth 
of  it.  The  following  padage  is  one  of  the  mod  explicit  I 
recolleft,  in  oppofition  to  the  antient  doftrine. 

“ Obfervandum  prseterea,  animam,  nullis  imaginibus  ab 
“ objeftis  ad  cerebrum  midis  egere  ut  fentiat,  (contra  quam 
communiter  philofophi  nodri  datuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum 
, “ longe  aliter  illarum  imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  ede 
**  quam  vulgo  fit.  Q^um  enim  circa  eas  nil  confiderent, 
**  praeter  fimilitudinem  earum  cum  objeftis  quae  repraefentant, 
“ non  podiint  explicare,  qua  ratione  ab  objeftis  formari 
“ queant,  et  recipi  ab  organis  fenfuum  exteriorum,  et  demum 
“ nervis  ad  cerebrum  tranfvehi.  Nec  alia  caufa  imagines 
**  idas  fingere  eos  impulit,  nifi  quod  viderent  mentem  nodram 
« edicaciter  piftura  excitari  ad  apprehendendum  objeaum 
illud,  quod  exhibet : ex  hoc  enim  judicarunt,  illam  eodem 
“ modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea  quse  fenfus  mo- 
vent,  per  exiguas  quafdam  imagines,  in  capita  nodro  de- 
lineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  ed  advertendum,  multa  prxter 
“ imagines  ede,  qux  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia, 
‘‘  verba  et  figna,  nullo  modo  fimilia  iis  qux  fignificant. 

Dioptric,  cap.  4.  $ 6. 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argu- 
ment for  the  exidence  of  a Deity)  the  following  pafiage  occurs. 

« Sed 
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“ Sed  hie  prsecipue  de  iis  eft  quxrendum  quas  tanquam  a 
rebus  extra  me  exiftentibus  defumptas  confidero,  quaenam 
“ me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  iftis  rebus  fimiles  efle  exiftimem  ; 
“ nempe  ita  videor  dodtus  a natura,  et  praeterea  experior  illas 
non  a mea  voluntate  nec  proinde  a me  ipfo  pendere,  faepc 
“ enim  vel  invito  obverfantur,  ut  jam,  five  velim  five  nolim, 
“ fentio  calorem,  et  ideo  puto  fenfum  ilium,  five  ideam 
“ caloris  a re  a me  diverfa,  nempe  ab  ignis,  cui  aflideo 
calore  mihi  advenire,  nihilque  magis  obvium  eft,  quam 
“ ut  judicem  iftam  rem  fuam  fimilitudincm  potius,  quam 
“ aliud  quid  in  me  immittere ; quae  rationes  an  fatis  firmae 
“ fint,  jam  videbo.  Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  dodlum  efle  a 
**  natura,  intelligo  tantum  fpontaneo  quodam  impetu  me 
“ ferri  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  naturali  mihi 
“ oftendi  efle  verum,  quae  duo  multum  diferepant,  nam 
“ quaecumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  oftenduntur,  (ut  quod 
“ ex  eo  quod  dubitem  fequatur  me  efle,  et  fimilia,)  nullo 
modo  dubia  efle  poflTunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas  efle  po- 
“ teft,  cui  aeque  fidam  ac  lumini  ifti,  quaeque  ilia  non  vera 
“ poflit  docere ; fed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturalcs,  jam 
“ faepc  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem  partem  fuifle 
“ impulfum  cum  dc  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nec  video  cur 
“ iifdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis  fidam.  Deinde  quam  vis  ideae 
“ illae  a voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  conftat  ipfas 
“ a rebus  extra  me  pofitis  neceflario  procedere ; ut  enim 
“ impetus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  fint, 
“ a voluntate  tamen  mea  diverfi  efle  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam 
“■aliqua  alia  eft  in  me  facultas  nondum  mihi  fatis  cognita 
“ iftarum  idearum  eflearix,  ut  haftenus  femper  vifum  eft 
“ illas,  dum  fomnio,  abfque  ulla  rerum  externarum  ope  in 
“ me  formari ; ac  denique  quamvis  a rebus  a me  diverfis 
“ procederent,  non  inde  fequitur  illas  rebus  iftis  fimiles  efle 
“ debere  ",  quinimo  in  multis  faspe  magnum  diferimen  videor 
« deprehendifle ; fic,  exempli  caufa,  duas  diverfas  folis  ideas 
” apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a fenfibus  hauftam,  et 
“ quae  maxime  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  exiftimo  eft  re- 
“ cenfenda,  per  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet ; aliam 
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“ vero  ex  rationibus  aftronomias  clefumptam,  hoc  eft  ex  no- 
“ tionibus  quibufdam  milii  imiatis  elicitam  vel  quocumque 
“ alio  modo  a me  fadlam,  per  quam  aliquoties  major  quam 
“ terra  exhibetur ; utraque  profe£lo  fimilis  eidem  foil  extra 
“ me  exiftenti  efle  non  puteft,  et  ratio  perfuadet  illam  ei 
maxime  efle  diflimilem,  quae  quam  proxime  ab  ipfo  videtur 
“ emanalTe.  Quae  omnia  fatis  dcmonftrant  me  non  haclenus 
“ ex  certo  judicio,  fed  tantum  ex  caeco  aliquo  impulfu  cre- 
“ didilTe  res  quafdam  a me  diverfas  exiftere,  quae  ideas  five 
“ imagines  fuas  per  organa  fenfuum,  vel  quolibet  alio  pa£lo 
“ mihi  immittant.” 

Among  other  animadverfions  upon  this  meditation  fent  to 
Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correfpondents,  it  is  objected  ; — 
“ Videris  vertere  in  dubium  non  tantum  utrum  ideae  aliquae 
“ procedant  ex  rebus  externis,  fed  etiam  utrum  omnino  fint 
“ externae  res  aliqux.”  To  which  Des  Cartes  anfwers: 
« Notandum  eft,  me  non  affirmafle  ideas  rerum  materialium 
“ ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  fatis  bona  lide  hie  fingis  i ex- 
« prelTe  enim  poftea  oftendi  ipfas  a corporibus  faepe  advenire, 
“ ac  per  hoc  corporum  exiftentiam  probari.” 

Vide  O'hjeBiones  in  Meditationes  Renati  Des  Cartes,  cum 
ejufdem  ad  illas  Refponfionibus. 

' NOTE  (C),  page  71. 

IN  confequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  de- 
duced from  this  doftrine  concerning  caufe  and  efte£f, 
fome  later  authors  have  been  led  to  difpute  its  truth  ; not 
perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume  s fyftem 
does  not  confift  in  his  premifes,  but  in  the  conclufion  which 
he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  objeft  of  the  phyfical  inquner  is  not  to  trace 
neceflary  connexions,  or  to  afeertain  the  efficient  caufes  oQ 
phenomena,  is  a principle  which  has  been  frequently  aferib- 
cd  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  followers  and 
by  his  opponents  j but  it  is,  in  fa£l,  of  a much  earlier  date, 
and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  mod  enlightened, 
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{ and  the  lead  fceptical  of  our  modern  philofophers  : nor  do  I 
i know  that  it  was  ever  fufpe£led  to  have  a dangerous  tendency, 
'i  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s  writings.  “ If  we  except” 
(fays  Dr.  Barrow)  “ the  mutual  caufality  and  dependence  of 
|l  “ the  terms  of  a mathematical  demonftration,  I do  not  think 
f ” that  there  is  any  other  caufality  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ji  « wherein  a necefl'ary  confequence  can  be  founded.  Logi- 
“ cians  do  indeed  boaft  of  I do  not  know  what  kind  of  de- 
« monftrations  from  external  caufes  either  efficient  or  final, 
“ but  without  being  able  to  fhew  one  genuine  example  of 
« any  fuch  ; nay,  I imagine  it  is  impoffible  for  them  fo  to 
« do.  For  there  can  be  no  fuch  connexion  of  an  external 
« efficient  caufe  with  its  effed,”  (at  lead  none  fuch  can  be 
underdood  by  us,)  « through  which,  ftridly  fpeaking,  the 
« effect  is  neceflarily  fuppofed  by  the  fuppofition  of  the 
« efficient  caufe,  or  any  determinate  caufe  by  the  fuppofition 
of  the  effe£t.”  He  adds  afterwards,  “Therefore  there 
' “ can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  caufe  to  the 
■ « effea,  or  from  an  effea  to  the  caufe  which  is  lawfully 
“ necelTary.”  Mathematical  LeBures  read  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  difcourfe  on  the  ignorance  of  man, 
has  remarked,  that  “ it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effeas, 
“ that  the  mod  knowing  are  acquainted  with ; for  as  to 
« caufes  they  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  mod  igno- 
« rant.”  « What  are  the  laws,”  (he  continues,)  « by  which 
« matter  aas  on  matter,  but  certain  effeas,  which  fome 
“ having  obferved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced 

“ Butler’.  Sermons. 

“ The  laws  of  attraaion  and  repulfion,”  (fays  Dr.  Berke- 
ley) « are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  thefe  only 
« as  rules  or  methods  obferved  in  the  produaions  of  natural 
“ effeas,  the  efficient  and  final  caufes  whereof  are  not  of 
“ mechanical  confideration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a 
“ phenomenon  be  to  affign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
caufe.  It  fhould  feem  the  mechanical  philofophers  never 

« province  being  only  to  difcover 

the  laws  of  nature  , that  is,  the  general  rules  and  method 

“ of 
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« of  motion  ; aud  to  account  for  particular  phenomena,  by 
reducing  them  under,  or  fliewing  their  conformity  to  fuch 
general  rules.”  Siris:  ory  Philofophical  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  Virtues  of  Tar  Watery  p.  io8. 

“ The  words  attraBion  and  repulfon  may,  in  compliance 
« with  cuftom,  be  ufed  where,  accurately  fpeaking,  motion 
alone  is  meant.”  Ibid.  p.  114. 

« Attra£lion  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  fenfe  account,  j 
for  the  phenomena ; being  itfelf  one  of  the  phenomena  1 1 

« produced  and  to  be  accounted  for.”  Ibid.  p.  1 1 S . I 

« There  is  a certain  analogy,  conftancy,  and  uniformity  in  ? 
the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a foun-  ; 
« dation  for  general  rules : and  thefe  are  a grammar  for  the 
“ underftanding  of  nature,  or  that  ferles  of  effefts  in  the  vi-  \ 
fible  world,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  forefee  what  will 
“ come  to  pafs  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  Plotinus 

« obferves,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  prefaging, 

« is  in  fome  fort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting  ] 
« order,  and  that  fo  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the  uni-  i 
**  verfe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality,  he  that  I 

“ foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  effefts  of  me-  , 

dicines,  or  the  refult  of  chemical  or  mechanical  experi-  | 
ments,  may  be  faid  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination.  ^ 

Ibid.  p.  120,  1 2 1.  * 

“ Inftruments,  occafions,  and  figns,  occur  in,  or  rather  ^ 
“ make  up,  the  whole  vifible  courfe  of  nature.*’  Ib.  p.  123. 

The  following  very  remarkable  paflage  from  Mr.  Locke 
(hews  clearly,  that  this  eminent  philofopher  confidered  the  f 
connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  a conjunBion 
which  we  learn  from  experience  only ; and  not  as  a confe- 
quence  deducible  from  the  confideration  of  impulfe,  by  any 
reafoning  a priori.  The  paflage  is  the  more  curious, 
is  this  particular  application  of  Mr.  Hume’s  doftrine,  t at 
has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  furnifli  the  ftrongeft  objeaion 

againfl:  it.  . r . 

“ Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  o com 

“ municating  motion  by  impulfe ; and  of  our  fouls,  th 

« power  M 
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**  power  of  exciting  rpotion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  the 
**  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day’s  experi- 
I.  “ ence  clearly  furniflies  us  with  : but  if  here  again  we  in- 
quire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For 
; in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  wherein  as 

**  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  con- 
“ ception,  but  of  the  palling  of  motion  out  of  the  one  into 
**  another  ; which  I think  is  as  obfcure  and  inconceivable, 
“ as  how  our  minds  move  or  flop  our  bodies  by  thought, 
**  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do.” 

“ The  communication  of  motion  by  thought, 

**  which  we  afcribe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulfe, 
“ which  we  afcribe  to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us 
“ fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  though  our  narrow  underftand- 
ings  can  comprehend  neither.” 

“ To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there 

“ are  folid  extended  fubftances  ; and  reflexion,  that  there 
are  thinking  ones : experience  aflures  us  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  beings ; and  that  the  one  hath  a power  to  move 
« body  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  by  thought.— — If  we 
« would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  man- 
ner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clearer  than 
« we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  far- 
« ther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other ; and  there  is  no  more 
“ difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a fubftance  we  know  not, 
« Ihould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a fub- 
“ fiance  we  know  not,  Ihould  by  impulfe  fet  body  into  mo- 
“ tion.”  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  23.  § 28,  29. 

It  is  not  Indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations,  which  are,  in  every  refpedl,  worthy  of  the  faga- 
city  of  this  excellent  philofopher,  with  the  paflage  quoted 
from  him  in  page  8 1 of  this  work. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume’s  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  connexions  among  phyfical  events,  coincide  perfedlly 
with  thofe  of  Malebranche  on  the, fame  fubje6l  j but  they 
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were  employed  by  this  laft  writer  to  fupport  a very  different 
Conclufion. 

At  a flill  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expreffed  himfelf  with  re- 
fpeft  to  phyfical  connexions,  in  terms  fo  nearly  approachmg 
to  Mr.  Hume’s,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  they  did 
not  fugged  to  him  the  language  which  he  has  employed  on 
that  fubjeft.  “ What  we  call  experience,”  (he  remarks,) 

« is  nothing  elfe  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  have 
« been  followed  by  what  confequents.”  — “ No  man,”  (he 
continues,)  “ can  have  in  his  mind  a conception  of  the  fu- 
ture  j for  the  future  is  not  yet  j but  of  our  conceptions  of 
the  paft  we  make  a future,  or  rather  call  pad,  future 
(t  relatively.  Thus  after  a man  hath  been  accudomed 
« to  fee  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  confequents, 
**  whenfoever  he  feeth  the  like  come  to  pafs  to  any  thing  he 
had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  fhould  follow  it  the  fame 
« that  followed  then.  — When  a man  hath  fo  often  obferved 
like  antecedents  to  be  followed  by  like  confequents,  that 
« whenfoever  he  feeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketli  again  for 
« the  confequent,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  maketh 
account  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  call- 
« eth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  confequent  figns  of  one 
« another.”  Hobbes’  Trij>os. 

I am  doubtful  whether  I fhould  not  add  to  thefe  authori- 
ties, that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  he  has  no  where 
formally  dated  the  doctrine  now  under  confideration,  has 
plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  his  reafonings  on  the  me- 
thod of  profecuting  philofophical  inquiries  •,  for  if  we  could 
perceive  in  any  indance  the  manner  in  which  a caufe  pro- 
duces its  effea,  we  fhould  be  able  to  deduce  the  effeft  from 
its  caufe  by  reafoning  aj>rii?ri ; the  impoffibility  of  which  he 
every  where  drongly  inculcates.  “ Homo  naturae  minider 
« et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  natura# 
ordine  re  vel  mente  obfervaverit ; nec  amplius  fcit  aut 
« poted.”  I acknowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  from  the 

general  fcope  of  lord  Bacon’s  writings,  as  well  as  from  fome 
^ ^ - particular 
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particular  exprefllons  in  them  with  regard  to  caufes,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphyfical  notions  on  the  fub- 
jedl  were  not  very  accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  perceive 
the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  obfervation  and  experiment  in^ 
natural  philofophy,  not  from  a fpeculative  confideration  of 
our  ignorance  concerning  necelTary  connexions,  but  from  a 
convidfion,  founded  on  a review  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  of 
the  infufficiency  of  thofe  methods  of  inquiry  which  his  pre- 
ij  deceflbrs  had  purfued.  The  notion  which  the  antients  had 
|j  formed  of  the  objedl  of  philofophy,  (which  they  conceived 
f:  to  be  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  caufes,)  was  the  principal 

circumflance  which  mifled  them  in  their  refearches  : and  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  fruL 
trated  all  the  efforts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the , 
ftudy  of  phyfics.  “ Perfpicuum  eft,”  (fays  he,  in  one  paf- 
“ optimam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequutUros,  ft  ex 
“ ipfius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitionem 
“ deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  fcientiam  perfedtiffimam  quse  eft 
effedtuum  per  caufas  acquiramus 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late 
againft  Mr.  Hume’s  dodirine  concerning  the  connexion  among 
phyfical  events,  in  confequence  of  the  dangerous  conclufions 
to  which  it  has  erroneoully  been  fuppofsd  to  lead,  will,  I 
hope,  be  a fufficient  apology  for  multiplying  fo  many  autho-r 
titles  in  fupport  of  it. 

NOTE  [D],  page  74. 

^HIS  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philofophers,  and 
by  atheifts  as  well,  as  theifts.  The  latter  have  reprefented 
natural  events  as  parts  of  a great  chain,  the  higheft  link:  of 
which  is  fupported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the  number 
of  links  to  be  infinite.  Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of  fliewing 
clearly  to  philofophers,  that  our  common  language,  with 
refpedf  to  caufe  and  effedl,  is  merely  analogical ; and  that 

I *■«*''* 
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if  there  be  any  links  among  phyfical  events,  they  muft  for 
ever  remain  invifible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  fyftem  be  ad- 
mitted; and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  admit  the  authority  of 
that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
change  to  an  efficient  caufe  ; Mr.  Hume’s  doftrine  feems  to 
be  more  favourable  to  theifm,  than  even  the  common  no- 
tions upon  this  fubjedb ; as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in 
view,  not  only  as  the  firft,  but  as  the  conftantly  operating  ; 

efficient  caufe  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  connefting  prin-  j j 

ciple  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  obferve.  \ 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclufion  which  Malebranche 
deduced  from  premifes  very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr.  | 
Hume’s. 

NOTE  [E],  page  119. 

I^R.  LOCKE,  in  his  ElTay  on  Human  Underftanding,  has 
taken  notice  of  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  as  a proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  has 
been  ftruck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clafs  of  fads  ^ 
and  our  habitual  adions  ; but  he  does  not  ftate  the  queftion,  ^ 
whether  fuch  adions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I think  it  pro-  . 
bable,  from  his  mode  of  expreffion,  that  his  opinion  on  ffie  . 
fubjed  was  the  fame  with  mine.  The  following  quotation  ^ 
contains  all  the  remarks  I recoiled  in  his  virritings,  that  have  j 
any  connexion  with  the  dodrines  of  the  prefent  chapter : » 

« We  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning  perception,  that  . : 
« the  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are  often,  in  grown 
people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice 
« of  it.  When  we  fet  before  our  eyes  a round  globe,  ot  : 
« any  uniform  colour,  £.  g.  gold,  alabafter,  or  jet,  it  is  cer  | 

« tain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  on  our  mind  is  of  a | 

« flat  circle,  varioufly  ffiadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  o | 

« light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we,  having  J 

<i  by  ufe  been  accuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appear-  j 

« ance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and  what  al 

. “ terations 
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« terations  are  made  in  tlie  reflexions  of  light  by  the  dif- 
**  ference  of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodies  j the  judgment 
prefently,  by  a habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances 
“ into  their  caufes  j fo  that,  from  that  which  truly  is  variety 
of  lhadow  or  colour,  colie£Hng  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs 
“ for  a mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf  the  perception  of 
i a convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  colour ; when  the  idea 

? “ we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a plane  varioufly  coloured ; 

r **  as  is  evident  in  painting.”  Chap.  ix.  § 8. 

\ **  But  this  is  not,  I think,  ufually  in  any  of  our  idea? 

i “ but  thofe  received  by  fight  j becaufe  fight,  the  moll  com- 
“ prehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
**  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 
fenfe,  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure, 
and  motion,  the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  ap- 
pearances  of  its  proper  objeft,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we 
“ bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
“ This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a fettled  habit  in  things  whereof 
“ we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  fo  conflantly, 
“ and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our 
fenfation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment } fo 
“ that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the 
other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of  itfelf ; as  a man 
who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  underftanding, 
“ takes  little  notice  of  the  charafters  or  founds,  but  of  the 
**  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little 
« notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  adions  of  the 
« mind  are  performed  j for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up 
« no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion,  fo  its  adions  feem  to  re- 
« quire  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded 
into  an  inftant.  I fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  adions 
**  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his  own 
“ thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  refled  on  them. 

**  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our  minds,  with  one 
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« glance,  fee  all  parts  of  a demonftration,  which  may  very 
« well  be  called  a long  one,  if  we  confider  the  time  it  will 
« require  to  put  it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  ftiew  it  to 
« another  ? Secondly,  we  (hall  not  be  much  furprifed  that  * 
«»  this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider  how 
« the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a cuftom  of 
“ doing,  makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice. 

« Habits,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at 
**  laft  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  ob- 
« fervation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a day  cover  our  eyes 
« with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in 
« the  dark  ? Men  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe  of  a bye- 
« word,  do  almoft  in  every  fentence  pronounce  founds, 

« which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themfelves 
neither  hear  nor  obferve ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fo 
**  ftrange  that  our  mind  ftiould  often  change  the  idea  of  its 
“ fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  ferve 
only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of 
((  ^ io« 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  oc- 
cafionally  winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  memory  of  our  being,  in  every  fuch  inftance, 
in  a momentary  ftate  of  total  darknefs,)  deferves  to  be  added 
to  the  cafes  already  mentioned,  to  fhew  the  dependence  of 
memory  upon  attention. 

NOTE  [E],  page  166. 

« pLATONI  quid  idea  fit,  peculiari  traftatione 

<(  prolixe  excuflimus  *,  quie  confuli  ab  iis  debet, 

« qui  accurate  totam  rei  feriem  pernofcere  cupiunt.  ^ Nos 
pro  prxfentis  inftituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam 
non  effe  illam,  qux  ex  contemplatione  objeftorum  fingu- 
« larium  exfurgit  notionem  univerfalem  reique  ahcujus  gene- 

# Bruckerhere  alludes  to  his  woik,  intitled,  Hifloria  Pbihfophica  dc.  Idcu, 
which  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing.  ralem 
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« ralem  conceptum,  quern  recentiores  ideam  vocant,  ille 
uh  vocavit  et  ab  idea  diftinxit.  Sed  Idese  funt  llli  eflen- 
**  tialia  rerum  omnium  fingularium  exemplaria,  auTonaia  gau- 
“ dentia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque  res  fingulares 
“ formatje  funt,  et  quae  illis  veram  certamque  atque  ftabilem 
“ eflentiam  largiuntur.  Has  ideas  ex  divina  mente  oriri, 
“ inque  ea  radicari,  fua  autem  propria  fubftantia  gaudere,  et 
“ efle  auTui  Kdi  ovTug  oura  ftatuit,  et  circa  earum  cognitionem 
“ verfari  intelle£i;um  humanum,  in  his  rerum  elTentiis  fepa- 
“ ratim  et  extra  materiam  exiftentibus  cognofcendis  cardi- 
“ nem  verti  totius  philofophiae  afleruit.  Ridiculum  id  vlfum 
“ Arlftoteli,  dari  extra  materiam  ejufrhodi  ellentias  univer- 
fales,  quibus  res  omnes  fingulares  elTentialiter  modifica- 
rentur,  rato,  efle  hsec  reperia-ijLccra  et  liugas  otiofi  ingenii, 
Platonemque  fine  caufa  rationeque  fufficienti  haec  fomnia 
ex  fcholis  Pythagoreorum,  quae  iftis  entibus  perfonabant, 
“ recepilTe,  fuoque  intulifle  fyftemati.  Cum  autem.  negare 
“ non  auderet,  efle  in  rebus  formas  eflentiales,  has  ideas, 
five  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum  nomen  exprimere  ma- 
luit,  materiaS  ab  seterno  efle  impreflTas,  et  in  eo  latere 
“ affirmavit,  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  iftis  formifque  fe- 
“ minalibus,  materiam  elTe  formatam  ftatuit.” 

Bruck.  Hijf.  Phil.  lil.  p.  905, 

NOTE  [G],  page  168. 

'JpHE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  do61;rines  from 
the  other  fchools  of  philofophy,  feem,  in  particular,  to 
have  derived  their  notions  on  this  fubjedl  from  feme  of  their 
predecelfors.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  fee);,  is  faid 
to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the 
Nominalifts. 

« Stilpo  univerfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dicebat  enim  : qui 
“ hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel 
“ ilium  ea  vox  fignificet,  nec  huic  magis,  quam  alterl  con- 
veniat.  Scilicet  fuppoilebat  Scilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in 
“ abftradio,  adeoque  has  fpecies  et  geneva  verum  non  natura 
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“ exiftere ; cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  homine,  ille 
“ homo  univerfalis  queat  oftendi.  Induftione  itaque  fafta, 
cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque  alium  hominem 
effe  colligeret,  inferebat  nullum  efle  hominem,  ficque 
ludendo  .ambigua  hominis  in  genere  five  abftra£lo,  uti 
logici  dicunt,  & in  individuo  five  fingulari  confideratx 
notione,  incautos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere 
putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  folo  verborum  lufu  fubftitifle 
Stilponem,  fed  univerfalia  five,  prsedicabilia  negavifle.  — ; 
« Neque  prorfus  eft  diffimile,  fuifle  Stilponem  inter  eos, 
« qui  univerfalia  prjeter  nuda  nomina  nihil  efle  dicerent, 
quod  et  cynicos  fecilTe  et  alios,  alibi  docuimus  : quorum 
“ partes  poftea  fufceperunt  Abelardi  fequaces  et  tota  nomi- 
« nalium  feda.”  Brucrer,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 

NOTE  [H],  page  170. 

« OECULO  XI.  Rofcelinus  vel  Rucelinus  facerdos  et  phi- 
“ lofophus  Compendienfis,  ab  Ariftotele  feceflTum  fecit, 
et  in  Stoicorum  caftra  ita  tranfiit,  ut  ftatuerit,  univerfalia, 
nec  ante  rem,  nec  in  re  exiftere,  nec  ullam  habere  reakm 
exiftentiam,  fed  efle  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum 
“ fingularium  genera  denotentur.” 

Brucrer,  Hijl.  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 

Dum  Porphyrins  prudenter  quseftionem  ; an  univerfalia 
“ revera  exiftant,  omittendam  eflTe  cenfet,  de  qua  inter  Pla- 
« tonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decertari  noverat,  occafionem  fup- 
peditavit  otiofo  Rofcelini  ingenio,  earn  novo  acumine  in- 
« genii  aggrediendi  definiendique.  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Rofcelinus  was  a native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of  Com- 
piegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adverfaries,  for 
the  acutenefs  and  fubtlety  of  his  genius,  which  he  difplayed 
both  in  fcholaftical  and  theological  controverfy.  He  was 
condemned  for  Tritheifm  by  a council  aflembled  at  Soiflbns 
in  the  year  1092.  {See  Mosheim’j  EccleJiaJlicUl  Hifory.) 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Pans,  or  that  he 

2ve  public  ledures ; but  he  had  the  honour  to  direft  the 
^ ftudics, 
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ftudles,  and  to  form  the  philofophlcal  opinions  of  Abelard, 
by  whofe  means  the  innovations  he  had  introduced  into 
Dialectics  obtained  a very  wide  and  rapid  circulation.  — 
(Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Englifh- 
man  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  Writers  ; 
a miftake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  confounding 
Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life.  “ Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuifle,”  fays 
Leibnitz ; nefcio  quern  Rucelinum  Britonem.”  See  his 
DiJJertation  de  Stylo  Philojophico  Marii  Nizolii. 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Univerfals,  is  faid 
to  have  differed,  in  fome  refpeCts,  from  that  of  his  mafter. 
“ Alius  confiftit  in  vocibus,”  fays  John  of  Salifbury,  who 
was  a fcholar  of  Abelard,  “ licet  haec  opinio  cuin  Rofcelino 
“ fuo  fere  omnio  jam  evanuerit : alius  fermones  intuetur, 
et  ad  illos  detorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  univerfalibus 
meminit  fcriptum.  In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehenfus 
“ eft  Peripateticus  Abelardus  nofter.” 

Metalog.-  lib.  ii.  c.  1 7. 
Of  this  difference  between  the  doClrines  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard,  I find  myfelf  perfeCUy  unable  to  give  any 
account ; and  I am  glad  to  find  that  Morhoff  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  upon  the  fame  fubjeCf.  “ Alii  fuerunt,  qui 
univerfalia  quacfiverunt,  non  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in 
fermqnibus  integris  •,  quod  Joh.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit 
“ Petro  Abelardo  j quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  fatis 
“ liquet.”  Polybijl.  tom,  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  § 2. 

Abfurd  as  thefe  controverfies  may  now  appear,  fuch  was 
the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  feduced 
the  young  and  afpiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  other 
purfuits  which  Europe  then  prefented  to  his  ambition.  — 
“ Ut  militaris  gloriae  pompam,”  fays  he,  “ cum  haereditate 
et  praerogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus  derelin-' 
“ quens,  Martis  curiae  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Minervae 
“ gremio  educarer.”  Hi/l.  Calam.  Suar.  c.  i,. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  feems  to 
have  arifen  to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority  above  his  age. 
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in  the  liberality  of  his  philofophical  views,  as  John  of  Sallf- 
bury,  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbiftiop  Becket.  In  his 
youth  he  had  ftudled  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other  emi- 
nent mailers,  and  had  applied  himfelf,  with  dillinguilhed 
ardour  and  fuccefs,  to  the  fubtile  fpeculations  which  then 
occupied  the  fchools.  After  a long  abfence,  when  his  mind 
was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  ufeful  purfuits,  and  by  an 
extenlive  intercourfe  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curlofity  to 
revilit  the  fcene  of  his  early  fludies,  and  to  compare  his  own 
acquifitions  with  thofe  of  his  old  companions.  The  account 
whiph  he  gives  of  this  vifit  is  llrikingly  chara£lerillical,  both 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  age  : “ Invent!  funt,  qui  fuerant,  et 
ubi : neque  enim  ad  palmam  vifi  funt  procefliffe  ad  qusef- 
« tiones  priftinas  dirimendas,  neque  propofitiunculam  unam 

adjecerant. Expertus  itaque  fum,  quod 

liquido  colligi  poteft,  quia  ficut  diale£liea  alias  expedit 
difciplinas,  fic,  fi  fola  fuerit,^  jacet  exfanguis  et  llerilis. 
((  &c.”  lib.  ii.  cap.  lo. 

The  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of  the  controverfy  between 
the  Nominalills  and  the  Realifts,  thus  exprefles  himfelf : 
Qujeftionem  de  generibus  et  fpeciebus  in  qua  laborans 
« mundus  jam  fenult,  in  qua  plus  temporis  confumptum  eft 
“ quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  confumferit 
“ Csefarea  domus  : plus  effufum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus 
**  divitiis  fuis  poflederit  Croefus.  Haec  enim  tamdiu  multos 
tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quaererent,  tandem 
nec  iftud,  nec  aliud  invenirent.” 

De  Nugis  Curialit/tn,  llb.vii.  cap.  I2. 

NOTE  [I],  page  1 87. 

« cECTA  nominalium,  omnium  inter  fcholaftlcas 

« ^ profundiffima,  et  hodiernae  reformatae  philofo- 

“ phandi  ration!  congruentllTima  *,  quae  quum  ollm  maxime 
floreret,  nunc  apud  fcholafticos  quidetn,  extin£la  eft. 

Unde  conjicias  dccrementa  potius  quam  augmenta  acu- 

« minis. 
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« minis.  Quum  autem  ipfe  Nizolius  nofter  fe  Nominalem 
“ exferte  profiteri  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  fexti,  libri 
“ primi } et  vero  in  realitate  formalitatum  et  univerfalium 
evertenda  nervus  difputationis  ejus  omnis  potiffimum  con- 
“ tineatur,  pauca  qusedam  de  Nominalibus  fubjicere  operas 
“ pretium  duxi.  Nominales  funt,  qui  omnia  putant  efle 
“ nuda  nomina  praeter  fubftantias  fingulares,  abftradtorum 
“ igitur  et  univerfalium  realitatem  prorfus  tollunt.  Primura 
autem  nominalium  aiunt  fuifle  nefcio  quern  Rucelinum 
“ Britonem,  cujus  occafione  cruenta  certamina  in  academia 
Parifienfi  fuerunt  excitata. 

“ Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  fecla  nominalium,  donee 
“ maximi  vir  ingenii,  et  eruditionis  pro  illo  aevo  fummae, 
“ Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  difcipulus,  fed  mox 
oppugnator  maximus,  de  improvifo  earn  refufeitavit  j con- 
“ fenfere  Gregorius  Ariminenfis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique 
“ ordinis  Auguftinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Lutheri 
“ feriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalium  fatis  elucet,  donee 
**  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  aequaliter 
**  afFedtus  efle  egepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  eft,  qua 
« nominales  paflim  utuntur ; entia  non  efl*e  multiplicanda 
praeter  neceffitatem.  Haec  regula  ab  aliis  paflTim  oppug.. 
natur,  quafi  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem 
“ potius  quam  parcam,  et  varietate,  ac  copia  rerum  gauden» 
“ tern.  Sed,  qui  lie  Qbjiciunt,  non  fatis  mihi  nominalium 
“ mentem  cepifle  videntur,  quae,  etfi  obfeurius  propofita, 
“ hue  redit : hypothefin  eo  eflTe  meliorem,  quo  fimpliciorem, 
et  in  caufis  corum  quae  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime 
“ fe  gerere,  qui  quam  paucillima  gratis  fupponat.  Nam 
qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipfo  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus 
**  Deum  ineptae  fuperfluitatis  accufat.  Si  quis  aftronomus 
“ rationem  phenomenorum  cceleftium  reddere  poteft  paucis 
fuppofitis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  fimplicibus  circularibus, 
“ ejus  certe  hypothefis  ejus  hypothefi  praeferenda  erit,  qui 
“ multis  orbibus  varie  implexis  ad  explicanda  cceleftia  in., 
“ diget.  Ex  hac  jaiq  regula  nominales  deduxerunt,  omnia 

« in 
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**  in  rerum  natura  explicari  pofle,  etfi  univerfalibus  et  for- 
<*  malitatibus  realibus  prorfus  careatur ; qua  fententia  nihil 
“ verius,  nihil  noftri  temporis  philofopho  dignius,  ufque 
adeo,  ut  credam  ipfum  Occamum  non  fuifle  nominaliorem, 
“ quam  nunc  eft  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum  fatear, 
« mihi,  plufquam  nominalis  videtur.  Non  contentus  enim 
« cum  nominalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipfam 
*«  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod 
majus  eft,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia  veritas  pen- 
' « deat  a definitionibus  terminorum,  definitiones  autem  ter- 
**  minorum  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Hsec  eft  fententia  viri 
inter  profundillimos  feculi  cenfendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil 
“ poteft  elTe  nominalius.” 

This  paflage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rife  to  a criticifm  of 
Morhoff,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded. — 
Accenfet  nominalibus”  (fays  he,)  “ Leibnitzius  Thomam 
« Hobbenflum,  quern  ille  ipfo  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et 
“ plufquam  iiominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  no- 
“ minalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipfam  rerum 
veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac  quod  majus  eft, 
pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quae  bella  ejus  fententia, 
quamquam  laudat  earn  Leibnitzius,  monftri  aliquid  alit, 
ac  plane  nequam  eft.  Immania  enim  ex  uno  fummo 
« paradoxo  fluunt  abfurda.” 

Morhof.  Polyhijlor.  vol.  ii.  page  8i. 
I fhall  not  at  prefent  enter  into  a particular  examination 
of  the  doctrine  here  afcribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I fhall  have 
occafion  to  confider  afterwards  under  the  article  of  Reafon- 
ing.  I cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  that  nothing  but 
extreme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have 
led  Morhoff  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  given  his  fandlion  to 
fuch  an  opinion.  In  the  very  paffage  which  has  now  been 
quoted,  the  expreffion  (“  qui  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi  plus 
“ quam  nominalis  videtur”)  plainly  implies  a cenfure  of 
Hobbes’s  philofophy  *,  and  in  another  differtation,  entitled, 

Mediiaiiones  de  Cogmiicne^  Veritate-^  et  IdaSj  he  is  at  pains 

dire^Uy 
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<iIre£Hy  to  refute  this  part  of  his  fyftem: — “ Atque  ita 
“ habemus  quoque  difcrimen  inter  definitiones  nominales, 
quae  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  difcernendae  continent,  et 
“ reales,  ex  quibus  conftat  rem  efle  pofTibilem,  et  hac  ra- 
tione  fatisfit  Hobbio  qui  veritates  volebat  efle  arbitrarias, 
“ quia  ex  definitionibus  nominalibus  penderent,  non  con- 
“ flderans  realitatem  definitionis  in  arbitrio  non  effe,  nec 
quaflibet  notiones  inter  fe  pofTe  conjungi.  Nec  defini- 
“ tiones  nominales  fufBciunt  ad  perfedlam  fcientiam,  nifi 
“ quando  aliunde  conftat  rem  definitam  efle  poflibilem, 
« &c.  &c.” 

Leibnitzii  Operoy  Edit.  Dutensy  tom.  ii.  p.  16,  17. 
NOTE  [K],  page  193. 

“ 'J'O  form  a clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  neceflary  to 
“ confider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  dif- 
tin<£Uy  one  from  another : but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
treat  of  them  afunder  : becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treat- 
“ ing  of  mental  propofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  words  : and 
then  the  inftances  given  of  mental  propofitions  ceafe  im- 
“ mediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For 
“ a mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a bare  confidera- 
“ tion  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  ftripped  of 
“ names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propofitions, 
“ as  foon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

**  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental 
and  verbal  propofitions  feparately,  is  that  moft  men,  if 
“ not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reafonings  within  themfelves, 
" make  ufe  of  words  inftead  of  ideas,  at  leaft  when  the 
“ fubjedl  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.” 

Locke,  book  iv.  c.  5.  § 3,  4. 

“ B ut  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  truth.  We 

“ muft,  I fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  propofitions,  that  we 
**  are  capable  of  making. 


« Firft, 
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Firfl,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  underftandings 
are  without  the  ufe  of  words  put  together  or  feparated  by 
the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
« difagreement. 

“ Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  words,  the 
**  figns  of  our  ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirmative 
« or  negative  fentences,  &c.”  Ibid.  § 5. 

« Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
**  felves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the  beft  and 
fureff  way  to  clear  and  diftinft  knowledge ; yet  through 
“ the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufmg  founds  for  ideas,  I think  it 
« is  very  feldom  praftifed.  Every  one  may  obferve,  how 
common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of 
the  ideas  them  felves,  even  when  men  think  and  reafon 
‘‘  within  their  own  breads  : efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very 
« complex,  and  made  up  of  a great  colle£tion  of  fimple 
“ ones.  This  makes  the  confideration  of  words  and  pro- 
« pofitions  fo  neceflary  a part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  with- 
out  explaining  the  other. 

“ All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
« of  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done 
« in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  latter  can  never  be  well  made 
known,  and  is  very  feldom  apprehended,  but  as  con- 
ceived  and  exprefled  in  words.”  Bookiv.  c.  6.  § i,  2. 
From  thefe  paflages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
ufe  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reafonings 
both  with  refpeft  to  particular  and  to  general  truths,  to  be 
chiefly  the  effea  of  cuftom ; and  that  the  employment  of 
language,  however  convenient,  is  not  eflTential  to  our  intel- 
ieftual  operations.  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide 
with  that  which  I have  aferibed  to  the  Nominalifts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paflkge  {hews  clearly, 
how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realifts ; 
and  Indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to  . believe  that  it  was  the 

fame 
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g fame  with  Berkeley’s,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotations  con- 
r tained  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary. 

' “ To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has 

I « been  faid,  that  general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real 
^ “ exiftence  of  tilings,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 

|,  the  underftanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  con- 

“ cern  only  figns,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 

i “ general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  fi^ns  of  general 

I"  “ ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  particu- 

“ lar  things  ; and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  fet  up  as 
^ “ the  reprefentatives  of  many  particular  things  : but  univer- 

; “ fality  belongs  not  to  things  themfelves,  which  are  all  of 

“ them  particular  in  their  exiftence : even  thofe  words  and 
« ideas  which  in  their  fignification  are  general.  When, 
“ therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  reft  are 
“ only  creatures  of  our  own  making ; their  general  nature 
“ being  nothing  but  tlie  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
underftanding,  of  fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  parti- 
“ culars.  For  the  fignification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a 
« relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.” 

V Book  iii.  c.  3.  ^ 1 1. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  neither 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  doftrine  of  the  Nominalifts, 
nor  with  that  of  the  Realifts ; and  therefore  I think  it  is 
with  good  reafon  that  Dr.  Reid  has  claffed  him  with  the 
Conceptualifts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  be- 
yond all  doubt  himfelf ; for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  univerfals,  he  has  ftated  his  opinion  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  paradoxical  and  moft  contradictory 
terms.  The  ridicule  beftowed  on  this  part  of  his  philofophy 
by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  although  cenfured  for 
j unfairnefsby  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almoft  juftified  by  fome  of 
? his  expreffions. 

i 
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NOTE  [L],  page  202. 

IN  a letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a Scotch  gentleman  (Mr. 

Burnet  of  Kemney),  dated  in  the  year  1697,  there  is  the 
following  pafiage : 

“ J’ay  confidere  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage  du  cha- 
“ raftere  reel,  et  langage  philofophique  de  Monfieur  Wil- 
“ kins.  Je  trouve  qu’il  y a mis  une  infinite  de  belles  chofes, 

«»  et  nous  n’avons  jamais  eu  une  table  des  predicamens  plus 
accomplie.  Mais  I’application  pour  les  charadferes,  et 
pour  la  langue,  n’eft  point  conforme  a ce  qu’on  pouvoit 
“ et  devoit  faire.  J’avois  confidere  cette  matiere  avant  le 
livre  de  Monfieur  Wilkins,  quand  j’etois  un  jeune  homme  • 
de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arte  combinatorial 
et  mon  opinion  eft  que  ces  charadferes  veritablement  reels 
« & philofophiques  doivent  repondre  a I’analyfe  des  penfees, 

II  eft  vray  que  ces  charadberes  prefuppofent  la  veritable 
philofophie,  et  ce  n’eft  que  prefentement  que  j’oferois 
“ entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objedbions  de  M.  Dal- 
« garus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  contre  la  methode  veritablement 
« philofophique  ne  font  que  pour  excufer  I’imperfedbion  de 
« leurs  eflais,  et  marquent  feulement  les  difficultes  qui  les  en 
ont  rebutes.” 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a part,  was  publiftied  at  the  end 
of  A Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (which  I believe  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,)  and  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1 744.  The  perfon  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  under 
the  name  of  M.  Dalgarus,  was  evidently  George  Dalgarno,  a 
native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a fmall  and  very  rare 
book,  intitled,  “ Ars  Signorumy  vitlgb  character  univerfalts 
et  lingua  philofophica,  qua  poterunt,  homines  diverfiffmorum 
“ idiomatum,  fpatio  duarum  fepiimanarwn,  omnia  animi  fui 
fenfay  (in  rebus  familiarihtiSy)  non  minus  intelligibilitery  frue 
“ fcribendoy  five  loquendoy  mutuo  communicarey  quam  Unguis 
prepriis  vcrnaculis.  PratereOy  hinc  etiam  poterunt  juveneSy 
« philofophia  prificipiay  et  veram  logic^e  praxin,  ciiius  et  facilius 
« multo  imbiber ey  quam  ex  vulgaribus  philofophorum  fcriptisP 


It 
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. It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgarno  is  never 

^ (at  lead  as  far  as  I recolleft)  mentioned  by  Wilkins ; al- 
8 though  it  appears  from  a letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to 
^ Dalgarno’s  book,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  perfons  who 
had  recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatife  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  publilhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dutens’  edition  of  Leibnitz’s  works,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views  with 
refpeft  to  a philofophical  language. 

I muft  requeft  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to 
the  length  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a paflage  from  another 
performance  of  Leibnitz  ; in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a 
train  of  thought  remarkably  fimilar  to  tliat  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  paflages  already  quoted  from  them 
in  this  feftion.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Meditationes  de 
Cegnitione,  V eritate,  ^ IdeiSf  and  is  printed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dutens’  edition. 

« Plerumque  autem,  praefertim  in  analyfi  longiore,  non 
totam  fimul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  fed  rerum  loco  fignis 
“ utimur,  quorum  explicationem  in  praefenti  aliqua  cogita- 
“ tione  compendii  caufa  folemus  praetermittere,  fcientes,  aut 
credentes  nos  earn  habere  in  poteftate  : ita  cum  chiliogo- 
“ num,  feu  polygonum  mille  aequalium  laterum  cogito,  non 
« femper  naturam  lateris,  et  aequalitatis,  et  millenarii  (feu 
« cubi  a denario)  confidero,  fed  vocabulis  iftis  (quorum 
fenfus  obfcure  faltem,  atque  im^erfe£te  menti  obverfatur) 
in  animo  utor  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam 
memini  me  fignificationem  iftorum  vocabulorum  habere, 
**  explicationem  autem  nunc  judico  neceflariam  non  efle  ; 

qualem  cogitationem  caecam,  vel  etiam  fymbolicam  appel- 
“ lare  foleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur,  imo 
« fere  ubique.  Et  certe  cum  notio  valde  compofita  eft,  non 
« poflumus  omnes  ingredientes  earn  notiones  fimul  cogi- 
tare : ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem  in  quantum  licet, 

« cogmtionem  voco  intuitivam.  Notionis  diftincftae  pri- 

O ® “ mitivac 
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mitivse  non  alia  datur  cognltio,  quam  intuitiva,  ut  com- 
pofitarum  plerumque  cogitatio  non  nifi  fymbolica  eft. 

“ Ex  hfis  jam  patet,  nos  eorum  quoque,  quae  diftinfte 
cognofcimus,  ideas  non  percipere,  nifi  quatenus  cogita- 
tione  intuitiva  utimur.  Et  fane  contingit,  ut  nos  faepe 
“ falfo  credamus  habere  in  animo  ideas  rerum,  cum  falfo 
fupponimus  aliquos  terminos,  quibus  utimur,  jam  a nobis 
« fuiffe  explicatos : nec  verum  aut  certe  ambiguitati  ob- 
“ noxium  eft,  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  non  pofle  nos  de  re  aliqua 
dicere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus  habeanius 
ideam.  Saepe  enim  vocabula  ifta  fingula  utcunque  in- 
telligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intellixiffe  meminimus,  qui  ta- 
« men  hac  cogitatione  caeca  contenti  fumus,  et  refolutionem 
notionum  non  fatis  profequimur,  fit  ut  lateat  nos  contra- 
« di£lio,  quam  forte  notio  compofita  involvit.” 

NOTE[M],  page  223.  , 

A S the  pafiage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a work 
which  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  I fhall  fub- 
join  the  original. 

« Qu’il  me  foit  permis  de  prefenter  a ceux  qui  refufent 
« de  croire  a ces  perfeaionnemens  fucceflifs  ^de  I’efpece 
« humaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  les  fciences  ou  la  marche 
« de  la  verite  eft  la  plus  fure,  ou  elle  peut  etre  mefur^ 
« avec  plus  de  precifion.  Ces  v^tes  elementaires  de 
geometrie  et  d’aftronomie  qui  avoient  etc  dans  I’lnde 
« et  dans  I’Egypte  une  doctrine  occulte,  fur  laquelle  des 
« ;pretres  ambitieux  avoient  fondd  leur  empire,  etoient 
« dans  la  Grece,  au  temps  d’Archimede  ou  d’Hipparque, 
« des  connoiflances  vulgaires  enfeign^es  dans  les  ecoles 
communes.  Dans  le  fiecle  dernier,  il  fuffifoit  de  quelques 
annees  d’etude  pour  favoir  tout  ce  qu’  Archimede  et  Hip- 
parque  avoient  pu  connbltre ; et  aujourd’hui  deux  annees 
« de  I’enfeignement  d’un  profefleur  vont  au-dela  de  ce  que 

« favoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on  medite  cet  exemple, 

qu  on 
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■“  qu’on  faififTe  cette  chaine  qiu  s’etend  d’un  pretre  de  Mem- 
“ phis  a Euler,  et  remplit  la  diftance  immenfe  qui  les  fepare; 
“ qu’on  obfei've  a chaque  epoque  le  genie  devangant  le 
“ fiecle  prefent,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  a ce  qu’il  avoit 
**  decouvert  dans  celui  qui  precedoit,  on  apprendra  que  la 
nature  nous  a donne  les  moyens  d\pargner  le  temps  et 
“ de  menager  I’attention,  et  qu’il  n’exifte  aucune  railbn  de 
“ croire  que  ces  moyens  puiflent  avoir  un  terme.  On  verra 
“ qu’au  moment  ou  une  multitude  de  folutions  particu- 
lieres,  de  faits  ifolds  commencent  a > puifer  I’attention, 
“ a fatiguer  la  memoire,  ces  theories  difperfees  viennent  fe 
perdre  dans  une  methode  generale,  tons  les  faits  fe 
reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces  gc'neralifations,  ces 
**  reunions  repetees  n’ont,  comme  les  multiplications  fuc- 
“ ceffive  d’un  numbre  par  lui-meme,  d’autre  limite  qu’un 
“ infini  auquef  il  eft  impoflible  d’atteindre.” 

^ Sur  I' InJlruSlion  publiqucy  par  M.,  Condorcet. 

CoJitinuation  of  ( Second  Edition.  J 

■pjOW  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a dodlrine  fo  pleaf- 
ing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  philofophical,  fiiould 
have  been  difgraced  by  what  has  been  fmce  written  by 
Condorcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfeaibility  of  Man, 
and  its  probable  effed  in  banilhing  from  the  earth.  Vice,* 
Difeafe,  and  5\Iortality ! Surely  they  who  can  reconcile 
their  minds  to  fuch  a Creed,  might  be  expe£l;ed  to  treat 
with  fome  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
is  it  candid  to  com.plain.  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  Truth, 
when  it  is  blended  with  fimilar  extravagances  in  Philofo- 
phical Syftems. 

While,  however,  we  rejeft  thefe  abfurdities,  fo  com- 
pletely contradifted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  affairs, 
we  ought  to  guard  with  no  lefs  caution  againft  another 

Creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  prefent  times ; a Creed 

which  taking  for  granted  that  all  things  are  governed  by 

® ® ^ chance 
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chance  or  by  a blind  deftiny,  overlooks  the  beneficent  arrange- 
ment made  by  Providence  for  the  advancement  and  for  the 
diffufion  of  ufeful  knowledge  ; and,  in  defiance  both  of  the 
moral  fuggeftions  and  of  the  univerfal  experience  of  man- 
kind, treats  with  ridicule  the  fuppofcd  tendency  of  truth 
and  juftice  to  prevail  finally  over  falfehood  and  iniquity. 

If  the  doctrine  which  encourages  thefe  favourable  profpefts 
of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race,  leads,  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconfiftency  ; the  fyftem  which 
reprefents  this  dodtrine,  even  when  ftated  with  due  limita- 
tions, as  altogether  groundlefs  and  vifionary,  leads,  by  a ftiort 
and  inevitable  procefs,  to  the  conclufions  either  of  the  Atheill 
or  of  the  Manichjean.  In  the  midft,  indeed,  of  fuch  fcenes 
of  violence  and  anarchy  as  Europe  has  lately  witnefied,  it  is 
not  always  eafy  for  the  wifeft  and  bell  of  men  to*  remain 
faithful  to  their  principles  and  their  hopes  : But  what  muft. 
be  the  opinions  and  the  views  of  thofe,  who,  during  thefe 
ftorms  and  convulfions  of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in 
the  apparent  retrogradatlnn  of  Human  Reafon,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  Political  Ambition,  and  tire  fecret  triumph  of 

their  Sceptical  Theories  ? 

Fond,  impious  Man  ! Think’ll  thou  yon  Sanguine  Cloud, 
Rais’d  by  thy  breath,  has  quench’d  the  Orb  of  Day  ? 
To-morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  Nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

NOTE  [N],  page  251. 

*1  T may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Econo^ 
***  mijisi  I comprehend  not  merely  the  difciples  of  Quefnayy 
but  all  tlrofe  writers  in  France,  who,  about  the  fame  time 
with  him,  began  to  fpeculate  about  the  natural  order  of 
political  focieties  •,  or,  in  other  words,  about  that  order 
which  a political  fociety  would  of  itfelf  gradually  alTume, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  law  had  no  other  objedi  than  to 
protect  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  and 
left  every  man  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  in 
his  own  way,  as  long  as  he  abftained  from  violating  the 
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Tights  of  others.  The  connexion  between  this  natural 
order  and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  has  been  more 
infilled  on  by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than  by  any  other 
authors ; and  the  imperfe£l  hints  which  they  have  given  of 
the  views  of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important  fub- 
je£l,  leave  us  much  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  leifure 
to  execute  a work,  which  he  appears  to  have  long  meditated, 
on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philofophy. 

Vid.  de  M.  Turgot.  Partie  ii.  />•  53. 
It  is  merely  for  want  of  a more  convenient  expreffion  that  I 
have  diftinguiflied  thefe  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Econo- 
7nijls.  It  is  in  this  extenfive  fenfe  tliat  the  w'ord  is  commonly 
underftood  in  this  country  j but  I am  fenfible  that  it  is  fome- 
what  ambiguous,  and  that,  without  the  explanation  which 
I have  given,  fonie  of  my  obfervations  might  have  been 
fuppoled  to  imply  a higher  admiration  than  I really  entertain 
of  the  writings  of  M.  Quefnay,  and  of  the  affedled  phrafe- 
ology  employed  by  his  fe£l. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quefnay,  and 
the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the  moll  effential 
principles  of  legillation,  will  I hope  juftify  me  in  ranking 
the  former  with  the  Economifts  ; although  his  views  feem 
to  have  been  much  more  enlarged  than  thofe  of  his  contem- 
poraries ; and  although  he  exprefsly  difclaimed  an  implicit 
acquiefcence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  fe£t. 

“ M.  Turgot  etudia  la  do£lrine  de  M.  Gournay  et  de 
M.  Quefnay,  et  profita,  fe  la  rendit  propre  j et  la  com- 
“ binant  avec  la  connoiffance  qu’il  avoit  du  Droit,  & avec 
**  les  grandes  vues  de  legiflation  civile  & criminelle  qui 
avoient  occupe  fa  t^te  & intereffe  fon  coeur,  parvint  a en 
“ former  fur  le  gouvernement  des  nations  un  corps  de  prin- 
“ cipes  a lui,  embraffant  les  deux  autres,  et  plus  complet 
“ encore.” 

Mhnoires  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.,  Turgot^ 
par  M.  Dupont,  p.  40,  41. 

o ^ ^ “II 
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II  a pafle  pour  avoir  etc  attache  a plufieurs  fc(f!les,  6u 
a plufieurs  focietes  qu’on  appelait  ainfi  j et  les  amis 
qu’il  avait  dans  ces  foci  tes  diverfes  lui  reprochaient  fans 
**  ceffe  de  n’etre  pas  de  leur  avis & fans  cefle  il  leur  re- 
“ prochait  de  fon  cote  de  vouloir  faire  communaute  d’opi- 
« nions,  & de  fe  rendre  folidaires  les  uns  pour  les  autres. 

« II  croyait  cette  marche  propre  a retarder  les  progres 
“ memes  de  leur  decouvertes.”  Ibid.  p.  41,42. 

NOTE  [O],  page  347. 

>'1^HE  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  In 
deep,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  were  writteii 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1772  j and  were  read  (nearly  m the 
form  in  which  they  are  now  publilhed)  in  the  year  1773, 
in  a private  literary  fociety  in  this  univerfity.  A confider- 
ahle  number  of  yars  afterwards,  at  the  time  when  I was 
occupied  with  very  different  purfuits,  I happened,  in  turn- 
ing over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (the  volume 
for  the  year  1749* ) to  meet  with  a fliort  eflay  on  the  fame 
fubje(fl,  which  furprifed  me  by  its  coincidence  with 
fome  ideas  which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I have 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  eflay  is  very  little  known,  as  I 
have  never  feen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous 
writers  who  have  fince  treated  of  the  human  mmd  ; nor 
have  even  heard  it  once  mentioned  in  converfation.  I had 
fome  time  ago  the  fatisfaftion  to  learn  accidentally,  that  the 
author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a gentleman  who  died  at 
the  early  age  of  27  *,  and  whofe  ingenious  obfervations  on 
light  and  colours  (publiflaed  in  the  Eflays  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philofophical  Society)  are  well  known  over  Europe. 

The  palfages  which  coincide  the  molt  remarkably  wit 
the  doftrine  I have  ftated,  are  the  following.  I quote  the 
firft  with  particular  pleafure,  on  account  of  the  fupport 
which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I formerly  propofed  in 
the  eflay  on  Conception,  and  on  which  I have  the  misfo»^’ 
to  differ  from  fome  of  my  fricnus.  y^hen 
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« When  I am  walking  up  the  Hlgh-ftreet  of  Edinburgh, 
««  the  objeas  which  ftrike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  ide^ 
**  of  their  prefence  j and  this  idea  is  lively,  full,  and  per- 
“ manent,  as  ariling  from  the  continued  operation  of  light 
and  found  on  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

“ Again,  when  I am  abfent  from  Edinburgh,  but  con^ 
ceiving  or  imagining  myfelf  to  walk  up  the  High-  ftreet,  in 
relating,  perhaps,  what  befel  me  on  fuch  an  occalion,  I 
**  liave  likewife  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  ufually  feen 
and  heard  in  the  High-ftreet ; and  this  idea  of  imagination 
is  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fenfation,  though  not  fo 
ftrong  and  durable. 

« In  this  laft  inftance,  while  the  imagination  lafts,  be 
it  ever  fo  fliort,  it  is  evident  that  I think  myfelf  in  the 
ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  as  truly  as  when  I dream  I am 
there,  or  even  as  when  I fee  and  feel  I am  there.  It 
« is  true,  we  cannot  fo  well  apply  the  word  belief  in  this 
**  cafe;  becaufe  the  perception  is  not  clear  or  fteady,  being 
« ever  difturbed,  and  foon  diffipated,  by  the  fuperior  ftrengt^ 
of  Intruding  fenfation : yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  fay,  that  a man  may,  in  the  fame  individual  in- 
« ftant,  believe  he  is  in  one  place,  and  imagine  he  is  in  an- 
« other.  No  man  can  demonftrate  that  the  objefts  of  fenfe 
« exift  without  him ; we  are  confcious  of  nothing  but  our 
own  fenfations  : however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity, 
« eonfiftency,  and  fteadinefs  of  the  impreffion,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  that  they  have  a real  and  durable  caufe  without 
us ; and  we  obferve  not  any  thing  which  contradifts  this 
« opinion.  But  the  ideas  of  imagination,  being  tranfient 
« and  fleeting,  can  beget  no  fuch  opinion,  or  habitual  be- 
lief ; though  there  is  as  much  perceived  in  this  cafe  as 
« in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  objedl:  within  the 
« mind.  It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  all  this  is  in- 
« tended  to  obviate  an  objeiftion  that  might  be  brought 
« againft  the  fimilarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from 
« our  believing  in  fleep  that  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one 

O o 4 fa6l, 
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“ fa£t,  that  plainly  fets  them  both  on  a parallel,  that  in 
fleep  we  often  recolleft  that  the  fcenes  which  we  behold 
“ are  a mere  dream,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a perfon 
“ awake  is  habitually  convinced  that  the  reprefentations  of 
his  imagination  are  fidfitious.” 

« In  this  elFay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the  ftate 

of  the  body  in  fleep. 

« If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  fleep  can  be 

“ fairly  deduced  from  the  fame  caufes  as  its  operations  when 
awake,  we  are  certainly  advanced  one  confiderable  ftep, 
« though  the  caufes  of  thefe  latter  Ihould  be  ftill  unknown. 
**  The  doftrine  of  gravitation,  which  is  the  molt  wondeiv 
ful  and  extenfive  difcovery  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hu- 
« man  fcience,  leaves  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great 
a myftery  as  ever.  In  philofophy,  as  in  geometry,  the 
whole  art  of  inveftigation  lies  in  reducing  things  that  are 
« difficult,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  Ampler  and 
« eafler  of  accefs,  by  purfuing  and  extending  the  analogies 
of  nature.” 

On  looking  over  the  fame  eflay,  I And  an  obfervation 

which  I ftated  as  my  own  in  page  150  of  this  work.  “ The 

mere  imagination  of  a tender  fcene  in  a romance,  or 

drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  tliofe  who  know 

« very  well,  when  they  recoiled  themfelves,  that  the  whole 

« is  A£Iitious.  In  the  mean  time  they  muft  conceive  it  as 

real ; and  from  this  fuppofed  reality  arifes  all  its  influence 

on  the  human  mind.” 

/ 

Continuation  of  Note  [O].  ( Second  Edition.) 

SOON  after  the  publication  of  the  Firft  Edition  of  this 
Work,  a difficulty  was  ftarted  to  me  with  refpeft  to 
my  concluAons  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  by 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.Prevoft  of  Geneva;  a Gentleman 
who  has  long  held  a high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  to  whofe  valuable  correfpondence  I have  often  been 

indebted  for  much  pleafure  and  inftruaion.  The  fame 

difficulty 
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difRculty  was' propofed  to  me,  nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
by  anotirer  friend  (then  at  a very  early  period  of  life),  who 
has  fince  honourably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  obferva- 
tlons  on  Dr.  Darwin’s  Zoohomia ; the  firft  fruits  of  a phi- 
lofophical  genius,  which,  I truft,  is  deftined  for  yet  more 
important  undertakings  *. 

As  Mr.  Prevoft  has,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  kindly  aided 
me  in  the  talk  of  removing  his  own  objection,  I lhall  take 
the  liberty  to  borrow  his  words  : 

« Sans  I’aaion  de  la  Volonte  point  d’effort  d’attention. 
“ Sans  quelque  effort  d’attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans 
« le  Sommeil,  I’aaion  de  la  Volonte  eft  fufpendue.  Com- 
ment  done  refte-t-il  quelque  Souvenir  des  Songes  ? 

“ Je  vois  bien  deux  ou  trois  reponfes  a cette  difficulte. 
«c  ^uant  a prefent,  elles  fe  reduifent  a dire,  ou  que  dans 
“ un  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n’y  a nul  Souvenir,  et  que  la 
ou  il  y a Souvenir,  le  Sommeil  n’etoit  pas  parfait ; ou  que 
“ I’aaion  de  la  Volonte  qui  fufht  pour  le  Souvenir  n’eft  pas 
« fufpendue  dans  le  Sommeil ; que  ce  degre  d’aaivlte  refte 
« a I’ame ; que  ce  n’eft,  pour  ainfi  dire,  qu’  une  Volonte 
« elementaire  et  comme  infenfible,” 

I am  abundantly  fenfible  of  the  force  of  this  objeaion ; 
and  am  far  from  being  fatisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent  Inconfiftency.  The 
general  conclufions,  at  the  fame  time,  to  which  I have  been 
led,  feem  to  refult  fo  necelfarily  from  the  fadls  I have  ftated, 
that  even  although  the  difficulty  in  queftion  ffiould  remain 
for  the  prefent  unfolved,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  ma- 
terially affe£l  the  evidence  on  which  they  reft.  In  all  our 
inquiries,  it  is  of  confequence  to  remember,  that  when  we 
have  once  arrived  at  a general  principle  by  a careful  in- 
duftion,  we  are  not  entitled  to  rejeft  it,  becaufe  we  may 
find  ourfelves  unable  to  explain  from  it,  fynthetically,  all 
jhe  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned.  The  Newtonian 

• Obfervations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin.  By  Thomaa  Brown,  Efq, 
Xdinburgti,  1798. 
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Theory  of  the  Tides  Is  not  the  lefs  certain,  that  fome  appa-* 
rent  exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  (in  con- 
fequence  of  our  imperfedl  knowledge  of  the  local  circum- 
ftances  by  which,  in  particular  cafes,  the  eiFedl  is  modified) 
to  give  a fatisfaftory  explanation. 

Of  the  folutions  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Prevoft,  the  firft  coin- 
cides moft  nearly  with  my  own  opinion ; and  it  approaches 
to  what  I have  hinted  (in  page  147  of  this  work)  concerning 
the  feeming  exceptions  to  my  do£trine,  which  may  occur  in 
thofe  cafes  where  fleep  is  partial.  A ftrong  coufirmatiou  of 
it,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
thofe  perfons  (feveral  of  whom  I have  happened  to  meet 
with)  who  never  recolle£t  to  have  dreamed,  excepting  when 
the  foundnefs  of  their  fleep  was  difturbed  by  fome  derange- 
ment in  their  general  health,  or  by  fome  accident  which 
excited  a bodily  fenfatlon. 

Another  folution  of  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  de^ 
rived  from  the  fa£ls  (ftated  in  pp.  104,  105,  of  this  volume) 
which  prove,  « that  a perception,  or  an  idea,  which  pafles 
« through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  me- 
**  mory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connefted 

with  it  by  the  Laws  of  AflTociation.” 

prom  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more 
remarkable  circumftances  in  a dream  fliould  recur  to  us  after 
■ we  awake,  it  might  (without  our  exerting  during  fleep  that 
attention  which  is  eflential  to  memory)  revive  the  fame  con- 
catenation of  particulars  with  which  it  was  formerly  accom- 
panied. And  what  is  a dream,  but  fuch  a concatenation  of 
feeming  events  prefenting  itfelf  to  the  imagination  during  our 
waking  hours  •,  the  origin  of  which  we  learn  by  experience 
to  refer  to  that  interval  which  is  employed  in  fleep  j— finding 
it  impoffible  to  connea  it  with  any  fpecific  time  or  place  in 
our  paft  hiftory  ? One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot,  by 
any  direa  aas  of  recolleaion,  recover  tlie  train  of  our  fleep- 
ing  thoughts,  as  we  can,  in  an  evening,  review  the  medita- 
tions of  the  preceding  day. 


Another 
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Another  caufcj  it  muft  be  owned,  prefents  an  Obftacle  to 
fuch  eiForts  of  recolleftion ; and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of 
itfelf  to  explain  the  faft.  During  the  day,  we  have  many 
aids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  deep  (thofe,  in  parti- 
cular, which  are  . furnilhed  by  the  objefts  of  our  external 
fenfes) ; and  of  thefe  aids  we  never  fail  to  avail  ourfelves,  in 
attempting  to  recolleft  the  thoughts  in  which  the  day  has 
been  fpent.  We  confider,' in  what  place  we  were  at  a 
particular  time,  and  what  perfons  and  things  we  there  faw ; 
endeavouring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our  intelleftual  procefles, 
by  means  of  the  fenfible  objefts  with  which  they  were  af- 
fociated:  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  the  account 
which  moft  men  are  able  to  giye  of  their  meditations  at  the 
clofe  of  a long  fummer’s  day,  will  not  be  found  to  require 
many  fentences.  As  in  deep,  our  communication  with  the 
external  world  is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not  furpridng, 
that  the  memory  of  our  dreams  ftiould  be  much  more  im- 
perfe£l  than  that  of  our  waking  thoughts  j even  fuppofing 
us  to  bellow,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of  attention 
on  both. 

It  is  of  more  Importance  to  remark,  in  the  prefent  argu- 
ment, that  thofe  perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to  Somnambuliftriy 
feldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  recolle£lion  of  the  obje£ls  of 
their  perceptions,  while  under  the  induence  of  this  diforder. 
If  the  principles  I have  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  be  juft,  this 
is  a necedary  confequence  of  their  inattention  to  what  then 
pades  around  them ; an  inattention  of  which  nobody  can 
doubt,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witneding  the  vacant 
and  unconfcious  ftare  which  their  eyes  exhibit.  The  fame 
fa£l  illuftrates  ftrongly  the  fufpenfion,  during  deep,  of  thofe 
voluntary  powers,  to  which  the  operations  both  of  mind  and 
body  are  at  other  times  fubjedled. 

Thefe  condderations  derive  additional  evidence  from  a 
common  remark,  that  idle  people  are  moft  apt  to  dream,  or, 
at  lead:,  to  recolledl  their  dreams.  The  thoughts  of  the 
bufy  and  of  the  ftudious  are  diredled  by  their  habitual  occu- 
pations 
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patlons  into  a particular  channel ; and  the  fpontaneous 
courfe  of  their  ideas  is  checked,  and  turned  afide,  by  the  un- 
remitted activity  of  their  minds.  In  the  heedlefs  and  dif- 
fipated,  the  thoughts  wander  carelefsly  from  objedt  to  ob- 
je£t,  according  to  the  obvious  relations  of  refemblance  and 
of  analogy,  oi^  of  vicinity  in  place  and  time.  As  thefe  are  the 
prevailing  principles  of  aflbciation  in  deep,  the  chances  that 
the  dreams  of  fuch  men  fliall  be  again  prefented  to  them  in 
the  courfe  of  the  following  day,  are  infinitely  multiplied. 

Which  of  thefe  Iblutions  approaches  moll  nearly  to  the 
real  ftate  of  the  fadf,  I ’do  not  prefume  to  decide.  I think 
it  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  to  notice,  in 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general 
principles  to  which  I have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.  In 
cafes  where  our  dreams  are  occafioned  by  bodily  fenfations, 
or  by  bodily  indifpofition,  it  may  be  expefted  that  the  dif- 
turbed  ftate  of  our  reft  will  prevent  that  total  ceflation  of  the 


power  of  attention,  which  takes  place  when  deep  is  pro- 
found and  complete ; and,  in  fuch  inftances,  the  attention 
which  is  given  to  our  pading  thoughts,  may  enable  us  after- 
wards to  retrace  them  by  an  aft  of  recolleftion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  general  faft  unqueftionably  is,  that  at 
the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  fpent  in  deep  pre- 
fents  a total  blank  to  the  memory  ; and  yet,  it  happens  not 
unfrequently,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  hours,  fome  acciden- 
tal circumftance  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  or  fuggefted  to 
us  from  without,  revives  a long  train  of  particulars  alTociated 
in  the  mind  with  each  other ; to  which  train  (not  being  able 
to  account  otherwife  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts)  we 


give  the  name  of  a Dream. 

After  all,  I am  very  far  from  fuppofing  that  I have  ex- 
haufted  this  fubjea;  and  I (hall  be  fully  fatlsfied  with  the 
fuccefs  of  my  inquiries,  if  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  dilhn- 
uuilh  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  *eor,«  fhaU  ad- 
Int,  that  I have  pointed  out  the  plan  on  which  thefe  pheuo- 
mena  fttould  be  ftudied,  and  have  made  fome  progj^ft. 


I 
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(how  fmall  foever)  towards  its  execution.  Much  additional 
light,  I am  fenfible,  might  have  been  eafily  thrown  on  this 
part  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as  upon  many  others,  if  I 
had  not  impofed  on  myfelf  the  reftraint  of  adhering,  where- 
ever  it  was  at  all  pollible,  to  the  modes  of  fpeaking  em- 
ployed by  my  predeceflbrs  in  defcribing  our  mental  ope- 
rations. 

One  remark  I mull  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this 
refearch  j that,  among  the  aftonifting  appearances  exhi- 
bited by  the  mind  in  deep,  a very  large  proportion  are 
precifely  analogous  to  thofe  of  which  we  are  every  mo- 
ment confcious  while  awake.  If  the  exciting  caufes,  for 
example,  of  our  Dreams  feem  myfterious  and  infcrutable, 
is  not  the  faft  tire  fame  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or 
thought  which  fpontaneoufly  folicits  our  notice  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  inflance,  in  confequence  of 
long  and  conflant  familiarity,  they  are  furveyed  by  all  with 
little  wonder,  and  by  moft  witli  hardly  any  attention.  In 
the  former  inflance,  they  roufe  the  curiofity  of  the  moll 
illiterate,  from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the 
contrail  which,  in  fome  refpebls,  they  prefent  to  the  refults 
of  our  habitual  experience. — It  is  thus,  that  a peafant  who 
has  been  accuftomed  from  his  infancy  to  fee,  without  any 
emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails 
to  exprefs  the  liveliefl  admiration  when  he  firfl  witneffes  the 
powers  of  the  loadilone. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  refearches  of  genuine  fclence  have 
a tendency  to  produce  two  moral  effedls  equally  benefi- 
cial. The  one  is  to  illuilrate  the  unity  of  defign  in  nature, 
by  reconciling  what  feems,  from  its  rarity  or  fingularity,  to 
be  myfterious  or  incomprehenfible,  with  the  general  laws 
which  are  familiarized  to  us  by  dally  experience  •,  the  other, 
to  countera6l  the  effedls  of  familiarity  in  blunting  our  natural 
curiofity  with  refpedl  to  thefe  laws,  by  leading  the  thoughts 
to  fome  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently  anomalous 
applications. 
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The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  may  perhaps,  in  this  laft 
cpoint  of  view,  form  an  article  not  altogether  ufelefs  in  the 
^Natural  Hiftory  of  Man  •,  inafmuch  as  they  contribute  to 
attraft  our  attention  to  thofe  intelledtual  powers,  from 
which  it  is  fo  apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  that  external  world, 
•which  affords  the  firft,  and  (for  the  common  purpofes  of 
life)  the  molt  interefting  field  for  their  exercife.  In  my  own 
•cafe,  at  leaft,  this  fuppofition  has  been  exaftly  verified ; as 
the  fpeculations  concerning  the  human  mind  which  I have 
ventured  to  prefent  to^he  public,  all  took  their  rife  from 
the  fubjedl  to  which  this  note  refers.  The  obfervations 
-which  I have  ftated  with  refpeft  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting 
a very  few  paragraphs  fince  added)  were  written  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  formed  a part  of  the  firft  philofophical 
elfay  which  I recolledl  to  have  attempted.  The  fame  elfay 
contained  the  fubftance  of  what  I have  introduced  in  chapter 
third,  concerning  the  belief  accompanying  conception;  and  of 
the  remarks  ftated  in  the  third  fedtion  of  chapter  fifth,  on  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts.  When  I was  afterwards  led  profelTionally,  at  the 
dillance  of  many  years,  to  refume  the  fame  ftudies,  this  fhort 
manufcript  was  almoft  the  only  memorial  I had  preferved  of 
thefe  favourite  purfuits  of  my  early  youth ; and  from  the 
views  which  it  recalled  to  me,  infenfibly  arofe  the  Analyfis  I 
have  fince  undertaken  of  our  intelle£l:ual  faculties  in  general. 

For  fome  indulgence  to  the  egotifm  of  this  note,  I muft 
truft  to  the  good  nature  of  my  readers.  It  has  been  length- 
ened much  beyond  my  original  intention,  by  an  anxiety 
(not,  I hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to  fix  the  date  of 
fome  of  my  difquifitions  and  conclufions,  of  which  it  is  highly 
probable  I may  magnify  the  importance  beyond  their  juft 
value.  The  fituation  of  a public  teacher,  (I  muft  beg  leave 
to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to  the  dcxftrlnes 
he  delivers,  expofes  him  to  many  inconveniences  which  otlier 
'Clafles  of  literary  men  have  in  tlieir  power  to  avoid. 

Before  cqncluding  thefe  remarks,  I cannot  help  reminding 
my  readers  once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle  witli 
2 refpeft 
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'refpefi  to  the  Hate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  is, — not,  that  the 
power  of  volition  is  then  fufpended  j but,  that  the  infuence  of 
the  will  over  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  is  then 
interrupted.  (Seepp.  330,  331,  33"^’  3330  ^ mention  this 
chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the, difference  between  my  do£trine 
and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin’s  Zoonomia.  According 
to  this  ingenious  writer,  “ the  power  of  volition  is  totally 
fufpended  in  perfect  fleep.”  (Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  3^50"“ 
« In  the  Incubui'  (he  obferves)  « the  deftre  of  moving  the 
body  is  painfully  exerted  5 but  the  power  of  moving  ity  or 
volition^  is  incapable  of  adtion  till  we  awake.”  (p.  288.) 
Would  he  not  have  ftated  the  fadl  more  corre£l:ly,  if  he  had 
faid,  that  volition  is  painfully  exerted ; but  that  the  power 
of  moving  the  body  is  fufpended  ? In  the  very  accurate 
phrafeology  of  Mr.  Locke,  “ volition  is  an  a£l  of  the  mind, 
“ knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have 
“ over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with- 
holding  it  from,  any  particular  action.  This  adl  of  the 
mind  Dr.  Darwin  expreffes  by  the  word  defire ; an  indiftindl:- 
nefs  ftill  extremely  common,  among  metaphyfical  writers  ; 
although  it  was  long  ago  remarked  and  cenfured  by  the  emi- 
nent author  juft  quoted : “ I find”  (fays  Locke)  the 
“ will  often  confounded  with  deftre,  and  one  put  for  the 
« other ; and  that  by  men,  who  would  not  willingly  be 
“ thought  not  to  have  very  diftinfb  notions  of  things,  and 
**  not  to  have  written  very  clearly  about  them.”  (Effay  on 
Human  Underftanding,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  13th  edition.) 


NOTE  [P],  page  349. 

TAR.  REID  has,  with  great  truth,  obferved,  that  Des  Cartel’ 
reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  fecondary  quali- 
ties of  matter,  owe  all  their  plaufibility  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words. — When  he  affirms,  for  example,  that  the  fmellof  a 
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rofe  is  not  in  the  flower  but  in  the  mind,  his  propofition 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rofe  is  not  confcious  of  the 
fenfation  of  fmell : but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Cartes* 
realbnings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rofe  which  excites 
the  fenfation  of  fmell  in  the  mind  ; — which  is  all  that  any 
perfon  means  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fmell  of  that  flower. 
For  the  word  f?nell,  like  the  names  of  all  fecondary  qualities, 
fignifies  two  things,  a fenfation  in  the  mind,  and  the  un- 
known quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  fenfation*.  The 
fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of  reafoning  by  which 
Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
fire. 

All  this,  I think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  refpeft  to 
fmells  and  taftes,  and  alfo  with  refpeft  to  heat  and  cold ; 
concerning  which  I agree  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinking  that 
Des  Cartes’  doctrine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  myftery 
which  it  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  received  notions.  But 
the  cafe  feems  to  be  different  with  refpeG  to  colours,  of  the 
nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a very  confufed 
conception,  which  the  Philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  has  a ten- 
dency to  corredl.  Dr.  Reid  has  juftly  diftinguifhed  the 
quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour, 
which  laft  can  only  exifl  in  a mind  f . Now  I am  difpofed 

• Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  in  the  names  of  fecondary  tjuali- 
ties,  are  made  by  Malebranche: 

“ It  is  only  (fays  he)  fince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  thofe  confufed  and 
“ indeterminate  queftions,  whether  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  andfugar  fweet,  phi- 
“ lofophers  are  in  ufe  to  anfwer,  by  diftinguifhing  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
“ words  erpreding  fenfible.  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  favour,  you  under- 
“ ftand  fuch  and  fuch  a difpofition  of  parts,  or  fome  unknown  motion  of  infen- 
“ fible  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar  fweet.  But  if  by  heat 
“ and  other  qualities* you  underftaud  what  I feel  by  fire,  what  I fee  in  grafs.  See. 
“ fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grafs  green ; for  the  heat  I feel,  and  the  colours  I lee,  are 
“ only  in  the  fiul.” 

•j-  Dr.  Akenfide,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  Ple.ssures  of  Imagikation, 
obferves,  that  co.ours,  apprehended  by  the  mind,  do  not  exift  in  the  body.  By 
this  qualification,  he  plainly  means  to  diftinguifh  what  Dr.  Reid  calls  the  appear- 
ance of  colour,  from  colour  confidersd  as  a quality  of  matter. 
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to  believe,  that  when  the  vulgar  fpeak  of  colour,  they  com- 
monly mean  the  appearance  of  colour  j or  rather  they  alTo- 
ciate  the  appearance  and  its  caufe  fo  intimately  together, 
that  they  find  it  impofiible  to  think  of  them  Separately  *. 
The  fenfation  of  colour  never  forms  one  fimple  objedb  of 
attention  to  the  mind  like  thofe  of  fmell  and  tafte ; but  every 
time  we  are  confcious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time 
extenfion  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  injpofllble 
to  conceive  colour  without  extenfion,  though  certainly  there 
is  no  more  neceflary  connexion  between  them,  than  between 
extenfion  and  fmell. 

From  this  habit  of  alTociating  the  two  together,  we  are 
led  alfo  to  affign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to  conceive  the 
different  colours,  or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid’s  language)  the  appear- 
ance of  the  different  colours,  as  fomething  fpread  over  the 
furfaces  of  bodies.  I own,  that  when  we  refledl  on  the 
fubje£f  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  indif- 
tin£t,  and  fee  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exift 
only  in  a mind  : but  ftill  it  is  fome  confufed  notion  of  this 
fort,  which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form  who  has  not  been 
very  familiarly  converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries. I 


is  of  opinion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  exprefs  by  tlie  word 
colour,  a quaUty,  and  not  a fenfation.  “ Colour  (fays  he)  differs  from  other  fe- 
condary  qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  fometimes 
given  to  the  fenfation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occafioned  by  it,  we  never,  as 
far  as^l  can  judge,  give  the  name  of  colour  to  the  fenfation,  but  to  the  quality 
only.  This  queftion  is  of  no  confequence  for  us  to  difcufs  at  prefent,  as  Dr 
Reid  acknowledges  in  the  following  paffage,  that  the  fenfation  and  quality  are  fo' 
iiuirMtely  united  together  in  the  mind,  that  they  feem  to  ifoi-m  only  one  fimple 
objea  of  thought.  « When  we  think  or  fpeak  of  any  particular  colour,  however 
« imple  the  notion  may  feem  to  be  which  is  prefented  to  the  imagination,  it  is 
« it  involves  an  unknown  caufe  and  a known 

« """’f  to  the 

It,  but  by  Its  relation  to  the  known  effeft.  And  therefore  both  go  together  in 

- 

Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  vi.  fefl.  4. 

^ P find. 
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find,  at  leaft,  that  fuch  is  the  notion  which  moft  readily 
prefents  itfelf  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fenfation,  or  appearance  of 
colour  to  an  external  objeft,  a faft  altogether  fingular  in 
our  conftitution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  reference 
which  we  always  make,  of  the  fenfations  of  touch  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fenfations 

exift. If  I ftrike  my  hand  againft  a hard  objeft,  I naturally 

fay,  that  I feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philofophical  truth 
is,  that  I perceive  the  caufe  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  of  my  body.  The  fenfation  itfelf  I cannot  refer  in  point 
of  place  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  the  foul  to  be  fpread 
over  the  body  by  diffufion. 

A ftill  more  ftriking  analogy  to  the  fa£l;  under  our  con- 
fideration,  occurs  in  thofe  fenfations  of  touch  which  we  refer 
to  a place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body  ; as  in  the  cafe  of  pain 

felt  in  an  amputated  limb.  \ ^ 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing 
obfervations  on  the  fenfation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  notice 
of  by  d’Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedie^  as  one  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

« II  eft  tres  evident  que  le  mot  couleur  ne  defigne  aucune 
« propriety  du  corps,  mais  feulement  une  modification  de 
« notre  ame  *,  que  la  blancheur,  par  exemple,  la  rougeur, . 
« &c.  n’exiftent  que  dans  nous,  et  nullement  dans  le  corps 
' « aufquels  nous  les  rapportons  •,  neanmoins  par  une  habi- 
“ tude  prife  des  notre  enfance,  c’eft  une  chofe  tres  fingu- 
« Here  et  digne  de  I’attention  des  metaphyficiens,  que  ce 
« penchant  que  nous  avoirs  a rapporter  a une  fubftance 
matdrielle  et  divifible,  ce  qui  appartient  reellement  a une 
« fubftance  fpirituelle  et  fimple  j et  rien  n’eft  peur  etre  plus 
extraordinaire  dans  les  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de 
« la  voir  tranfporter  hors  d’elle-meme  et  etendre,  pour  am  1 
« dire,  fes  fenfations  fur  une  fubftance  a laquelle  elles  ne 

« ueuvent  appartenir.”  ^ , o 

From  the  following  paffage  in  Condillac’s  Traite  des  Sen- 

fations,  it'appcars  that  the  phenomenon  here 
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tl’ Alembert,  was,  in  Condillac’s  opinion,  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious effedl  of  an  early  and  habitual  aflbciation  of  ideas.  I 
quote  it  with  tlie  greater  pleafure,  that  it  contains  the  hap- 
pieft  illullration  I have  feen  of  the  doftrine  which  I have 
been  attempting  to  explain. 

“ On  pourroit,  faire  une  fuppofition,  ou  I’odorat  appren- 
“ droit  a juger  parfaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des 
“ fituations,  et  des  diftances.  II  fuffiroit  d’un  cote  de  fou- 
“ mettre  les  corpufcules  odoriferans  aux  loix  de  la  diop- 
trique,  et  de  I’autre,  de  conftruire  I’organe  de  I’odorat  a 
“ peu  pres  fur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue ; enforte  que 
“ les  rayons  odoriferans,  apres  s’etre  croifes  a I’ouverture, 
“ frappalTent  fur  une  membrane  interieure  autant  de  points 
diftinfts  qu’il  y en  a fur  les  furfaces  d’ou  ils  feroient 
reflechis. 

‘‘  En  pared  cas,  nous  contradlerions  bienrot  I’habitude 
“ d’etendre  les  odeure  fur  les  objets,  et  les  philofophes  ne 
“ *manqueroient  pas  de  dire,  que  I’odorat  n’a  pas  befoin  des 
**  1690ns  du  toucher  pour  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des 
“ figures.” 

Oeuvres.de  Condillac. — Edit.  Amjl.  vol.  v.  p.  223. 


NOTE  [O],  page  350. 

“ ERUM  quldem  eft,  quod  hodierni  mufici  fic  loqul  fo- 
leant  (acutum  in  alto  reputantes  et  grave  in  imo) 
quodque  ex  Grsecis  recentioribus  nonnulli  fic  aliquando 
“ (fed  raro)  loquuti  videantur ; apud  quos  fenfim  inolevit 
“ mos  fic  loquendi. — Sed  antiquiores  Gra’ci  plane  contra- 
“ rium  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo).  Ouod 
“ etiam  ad  Boethii  tempora  continuatum  eft,  qui  in  fchema- 
“ tifmis  fuis,  grave  femper  in  fummo  ponit,  et  acutum  in 
« imo.”  David  Gregory,  in  Prafat.  ad  edit,  fuam  Euclid 
Op.  Oxon.  1703. 

The  aflbciation  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we  are  habi- 
tuated from  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and 
high,  and  between  thofe  of  grave  and  low,  is  accounted  for 
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by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  from  the  formation  of  the 
voice  in  finging ; which  Ariftides  Quintilianus  thus  defcribes  : 

TmcTai  J'f  /XEV  (SapyTuj,  *itTa>0Ei/  ava^tpo/nti/s  ra  ‘jrvEUixMTOi,  n 5^ 

oiuTvi  iTTiTTOA??  TTfOtifAcvsy  &c.  Et  quidcm  gravitas  fit,  fi  ex 
“ inferiore  parte  (gutturis)  fpiritus  furfum  feratur,  acumen 

vero,  fi  per  fummam  partem  prorumpatj”  (as  Meibomius 
tranflates  it  in  his  notes.)  See  Smith’s  Harmonics,  p.  3. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Eflay  on  Poetry  and  Mufic, 
fays,  it  is  probable  that  the  deepeft  or  graveft  found  was 
called  fumma  by  the  Romans,  and  the  ftirillell  or  acuteft  ima  : 
and  he  conjediures,  that  “ this  might  have  been  owing  to 
« the  conftrudlion  of  their  inftruments ; the  ftring  that 
« founded  the  former  being  perhaps  higheft  in  place,  and 
« that  which  founded  the  latter  loweft.”  If  this  conjefture 
could  be  verified,  it  would  afford  a proof  from  the  fa£l,  how 
liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  refpedl  by  cafual 
combinations. 


NOTE  [R],  page  395. 

The  difference  between  the  efiedls  of  ajfociation  and  of 
imagination,  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  I employ  thefe 
words,)  in  heightening  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  produced  on 
the  mind  by  external  objedls,  will  appear  from  the  following 

remarks : ■ 

I.  As  far  as  the  alfociation  of  ideas  operates  in  heighten- 
ing pleafure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  palfive : and  accordingly 
where  fuch  affociations  are  a fource  of  inconvenience,  they 
are  feldom  to  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even 
by  reafdning  j but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  af- 
fociations. Imagination  is  an  adtive  exertion  of  the  mind  ; 
and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  reftrain  it,  it  is 
plainly  diftinguifhable  in  theory  from  the  affociations  now 
mentioned. 

2.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  afibciation  of  ideas  operates, 
it  is  Implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  is  recalled  which 
was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  I vifit,  for  example,  a fcene 
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where  I have  been  once  happy  •,  and  the  fight  of  it  affefts 
me,  on  that  account,  with  a degree  of  pleafure,  which  I 
fhould  not  have  received  from  any  other  fcene  equally  beau- 
tiful. I {ball  not  inquire,  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  aflb- 
ciated  pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  ob- 
je£l:,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thought ; 
or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recolle£tion  and  conception 
of  former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recals.  On 
neither  fuppofition  does  it  imply  the  exercife  of  that  creative 
power  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Imagination.  It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  fuch  occafions, 
imagination  is  bufy  ; and  our  pleafure  is  much  heightened 
by  the  colouring  which  fire  gives  to  the  objedls  of  memory. 
But  the  difference  between  the  effedbs  which  arife.from  the 
operation  of  this  faculty,  and  thofe  which  refult  from  affo- 
ciation,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  real. 

The  influence  of  Imagination  on  happinefs  is  chiefly  felt 
by  cultivated  minds.  That  of  affociation  extends  to  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  furnifhes  the  chief  inftrument  of  education ; 
infomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  affociations 
of  another  from  early  infancy,  is,  to  a great  degree,  the 
arbiter  of  his  happinefs  or  mlfery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word 
Affociation  in  extenfive  a fenfe,  as  to  comprehend,  not 
only  imagination,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Wherever  the  pleafingor  the  painful  effeftof  an  objedl  does 
not  depend  folely  on  the  obje£l  itfelf,  but  arifes  either  wholly 
or  in  part  from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  percep- 
tion of  it  gives  rife,  the  effeft  is  referred  to  affociation.  And, 
undoubmdly,  this  language  may  be  employed  with  propriety, 
if  the  word  Affociation  be  applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  may  arife  in  the  mind,  in"  confeqjuence  of  the 
exercife  which  the  fight  of  the  objedl  may  give  to  the  imagi- 
nation, to  the  reafoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles 
of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the 
fecond  part  of  chap,  v.,  I employ  the  word  Aflbciation  in  a 
much  more  limited  fenfe  ; to  exprefs  the  effedi  which  an 

P p 3 objedf 
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obje£t  derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which  it  does 
not  neceflarily  fuggeft,  but  which  it  uniformly  recals  to  the 
mind,  in  confequence  of  early  and  long-continued  habits. 

NOTE  [S],  page  412. 

'T'^HE  following  paffage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a fuffi- 

dent  fpecimen  of  the  common  theories  with  refpect  to  ; 

memory.  I 

« In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  fhould  * I 

« be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our  different  perceptions  are  j 

affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the  | 

“ principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  foul  particularly  I 

“ refides.  I 

“ This  fuppofition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the  | 
“ memory  is  explained  : for  as  the  branches  of  a tree,  which 
“ have  continued  for  fame  time  bent  after  a particular  man-  1 ' 

“ ner,  preferve  a readinefs  and  facility  of  being  bent  afrefli  p , ' 

“ in  the  fame  manner  •,  fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having 
once  received  certain  impreffions  from  the  current  of  the  i 
animal  fpirits,.  and  from  the  adion  of  the  objects  upon  | 

“ them,  retain  for  a confiderable  time  fome  facility  of  re- 
“ ceiving  the  fame  difpofitions.  Now  the  memory  confifts 
“ only  in  tliat  promptnefs  or  facility ; fince  a man  thinks  | 

« upon  the  fame  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the  i 
“ fame  impreffions’^.” 

“ The  moft  confiderable  differences,”  fays  the  fame 
Author  in  another  paffage,  “ that  are  found  in  one  and 
« the  fame  perfon,  during  his  whole  life,  are  in  his  infancy, 

“ in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  'age.  The  fibres  in  the 
« brain  in  a man’s  childhood  are  foft,  flexible,  and  delicate  ; 

« a riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them ; but 
“ in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  grofs,  and  in- 
“ termixed  with  fupcrfluous  humours,  which  the  faint  and 
“ languiffiing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to  difperfe : 


* Book  ii.  chap.5.  (Pngc  J4  of  Taylor  s Tranfl.) 
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“ for  as  we  fee  that  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  flefli 
“ harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flefh  of  a young  partridge  is 
“ without  difpute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  fo 
“ the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a child,  or  a young  perfon,  muft 
“ be  more  foft  and  delicate  than  thofe  of  perfons  more  ad- 
“ vanced  in  years. 

“We  {hall  underftand  the  ground  and  the  occafion  of 
“ thefe  changes,  if  we  confider  that  the  fibres  are  continually 
“ agitated  by  tlie  animal  fpirits,  which  whirl  about  them 
“ in  many  different  manners : for  as  the  winds  parch  and 
“ dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  fo  the  dnimal 
“ fpirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees  the 
“ greateft  part  of  the  fibres  of  a man’s  brain  more  dry,  more 
“ clofe,  and  folid ; fo  that  perfons  more  ftricken  in  age 
“ muft  neceffarily  have  them  almoft  always  more  inflexible 
“ than  thofe  of  a lelfer  ftanding.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the 
“ fame  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together  have 
drank  to  excefs  either  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating 
liquors,  muft  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  in- 
“ flexible  than  thofe  who  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 
“ fuch  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives*.” 

NOTE  [T],  page  476. 

“ '^''HOUGH  Sir  Ifaac’s  memory  was  much  decayed  in 
“ the  laft  years  of  his  life,  I found  he  perfeftly  under- 
“ flood  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I had  frequently 
“ heard  in  difcourfe  from  many  perfons.  This  opinion  of 
“ theirs  might  arife,  perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready 
“ at  fpeaking  on  thefe  fubje£ls,  when  it  might  be  expected 
“ he  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  great 
geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  abfent,  not  only  in 
“ relation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
“ parts  of  fcience  they  are  the  beft  informed  of.  Inventors 
“ feem  to  treafure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found 
“ out,  after  another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  things, 

* Book  ii,  ch<ip.  6.  (Page  56  of  Taylor’s  Tranfl.) 

“ who 
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« who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former,  when 
« they  have  occafion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are,  in 
« fome  meafure,  obliged  immediately  to  inveftigate  part  of 
« whaf  they  want.  For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all 
« times';  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that  fuch  as  retain  things 
“ chiefly  by  a very  ftrong  memory,  have  appeared  off-hand 
“ more  expert  than  the  difcoverers  themfelves.” 

Preface  to  Pemberton’s  View  Newton’s  Philofiphy. 
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NOTE  [U],  page  524. 

Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one’s  thoughts, 
talking  well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it  *,  this  is 
fo  far  from  neceflarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf,  that  it  may 
harden  the  mind  in  a contrary  courfe,  and  render  it  gra- 
dually more  infenfible ; i.  e.  form  a habit  of  infenfibility 
to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
habits,  paffive  impreffions,  by  being  repeated,  grow 
weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  paffing  through  the  mind, 
are  felt  lefs  fenfibly  : being  accuftomed  to  danger,  begets 
intrepidity,  i.  e.  leffens  fear  to  diftrefs,  leflens  the  paffion 
of  pity  ',  to  inftances  of  others’  mortality,  leflens  the  fen- 
fible  apprehcnfion  of  our  own.  And  from  thefe  two  ob- 
fervations  together,  that  praftical  habits  are  formed  and 
ftrengthened  by  repeated  a£ls  ; and  that  paffive  impreffions 
grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ; it  muft  follow, 
that  aaive  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  flrength- 
ening  by  a courfe  of  aaing  upon  fuch  and  fuch  motives 
and  excitements,  whilft  thefe  motives  and  excitements 
themfelves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  lefs 
fenfible,  i.  e.  are  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt, 
even  as  the  aaive  habits  ftrengthen.  And  experience 
confirms  this : for  aaive  principles,  at  the  very  time  ffiey 
are  lefs.  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are  found  to 
17  fomehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper 
a^d  cbanacr,  -and  become  more  effedual  mfluencn^^ 
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“ our  praftice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned  may  af- 
“ ford  inftances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a natural 
“ excitement  of  pallive  fear  and  aftive  caution : and  by 
being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually 
“ wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  gradually  lef- 
“ fens.  Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others,  is  a natural  excite- 
ment  paflively  to  pity,  and  a£Hvely  to  relieve  it : but  let 
“ a man  fet  himfelf  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve 
“ diftrefled  perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs 
“ fenfibly  affedfed  with  the  various  miferies  of  life  with 
“ which  he  muft  become  acquainted ; when  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  benevolence,  confidered  not  as  a paflion,  but 
“ as  a pradlical  principle  of  aftion,  will  ftrengthen ; and 
“ whilft  he  paflively  compalhonates  the  diftrefled  lefs,  he 
“ will  acquire  a greater  aptitude  actively  to  affift  and  be- 
“ friend  them.  So  alfo,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily  in- 
**  ftances  of  men’s  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a lefs 
“ fenfible  pallive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our  own  mor- 
“ tality,  fuch  mftances  greatly  contribute  to  the  ftrengthen- 
“ ing  a pradlical  regard  to  it  in  ferious  men ; i.  e.  to  form- 
ing  ^ habit  of  adting  with  a conftant  view  to  it.” 

Butler’?  page  122.  3d  edit. 


THfi  end. 


Strafajt)  and  Prefton, 
Pri)>tws-Screet,  Lijndoa, 
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